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Bkfoue  the  present  war  broke  out,  tlie  civilized  world  waited  in 
anxious  suspon.se  for  the  final  word  from  the  Czar — the  word 
which  his  worshijipers  believed  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  nations. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  dictum  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time, 
should  he  listeneil  to  with  deep  interest  ;  for  then  his  preMUje 
existed  in  all  its  force.  The  ruler  of  sixty  millions  of  human 
heinos,  all  of  whom  are  subject  to  his  absolute  will, — lord  of 
more  than  half  the  land  in  Europe,  and  haviniL^  in  Asia  terri¬ 
tory  larger  than  its  whole  surface,  and  managing  all  his  vast 
resources  with  a  view  to  military  pre-eminence  and  compiest, — it 
was  natural  that  his  power  should  he  regarded  with  dread  by  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  Russian  empire  must,  indeed,  have 
been  truly  formidable  if  its  government  had  been  a  limited 
monarchy,  restrained  by  constitutional  responsibility,  and  by  the 
wide  spread  interests  of  commerce  ;  if  society  in  Russia  had  been 
as  artificial  as  that  of  England  ;  and  if  its  barren  steppes  had  been 
covered  with  a  network  of  telegra[)hic  wires,  like  nerves  trans¬ 
mitting  the  electric  current  of  commercial  life  from  the  heart  to 
all  its  extremities,  and  like  nerves,  sensitive  at  every  pore,  and 
likely  to  be  paralysed  by  every  shock.  Even  with  such  powerful 
inducements  to  peace,  it  would  be  hard  for  a  monarch  possessing 
a  seventh  of  the  whole  land  of  the  earth,  as  the  Czar  does,  to 
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rosist  tlio  cravings  of  ambition  aiul  the  propensity  to  aggression. 
Now,  tliis  intoxicating  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  despot,  who 
acknowledges  no  law  hut  his  will,  whose  subjects  are  in  a  semi¬ 
savage  state,  whose  wealth  has  the  least  ))ossiljle  dependence  on 
the  delicate  complications  of  commerce,  who  lias  little  to  lose  hut 
men,  of  which  material  he  has  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and  on 
which  he  ]>laces  very  little  value.  But  with  all  the  tem|)ta- 
tioiis  of  his  po.sition,  which  operate  most  strongly  on  a  rude 
nature,  stimulated  by  flatterers,  who  cannot  understand  power 
unless  its  form  is  ])hysical  and  its  action  destructive,  there  is 
sujKTadded  the  blind  and  furious  fanaticism,  which  was  a  grand 
impt‘lling  motive  with  most  of  the  coiKpiering  migrations  of  the 
East  and  North.  When  the  Persian  kings  overran  the  nations,  it 
was  to  e.stahlish  the  faith  of  their  god  Ormudz,  as  we  find  it 
recorded  by  1  kirius  on  the  Clreat  Hock,  Behistun.  ^lohammed, 
we  know,  warred  against  the  ‘intidel,"  and  when  the  northern 
nations  desolated  Christian  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  they  felt 
that  the  massacre  of  ])riests  and  the  burning  of  churches  were 
the  most  acceptable  otierings  t<^  their  cruel  idols.  ^lany,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  wars  of  Christendom  had  a  religious  element  mixed 
up  with  thcMu,  which  increased  their  horrors  tenfold.  Like  Attila, 
the  crusading  rulers  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  France,  believed 
themselves  to  1h‘ scourges  of  God  to  punish  heresy, —  destroying 
angels,  in  who.se  hearts  ])ity  Avould  be  imjnety  and  mercy  treason. 
Soldiers  inHained  by  this  fanaticism  are  an  army  of  incarnate 
fiends,  who.se  delight  is  to  revel  in  blood,  and  who  have  no  more 
remorse  than  wild  bea.sts. 


The  Czar  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  breathe  this  foul  spirit  into 
his  subjects.  He  is  their  king,  their  pope,  their  apostle,  all  in 
one,  and  he  tells  them  in  his  inflammatory  proclamations  that  he 
is  for  ihe  orfhoifox  f(ii(li  —  aga\nst  the  great  enemy 

of  Chri.stianity  with  which  the  Western  powers  have  allied  them¬ 
selves. 


This,  indeed,  is  but  the  cloak  of  Russian  ambition.  It  was 
worn  bv  Peter  the  Groat,  and  by  Catherine,  with  whom  the  con- 
quest  of  Con.stantinople,  which  they  called  the  Oriental  projedy 
was  an  object  cT  earnest  desire ;  and  to  realize  this  hereditary 
jwoject  Nicholas  has  been  preparing  for  many  years.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that  ‘the  Eastern  (piestion,’  which  is  now  being  settled 
by  the  sword,  originated  in  a  dispute  that  arose  in  1850  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Greeks  about  the  Holy  places  in  Jeru- 
sidem.  The  court  of  France,  constituted  by  treaties  the  protector 
ot  the  Latin  Christians  in  the  Turkish  empire,  interfered, 
demanding  concessions  for  the  Latins,  which  were  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  Emperor  of  Ru.ssia,  the  protector  of  the  Greeks. 
Ilcuce  the  extraordinarv  mission  of  Prince  Menschikott'  to  Con- 
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stantinople,  ostensibly  with  no  other  object  tlum  the  ‘  atljustment 
of  the  dithculties  about  the  Holy  places,  which  the  C  zai  hiiuseli 
posit ivelv  assi'rted  would  settle  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
Kussia  and  the  Porte,'  though  he  had  charged  his  ambasstxdor 
w  ith  secret  instructions  to  extort  a  new  treaty  from  the  Sultan, 
extendin<T^  and  confirming  his  protectorate.  Out  ot  this  demand 
arose  alfthe  noU'S,  protocols,  and  ^yhich  preceded  the 

declaration  of  war,  one  of  whose  main  objects  is  to  i)iit  an  end  to 
the  Kussian  protectorate  of  the  CJreek  subjects  ot  the  1  orte. 
Everybody  luuj  been  talking  of  the  Oreek-  church  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  ;  but  w  e  suspect  that  only  a  small  poition  of 
the  public  are  acijuainted  wdth  its  character,  condition,  <ind 
history.  We  proi>ose,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages,  to  supply 
authentic  information  on  this  subject. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  intercourse  between  the  Greeks 
and  l.atins  they  regarded  one  another  with  contemi)t  and  aversion. 
The  Greeks,  proud  of  their  learning  and  civilization,  despised  the 
Homans  for  their  rudeness  and  ignorance,  and  hated  them  tor  their 
insolence  and  oppression  *,  while  the  arrogant  and  advancing 
Homans  looked  dow  n  with  scorn  on  the  teeble  and  retrogTade  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Greeks.  The  political  relations  ot  the  parties  (.leepened 
their  mutual  animosity,  and  it  was  roused  trom  time  to  into 
bitter  activity  by  religious  polemics,  ecclesiastical  ambition,  the 
iconoclastic  controversy,  and  the  strife,  commotion,  ancl  outrages 
whicli  it  produced.  The  intercourse  betw'oen  the  two  parties  during 
the  first  Crusades  did  not  mitigate  their  hostile  feelings.  The 
Greeks  of  CoiLstantinople  were  compelled  to  entertain  the  demo¬ 
ralized  soldiers  w'ho  went  forth  to  deliver  Jerusalem  from  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  Turks,  but  they  took  revenge  for  the  infliction  by 
a  number  of  refined  and  ingenious  insults,  which  they  could 
venture  upon  w’ith  impunity.  Such  w’as  their  antipathy  to  the 
])crsons  and  rt'ligion  of  the  schismatic  Crusaders,  that  in  the 
ex])(‘dition  of  J.ouis  VIL,  the  Greek  clergy  are  said  to  have 
waslied  and  ])urified  the  altar  which  had  been  defiled,  in  their 
estimation,  bv  the  services  of  a  Eatin  priest.*  In  118J  their 
hatred  broke  forth  in  the  ma.ssacre  of  the  Frank  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople.  The  capture  of  that  city  i>y  the  Latins  and 
Venetians,  and  the  ])artitioii  of  the  defenceless  empire  among 
the  compierors,  while  completing  the  degradation  of  the  Greeks, 
rendered  their  aversion  to  the  church  of  Homo,  if  possible,  more, 
intense. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  ^lohammedanisin  inculcates 
either  the  conversion  or  the  extermination  of  its  subjugated 
enemies.  This  is  a  mistake.  Ihe  injunction  of  the  Arab 
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prophet  wa.s  this  : — ‘  Fi^ht  a^rainst  them  who  Wieve  not  in 
(j*A  nor  in  the  last  day,  who  forbid  not  what  God  and  his  apjstle 
have  fori>idden,  and  protV  ss  not  the  tnie  religion  of  those  unto 
whom  the  Scriptures  havel>een  <lelivered,  until  they  jmy  tribute^ 
bv  ritrht  of  subjection,  and  thc^y  Ije  reduced  lou;.  *  Ibis  was  the 
pjlicv  on  which  the  Sultan  generally  acted.  The  uncircurncised 
slave  was  j>ermitted  to  worship  the  God  of  his  fathers  lon^;  as 
he  paid  the  kamtch,  or  |xjil-tax,  and  was  submissive  to  his 
masters. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  church,  from  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  national  religion  in  the  fourth  century,  down 
to  tlie  final  subversion  of  the  empire  by  Mahomed  II.,  has 
l>een  justly  descriUjd  as ‘one  continued  and  nauseous  detail  of 
bigotry,  intolerance,  puerility,  corruj>tion,  and  debaseiiient.'  Tiie 
e.xample  of  sottish  su|>erstition  exhibited  by  Constantine  the 
Great  was  se<lulously  imitate<i  by  the  ‘  theological  Caesars’  who 
succeed^'d  to  his  throne;  and  while  from  year  to  year  the 
revenues,  the  territ<jry,  and  the  intluence  of  the  empire  were 
lM-ooniin<i  more  and  more  degradevl,  almost  the  only  councils 
held  by  thes*3  priest-ridden  monarchs  were  to  settle  the  dis¬ 
putes  concerning  the  Trinity  or  the  Incaniation  ;  their  most 
energetic  measures  were  directed  to  the  su[)pression,  not  of 
insurrections,  but  of  .schisms  ;  the  Ebionites  and  the  Docetes  were 
looked  on  as  more  appalling  enemies  than  the  Goths  or  the 
Saracens  ;  ami  the  intelligence  of  the  march  of  an  invading 
army  could  not  create  a  greater  sensation  than  the  arguments 
concerning  the  itroce-i^ion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  dignitv  of 
the  crown  was  merged  in  the  haughty  importance  of  the  patriarch, 
the  m  rves  of  the  government  were  warped  and  overlaid  by  the 
intertercnce  of  the  church  ;  the  voice  of  policy  was  <lrowm  d 
in  the  din  of  polemics,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  engines 
of  Mahomod  II.  were  thundering  against  the  walls  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  its  rulers  were  oc-cupied  in  «lisputations  concerning  the 
sacred  light  iH)on  Mount  Tabor.F 

The  policy  ado])ted  by  the  conqueror  was  extraordinary  for  a 
disciple  of  Mahomed.  On  entering  the  city  the  priests  came 
in  a  body  to  j>ay  their  submission  to  him.  ‘Where,"  he  «le- 
manded,  *  is  he  who  bears  to  me  the  gifts  of  your  j>atriarch  ; 
and  wherefore  does  he  not  api>roach  in  person  to  pay  his  due 
5ubnd.v<ion  to  his  king  {*  ‘  Alas !"  they  replied,  ‘  we  have  no 
|)atriarch :  the  last  who  tilled  the  sacred  chair  re.signed  his 
oftice,  and  since  that  period  no  other  has  been  found  to  take  his 
seat."  <  Orders  were  then  instantly  issued  by  the  Sultan  for  the 
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election  of  a  i>atriarch  accordiiiix  to  the  ancient  ceremonies ;  and 
a  priest  was  unaninioiisly  chosen,  who  assumed  the  ottice  under 
tlie  name  of  (lennadius.  The  Sultan  then  impiired  what  wiis  the 
mode  of  investiture  as  practised  by  the  Christian  emperors ;  and 
in  imitation  of  them,  he  phvceil  in  the  patriarch's  ham  Is  a  staff 
uniamented  with  jewels,  ciist  round  him  an  embroidered  cloak, 
and  pres^mted  him  with  a  thousand  ^old  ducats,  and  a  liorse  with 
gnbh  n  trappinui^,  on  which  it  wiis  his  special  privilege  to  ride 
throuirh  the  streets  accom|>anied  by  his  train.  *  Immediately  after 
th»*  investiture,'  adds  Malazus,  the  credulous  historian, — ‘  the 
Sultan  repaired  to  the  monastery  which  had  lx*en  conferred  on 
Cieimadius  iis  a  residence,  and  entering  the  sanctuary,  S4^licited  a 
full  explanation  of  all  the  mysteries  of  tlie  Christian  religion, 
with  which  he  professed  to  be  deeply  interested,  and  even  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity/  By  this  |H>licv,  the 
Creeks,  who  luul  tied,  were  induced  to  come  back  to  the  city, 
and  the  new  ruler  securetl  the  obedience  of  his  subjt‘cts  bv  a  most 
effectual  b«»nd.  1  le  ruleil  throiii^h  the  head  of  tlie  church,  and  on 
this  principle  his  successors  have  almost  invariably  acted. 

It  had,  however,  been  stipulated,  on  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
that  the  editices  of  public  worship  should  remain  in  the  posses,sion 
of  the  Christians,  and  that  their  marriages,  burials,  and  other 
ceremonies,  should  be  exem[)t  from  interference  on  tlie  jiart  of  the 
civil  power. 

These  and  other  jiriviloges  remained  in  a  great  measure  unmo¬ 
lested  till  the  reign  of  Mahomed’s  grandson,  St  vlini  1.  Being 
a  vi«>lent  bigot,  he  obtained  a  /cZ/o  from  the  mufti,  which  he 
j>laced  in  tlie  hands  of  tlie  vizier,  with  directions  to  convert  every 
church  throughout  the  empire  into  a  moscpie,  and  to  compel  the 
f/boo.O’'  l>y  menaces,  tortures,  or  even  death,  to  embrace  the  faith 
of  the  prophet.  J'he  divan,  with  dithculty,  <lissuaded  him  from 
putting  the  ilecree  in  execution  :  but  while  he  conseiitiMl  to 
abandon  the  forcible  proselytism,  he  insisted  that  evtu'v  church 
built  ot  stoiio  should  become  at  once  a  mosipie,  aiul  that  the 
Creeks  should  retain  those  only  which  were  built  of  wood,  with 
jiermission  to  jmrchtise  the  right  of  repairing  them  as  often  as 
they  should  fall  into  decay.  l)own  to  a  late  |KTiod,  this  law 
remained  in  force,  particularly  in  the  .south  of  Creece,  though  it 
was  often  eva«led  bv  l^ribing  the  authorities. 

The  iirand  t<lliupd  was  the  supreme  a.s.sembly  of  the  Creek 
church.  It  was  com  jMj.sed,  according  to  the  edict  of  Mahomed  II., 
ot  twelve  archbishops  chosen  by  the  patriarch,  who  was  its 
j»resident,  be.sides  those  of  lleraclea,  Cyzicum,  Chalcedon,  and 
Brecos.  This  body  took  cognizance  of  all  the  aff’aii's  of  the 
Creeks,  secular  as  well  as  sacred  ;  it  was  the  nieilium  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Creeks  and  the  Borte,  and  through  it  were 
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issiiod  all  the  Hnnaiisof  the  SulGan  rej^anlinc^  them.  It  was  also 
a  ceurt  of  appeal  from  the  (hn'isions  ot  the  bishops.  But  its  most 
impoilaiit  function  was  th(‘  right  of  electing  a  new  patriarch  on 
the  death  or  (h*]>osition  of  his  predecessor.  The  latter  event  was 
})y  no  means  uncommon,  owing  to  tlie  cupidity  ol  the  Turkish 
a\ithorit ies,  who  were  too  ready  to  listfui  to  the  petitions  ot 
hostile  factions,  b<‘cause  on  every  new  election  a  large  sum  was 
j>aid  to  tlie  government.  So  rapid,  indeed,  were  these  changes, 
that  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  who  had  travelled  much  on 
bogging  ex]K*ditions  for  his  convent,  stated  that  on  ditlerent  visits 
to  ( ’onstantinople,  he  liad  paitl  lus  homage  to  twenty-four  patri¬ 
archs,  namely,  fourteen  grand  patriarchs  of  the  (Ireek  church, 
four  of  Ah‘xainlria,  and  six  of  Jerusalem.*  Marcus  Cliylocobares, 
havino-  obtained  his  election  bv  a  (Joucciir  to  the  Sultan,  was  dis- 
plac(‘d  in  conseipience  of  Symeon  of  Trebizon  offering  one  thmi- 
.siunl  ducats,  while  he,  in  his  turn,  was  o\isted  by  Bionysius  of 
IMiillipopolis,  who  obtained  his  removal  by  the  deposit  of  asimilar 
sum.  One  hundred  thousand  piastres  was  sul)Se(piently  fixed  as 
the  installation  fee  ;  and  as  the  Porte  could  not  of  itself  depose 
the  head  of  thelinvk  church,  it  had  always  sutticicmt  inthience 
with  tlie  .synoil  to  induce  them  to  second  its  views,  and  solicit  the 
installation  of  a  new  patriarch.  We  shall  have  some  idea  of  the 
degradation  of  tin' (Jreek  chiircli  if  we  suppose  that  the  English 
goviMimient  demainh'd  a  fee  of  X'lOOO  on  the  consecration  of 
evt'iv  Koman-catholic  ]nimate  in  Ireland, — and  that  it  could 
manage  to  have  him  removed  by  an  ecclesiastical  process  every 
four  or  tive  year.s,  in  order  to  incrt'ase  its  finances,  and  meet 
d(‘ticiencies  in  tlni  budged,  (generally,  the  de})osed  prelate  retired 
to  some  part  of  Asia,  and  lived  on  tlie  funds  which  he  had  con- 
trivt'il  to  .‘^ave  during  his  ttmurc  of  otiice.  His  income  from  the 
sah^  of  church  dignitie.s,  the  registration  of  wills,  and  various  tees, 
was  such  as  to  ('liable  him  to  live  in  splendour,  and  devote  cou- 
sidc'rable  sums  to  charitable  jmrposos.  He  was  entitled  to  the 
]u*o|M‘rty  of  every  decea.sed  numk  jind  recluse  throughout  the 
empire,  wlnmever  he  might  die.  As  a  civil  magi.stratc^,  too, 
standing  iK'tw(*en  the  (Irceks  and  the  government,  and  having 
tin'  ]>rivil('ge  of  appearing  in  ptu'son  Indore  tlie  throne,  he  was 
in  the  constant  receipt  of  ])resents,  whicli  added  largely  to  his 
revenut'.  In  this  capacity  he  was  assi.sted  by  a  council  and  his 
court,  which  sat  twice  a-week,  had  jurisdiction  in  all  causes  among 
the  (Jrceks,  whether  civil  or  ecch'siastical,  and  liad  the  ])Ower  of 
intlicting  tines,  imprisonment,  and  even  ca])ita,l  punishmt'iit. 
Tlie  sent  'net's  were  cairit'd  into  effect  bv  the  Ottoman  executive. 


(diristians  sentenced  to  death  bv  the  Turkish  tribunals  might  save 
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thfir  lives  l)y  embnicing  Muluimnietlanisni.  But  this  iiiiniunity 
ilid  not  extend  to  those  found  guilty  in  the  Cheek  court,  while 
the  juitriarch  could  rescue  from  death  a  Christian  condemned  by 
the  Turks,  and  have  his  punishment  commuted  to  couliuement 
in  the  uallevs. 

The  Patriurclc  of  Alcj'Uiulria  is  second  in  rank  to  him  ol 
Constantinople,  but  hu'  inferior  in  position.  11  is  oilice  is  almost 
a  sinecure,  while  he  is  despised  by  the  ])eople,  who  are  compelled 
by  the  IViite  to  maintain  him.  However,  he  makes  uj)  for  his 
want  (.>!’  power  and  wealth  by  pompous  titles — all  that  remain  to 
him  of  the  former  greatness  of  his  see.  He  is  ‘  the  Bo[)e  and 
l*atriarch  of  Egypt,’  ‘  the  Father  of  Fathers,’  *  i^istor  of  Fastors,’ 

‘  Fontiff  of  Fontitfs,’  *  the  'J’hird  of  the  Apostles/  and  CJudge  ol 
the  ITiiverse.’  d’he  third  of  these  higli  ecclesiastical  luminaries 
is  tlie  l\(fri(ircJi  of  A  utUn'li,  who  has  tin*  siime  tith‘s  as  his 
luolher  of  Alexandria,  and  a  little  mon*  substantial  power.  The 
})omest  ainl  weakest  of  the  four  is  the  l\(t rlarclt  if  Jcvasalcni, 
who  i.s  supported  by  the  otferings  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  bisin)j)s  of  the  eastern  empire  formerly  numbered  nearly 
loot),  but  tin*  Ottomans  reduceil  them  to  lot).  Up  to  the  year  1770 
the  r(*V(‘nues  of  tin*  minor  prelates  were  eonsidt'rable,  and  this, 
combinetl  with  their  civil  jurisdiction,  reinh'red  tln*m  almost  the 
sole  iiohlesi<c  among  their  fallen  countrymen.  But  after  that 
year,  in  conse(pience  of  their  entering  witli  anlour  into  the  insur¬ 
rectionary  movement  which  Russia  had  excited  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Jku’te  seized  u}>on  the  church  [)roperty,  which  was 
transfeiTed  to  the  mos(pies  ainl  imarelsj  or  i)oor-houses.  The 
bishops  and  clergy  were  thus  cast  upon  the  voluntary  principle, 
but  national  juide  and  devotion  so  o])ened  the  lieiuts  ol  their 
pe(>j)le,  that  at  the  time  of  the  late  revolution  the  revenues  of 
many  ot  the*  bishojjs  equalled  what  they  hail  been  when  state 
endowments  were  received,  d'heir  annual  visitations  through 
their  dioceses  were  made  with  great  pomp  and  ostentation  ;  and 
they  were  able  to  give  magniticent  entertainments  to  the  Turkish 
governors  of  the  provinces. 

d’he  inferior  clergy  wen*,  as  a  body,  v(*ry  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious,little  elevated  above  the  peasantry, from  which  class  they  were 
taken,  and  who  placeil  in  their  olHces  and  pretensions  unbounded 
trust.  A  either  constant  familiarity  in  sports  and  amusements, 
nor  the  gross(*st  immorality  in  the  priests,  was  deenu‘d  sutticient 
to  atfect  the  validity  of  the  sacraments,  d’he  monks,  who  were 
very  numerous,  were  better  educated,  but  not  more  moral. 
From  them  the  bishops  were  selected.  For  the  popasy  or  parish 
pr  iest,  then;  was  no  road  to  ])romotion  open  ;  but  he  wjis  coin- 
pensiited  by  the  ahectioii  and  contidence  of  his  poor  atflicted 
people,  who  often  found  him  their  sole  faithful  friend  and 
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adviser  in  tho  lionr  of  persecution  and  o])pression.  Thus,  as 
Kahhe  remarks,  ‘whilst  tlie  liigher  clergy  were  too  often  looked 
upon  as  the  agents  of  tyranny,  er  the  tools  of  political  corruption, 
the  unaspiring  priest,  in  s)>ite  of  his  ignorance,  endued  as  it 
were  with  an  evangelical  instinct,’  syin])athized  with  the  sorrows 
and  shjired  in  the  joys  of  his  ]>eople,  and  ahandoning  himself  to 
them,  mach^  up  for  the  detieiency  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  hy  a 
]>aternal  atfection  which  was  rendered  doubly  dear  by  the  mis- 
fortuiu'S  and  miseries  of  those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed. 

WIkmi  the  Ibissian  church  declared  itself  independent  of  the 
Patriarch  (d‘  CVuistantinople,  the  dogmas  of  the  (Jreek  church 
were  more  ch‘arly  defined.  Peter  Mogilas,  the  Pussian  Arch- 
bishop  (d'  Kiew,  drew  up,  in  the  year  1()42,  an  ‘  Exposition  of  tho 
Russian  t  ’reed,’  which  was  ajijiroved  of  by  the  bishops  of  his  own 
church.  It  was  then  sent  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinojde  for 
his  sanction.  He  a]»point(Hl  a  committee  of  bisho})s  to  examine 
it,  who  procH‘eiled  to  ^loldavia  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
deputies  o\'  .Mogilas,  and  there  they  unitedly  ado]>ted  a  common 
creed,  under  the  title  of  ‘  T/te  Orthodox  C(oi  fi'ssion  of  Faith  o/ 
the.  Cathidic  (Did  .1  /HtstoUc  Church  of  Chri}<tf  It  was  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  four  patriarchs  of  C’onstantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  who,  with  their  resjiective  synods,  gave 
it  their  .siJcmn  sanction,  the  first  three  in  l()4.‘h  and  the  last  in 
l(i7-.  In  17-1  it  was  ])ublicly  acknowledged  by  Peter  the  (jlreat, 
ami  promulgated  as  tin*  creed  of  the  national  church  of  Russia, 
tog(‘ther  with  the  ecclesia:stic\d  law,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
synod  and  chagy  of  his  dominions.  Thus  we  see  that  there  is  a 
uniformity  of  faitli  and  worshi])  l)etween  the  Russian  establish¬ 
ment  and  all  the  orthodox  churches  of  the  East — a  circumstance 


which  accounts  for  much  of  the  influence  of  the  Czar  among  the 
(Ireck  subjects  of  tlui  Porte,  with  whom  it  has  been  his  ]K)licy  to 
maintain  friendly  and  intimate  intercourse  through  his  own 
clergy,  who  are  thoroughly  ilevoted  to  his  will. 


The.  practical  a.scendcncy  of  the  Russian  church,  thus  sub- 
servii*nt  to  state  ])urposes,  was  shown  nanarkably  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  tlK‘  kingdom  of  Clrecce.  On  the  arrival  of  King  Otho, 
the  clergy  expressed  a  decided  wish  to  be  free  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  l^ttriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  necessarily, 
from  his  position,  the  tool  of  the  Sultan,  and  was  therefore  likely 


to  pervert  his  authority  to  ])olitical  ])urposes.  In  compliance 
with  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  clergy  and  ])eo[)le  of  emanci¬ 
pated  (Ireece,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  government  to 
confer  with  the  prelates  ‘  respecting  the  j)olitical  independence  of 
the  CJreek  church  and  the  appointment  of  a  synod.’  They  met 
accordingly  in  July,  iNoJ,  to  consider  tlu'se  two  points — 1.  ‘  The 
Solemn  and  irrevocable  declaration  of  independence  of  the  Greek 
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clmrch  tVoni  any  external  ])o\ver  or  foreign  intluencc,  without 
])rt*ju(lice  to  the  unity  of  faith/'  2.  The  appointment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  syiKHl,  “  /o  he  nominated  tnj  the  I'imjy  whicli  should  form 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  i/i  imitation  of  the  Russian 
chiivehr^ 

Tliese  points,  aftt‘r  some  debate,  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  )>ishops,  and  in  ])ursiiance  of  their  resolutions,  Otlio  }>iiblished 
the  ‘  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  Cire(‘k  Church,' 
under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Orthodox  Oriential  Apostolic  Church  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Creece.'  In  the  royal  ])roclamation,  which  is 
the  charter  of  this  little  church  establishment,  it  is  decreed,  that 
‘  the  highest  (ecclesiastical  authority  under  the  supremacjj  of  the 
himj  is  vested  in  tlue  hands  of  a  permanent  synod,  called  the 
sacred  synod  of  the  kingdom  of  (iret'ce.  The  king  will  appoint 
a  secretary  of  state  to  exercise  in  his  st(*ad  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  church,  and  to  whom,  in  this  respect,  the  synod  is  suhject. 
The  synod  is  comj)osed  of  tive  members — viz.,  a  president  and  four 
councillors.  The  king  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  ap[)ointing 
suj)ernumerarv  members  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  church 
during  the  illness  or  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  memlKU’s.  The 
juesident  and  councillors  must  be  either  metropolitans,  arch¬ 
bishops,  or  bishops.  The  synod  will  be  constituted  every  year, 
but  the  members  may  bo  reapj)ointed. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  established  church  of  Greece — 
a  servile  copy  in  miniature  of  Russian  al»solutism.  Nothing 
more  thoroughly  Erast ian  can  well  be  conceived.  Tlun’e  is,  of 
course,  th(‘  usual  exemption  of  ‘  spiritual'  matters  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  lie  may  not  alter  the  articles  of 
faith,  or  the  forms  and  ceremoni(\s  of  divine  service,  nor  interfere 
with  (‘cclesiastical  disci]»line,  but  ‘  every  Grei'k  is  at  liberty  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  government  if  he  considers  himself 
unjustly  treat(‘d  by  any  (‘cclesiastical  authority.' 

Passing  iiom  tlu^  Czar’s  church,  iind  its  imitation  by  King 
Otlio,  we  tind  the  Givek  church  extending  from  the  boundaries 
ot  the  Russian  empire  on  the  north  to  the  extreme  hills  of 
Abvssinia  on  the  south. 

V 

‘It  is  true,’  says  Dean  Waddington,  ‘that  the  continuity  of  this 
province  of  Christ’s  kingdom  is  interrujited  by  the  vast  hut  thinly- 
peopled  tracts  which  sjiread  their  barrenness  from  Egyi)t  to  Sennaar; 
hut  of  the  rich  and  popidous  countri(‘s  which  lie  between  those  distant 
extremiti(‘s  some  are  exclusively,  and  all  are  partly,  inhabited  by  Chris¬ 
tians.  d’he  great  majority  of  the  Oriental  Christians  remain  attached 
to  tlu‘ orthodox  faith;  for  besides  the  Wallachians,  Moldavians,  Servians, 
and  Creeks  pro})erly  so  called,  there  are  many  thousands  who,  umler 
that  name,  and  professing  that  faith,  are  scattered  through  liulgaria 
and  the  broad  extent  of  Roumelia,  Albania,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  they 
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mre  e\’en  mixed,  though  in  much  smaller  numbers,  with  the  heretics  of 
Syria,  Assyria,  aiul  Egypt.  These  heretics  are  divided  by  the  Greek 
tiieologiaiis  into  four  descriptions — the  Armenians,  Copts,  JMaronites, 
and  Jacobites.  The  Maronites  are  Syrians,  chietly  inliabitants  of 
Mount  Libanus,  and  profess  the  Koman -catholic  faith.’ — p.  5. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  nearly  all 
members  of  the  Greek  church,  which  is  the  established  church  of 
the  country,  and  its  exclusive  privileges  are  jealously  guarded. 
Indeed,  no  ino9<]ue  is  allowed  in  the  country,  nor  are  any  Turks 
pennittetl  to  reside  in  it,  except  under  special  circumstances. 
The  Hospodars  must  be  members  of  the  Greek  church,  to  which 
belongs  about  a  third  of  the  landed  property.  The  tenants  who 
occu])y  this  church-property  are  not  a  whit  better  off  than  those 
who  endure  the  oppression  of  the  Boyars,  who  are  decidedly  the 
most  corrupt,  w’orthless,  and  contemptible  iiristocracy  in  Chris¬ 
tendom.  They  monopolize  all  offices,  live  in  effeminate  luxury 
in  Bucharest  or  Vienna,  and  aid  every  new  Hospodar  to  oppress 
the  unfortunate  people  with  arbitrary  taxes,  wherewith  he  repays 
himself  the  sums  he  gave  for  his  office.  Dean  Waddington  thus 
describes  the  appearance  of  Wallachia  when  he  saw  it  thirty  years 
ago:— 

‘  A  little  Turkish  wheat  and  a  few  straggling  vines  on  the  hill-sides ; 
rich  and  extensive  jdains  scarcely  tracked  by  any  road  ;  rare  and  dismal 
cottages,  disfigured  by  tilth  and  misery ;  and  a  population  whose  face 
and  rags  bes|H»ak  the  extremity  of  poverty  and  op])ression.  Such  are 
the  featuri's  of  this  province,  and  such  the  objects  which  attend  you 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Bucharest  is  a  very  extensive  place, 
containing  a  varying  [)oj)ulation,  of  which  the  average  may  be  50,000 
or  G0,00U ;  and  as  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  large  misshapen  palac*es 
and  wretched  huts,  it  presents  a  very  faithful  picture  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  people  :  for,  as  if  theii*  government,  which  is  a  despo¬ 
tism  within  a  despotism,  did  not  occasion  a  sulhciency  of  misery,  the 
cup  is  tilled  by  the  avarice  of  a  stupid  and  ignorant  nobility  ;  to  these 
the  othces  of  state  are  generally  sold  and  made  profitable  by  oppres¬ 
sion.’ — p.  0. 

With  this  description  accords  the  graphic  pictures  of  Wallachia 
and  its  ai]ntal  given  by  the  special  gorrespondent  of  the  ‘  Daily 
News,'  in  his  admirable  ‘  Letters  from  the  Seat  of  War.'  Time  has 
wrought  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  cannot 
while  the  old  system  of  government  lasts ;  and  it  has  now  been  un¬ 
fortunately  restored  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrians,  w  ho  have 
an  army  of  occupation  in  Bucharest  All  that  has  been  said  of  this 
province  is  true  also  of  Moldavia.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Bulgaria,  inhabited  partly  by  Mo¬ 
hammedans  and  partly  by  Christians,  and  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  Porte,  the  land  is  much  better  cultivated,  the 
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Tillages  are  more  decent,  and  the  people  are  more  industrious 
and  more  prosperous.  This  sliows  how  little  it  avails  to  have  tiie 
rulers  of  the  siime  race  and  creed  with  the  people,  if  the  system 
of  government  is  oppressive  and  corrupt  Nowhere  in  Turkey 
are  Christians  more  degraded  than  in  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
w’here  so  many  special  privileges  and  exemptions  were  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  protection  of  the  Czar.  The  whole  population  of 
the  two  provinces  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  a  million. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  She  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  it  was  established  by  the  first  two  general  councils,  and 
thus  difiers  from  the  orthodox  creed  of  the  Western  churches 
respecting  the  manner  of  tlie  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
held  to  be  from  the  Father  onlyy  and  not  from  the  Father  and 
tlic  Son.  She  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  faith 
in  the  atonement ;  but  this  faith  must  comprehend  or  produce 
good  works,  and  be  accompanied  by  genuine  repentance.  The 
existence  of  })urgatory  is  denied,  and  the  Roman  dogma  of 
indulgences  strongly  condemned ;  but  from  the  earliest  ages 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  orthodox  Greeks  have  ever  held 
two  separate  places  of  existence  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
The  faithful  are  not  in  a  state  of  perfect  iK'atitude,  but  only  one 
of  rest  and  expectancy  until  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
general  judgment,  when  they  will  pass  to  the  eternal  abodes  of 
blessedness  ;  and  in  the  meantime  they  are  assisted  by  the  prayers 
of  the  church.  Lost  souls  are  in  regions  of  darkness,  discomfort, 
and  sonow  ;  from  which  they  can  never  be  released  till  they  pass 
to  eternal  misery.  There  is  no  intermediate  state  of  purification. 

The  Greeks  agree  with  the  Latins  in  the  reception  of  seven 
^  Mysteries,"  or  Sacraments.  Baptism  is  still  administered  in  the 
East  by  trine  immersion.  ‘  The  Greeks,"  says  Dean  Waddington, 
^  set  great  value  on  the  strict  observance  of  that  ceremony,  and 
warmly  maintain  their  orthodoxy  against  the  innovations  of  the 
Latin  church,  by  pleading  tlie  examjde  of  our  Saviour  himself, 
and  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  baptism,  which  implies 
immersion ;  and  the  consent  of  that  original  and  genuine 
Catholic  church,  which  they  assert  to  be  perpetuated  in  their  own.' 
Children  are  baptized  on  the  eighth  day,  and  confirmation  follows 
almost  immediatelv. 

Tn  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
or  transubstantiation,  is  thus  expressed  in  tlie  Oriental  Confession  : 
— ‘  When  the  priest  consecrates  the  elements  (gifts)^  the  very 
substance  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine  is  transformed  into  the 
substance  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ"  But  they  do  not 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  host  to  adore  it,  except  in  the  act 
of  consecration,  nor  expose  it  in  public  to  be  worshipped,  nor 
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carry  it  in  procession,  nor  have  they  instituted  any  festival  in 
honour  of  it.  Leavened  bread  is  used  in  the  sacrament  ;  and 
according  to  Mr.  Strong,  the  Bavarian  consul  at  Athens,  in  his 
“work  entitled  ‘Greece  as  a  Kingdom,^  the  bread  is  soaked  in  the 
wine,  and  given  to  the  communicants  with  a  spoon. 

The  sficrament  of  Peiuincey  in  the  Greek  church,  embraces 
auricular  confession,  whicli  is  strictly  enforced,  and  held  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance — ‘  the  sole  axle  on  which  the  globe  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  turns  \  and  its  doctors  admit  that  without  it 
the  whole  fabric  of  church  power  would  fall  to  ruin.  Confession 
has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  conduct,  except  to  increase  immo¬ 
rality.  Brigands,  and  othem  who  lead  lives  of  crime,  prepare  for 
their  work  l>y  obtaining  the  priest's  absolution. 

The  festivals  are  exceedingly  numerous.  When  Otho  went  to 
Greece,  and  set  about  establishing  law  and  order,  he  found  that 
the  holidays  were  as  numerous  as  the  working  days,  and  that  the 
consequence  was  idleness,  vice,  and  poverty  among  the  people. 
All  but  those  which  the  church  held  to  be  of  imperative  obligation 
were  therefore  abolished.  The  use  of  images  or  statues  in  places 
of  worshi}),  the  Greeks  hold  to  be  idolatrous.  But  they  admit 
pictures,  provided,  however,  that  they  are  as  rude  and  graceless  as 
possible,  and  devoid  of  all  life-like  expression,  lest  the  relief  and 
animation  of  a  fine  painting  should  produce  the  effect  of  sculp¬ 
ture.  Like  the  Romanists,  they  say  that  they  use  pictures  only 
as  ‘the  books  of  the  ignorant’  to  help  their  devotions.  They 
boast,  notwithstanding,  that  their  sacred  pictures  are  much  more 
fruitful  in  miracles  than  those  of  the  Latin  church.  The  cross 
is  worshipped  equally  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches, 
receiving  the  names  and  attributes  of  Deity,  and  the  sign  of  it  is 
very  frequent  among  the  Greeks,  and  believed  to  be  fraught  with 
extraordinary  virtue.  Liglited  tapers  and  torches  are  used  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  Grecian  sky,  in  commemoration  of  the  martyrs,  who 
were  obliged  to  hide  in  caves ;  and  long  pompous  processions  are 
very  numerous.  To  the  Virgin  Mary  they  assign  the  same  place 
as  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  saints  whose  intercession  is 
sought  are  more  numerous  than  the  days  of  the  year  : — 

‘  To  arrest  the  ravages  of  a  ])estilence,  or  to  compose  the  agitations 
of  an  earthquake,  or  to  allay  the  danger  of  unseasonable  drought,  per¬ 
sons  of  every  class,  in  every  isle  and  valley  of  Greece,  proceed  in 
lengthened  order,  winding  along  the  mountain  side  to  some  gloomy 
grotto  of  the  Virgin,  or  St.  George,  or  St.  Spiridion,  in  devout  eonti- 
denoe  that  vows,  by  such  imposing  solemnities  enforced,  will  not  be 

oftered  uj)  in  vain . Besides  these  occasional  solemnities,  ordinary 

processions  are  common  in  every  part  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  martyrs  or 
saints,  or  the  relics  of  saints.  But  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  spite  of  the 
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little  commendation  she  derives  from  pictorial  representation,  is  every¬ 
where  the  favourite  object  of  devotion.* — p.  31. 

By  the  word  Liturgy,  the  Greeks  understand  only  the  com¬ 
munion  .service,  and  as  to  the  rest,  it  varies  on  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  in  every  part  of  the  day.  According  to  Dr.  King,  the 
whole  boily  of  the  services  is  sufficient  to  fill  twenty  folio  volumes, 
besides  one  similar  volume,  which  contains  directions  for  the  use 
of  the  rest.  Very  few  of  the  most  learned  priests  succeed  in 
mastering  these  volumes,  although  to  them  their  studies  are 
almost  exclusively  directed.  In  performing  divine  service  the 
priest  turns  to  the  East,  and  reads  in  such  a  low  and  hurried 
voice,  that  the  congregation  cannot  hear  what  he  says  ;  nor  do 
they  think  it  necessary,  for  they  regard  him  more  as  a  mediator 
with  God  than  as  the  guide  of  their  devotions.  Dr.  Waddington 
describes  the  manner  of  some  of  the  priests  as  ‘  indecent  and 
im])ious’  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  he  has  seen  the 
Eucharist  ‘administered  with  a  smile.*  Yet  this  levity  does  not 
affect  their  clerical  standing  with  the  people,  whose  moral  prostra¬ 
tion  animates  the  audacity  of  their  spiritual  guides,  and  they  fail 
not  to  satisfy  the  craving  they  have  excited  by  very  gross  and 
impudent  impostures.  Among  the  most  rife  of  their  superstitions 
are  charms  and  incantations,  votive  and  propitiatory  offerings, 
the  (plXrpa  and  the  (pappaKa,  which  have  descended  with  the 
temples  and  statues  from  heathen  times. 

The  worst  and  most  shameful  of  their  impostures,  however,  is 
the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Fire,  which  is  performed  on  Ea.ster 
Saturday  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  little  chapel  annexed  to 
it,  which  forms  a  separate  building  within  the  church  on  Mount 
Calvary.  The  fire  which,  as  they  pretend,  is  miraculously  kindled, 
is  designed  to  represent  that  which  came  down  from  Heaven  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  Elijah.  There  men  and  women  of  every 
Christian  name  are  annually  as.sembled,  and  the  pilgrims  crowd 
all  the  approaches  to  the  spot,  and  all  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Redeemer.  How  are  they  occupied  in  the  awful 
interval  of  suspense  which  precedes  the  miracle  ? — 

*  Not  in  prayers,  or  in  any  serious  meditation,  not  even  in  crossing 
or  prostration,  or  any  vain  ceremony  of  worship.  So  far  were  they 
removed  from  any  such  feeling,  that  they  selected  that  particular 
moment  for  indulgence  in  buffooneries  and  indecencies  far  surpassing 
the  extravagance  of  any  Italian  carnival.  They  ran  and  dragged  each 
other  round  the  sepulchre ;  tliey  mounted  on  each  other’s  shoulders  ; 
they  built  themselves  up  in  pyramids  ;  they  hung  by  their  heels  naked 
or  half  naked ;  they  performed  the  circuit  of  the  Holy  Chapel  tum¬ 
bling  like  mountebanks.  The  shouts  and  the  shrieks  from  so  many 
voices,  in  so  many  languages,  sharpened  with  oriental  shrillness,  .sur- 
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anv  idea  that  v.*anbe  leniied  by  the  lani^ruid  imairinations  ot*  the 
Wt*>t.  Ami  the  ^juvtaele  was  rendereil  still  more  vari«-*us.  and  the  up¬ 
roar  discorlant,  by  the  violent  prvxx^’^lin;^  ot  the  lurkish  and 

Albanian  <4.»ldiers,  in  their  vain  attein^'t  to  triuu^uillize  tanatieUui  bv 
bloW'.’ — p.  dt). 

Such  is  the  desoriptiou  of  Dean  a^ldiiigtoii,  luuiseli  an  eye¬ 
witness. 


*  Wrv  soon  alter.’  he  continues.  *  we  ohseTVtsl  a  ^Uininerin^  throui:ti 
the  orititxs  of  the  Holy  Cha{>el ;  it  inereasevl  to  a  ilaine.  and  instantly 
beeaine  j^»ereeptil4e  to  the  crowd.  The  shout  which  announced  this  event, 
the  completion  of  the  miracle.  wa<  the  prelude  to  an  exhibition  of  madness 
sur|):iS'inLr  all  that  had  preeedfd.  The  more  zealous  or  more  vii:orous 
fanatics  jiresst*^!  towanls  the  chapel,  that  they  mi^ht  obtain  a  more 
nuine  liirht  by  the  imme<Aiate  application  of  their  tajvrs  to  the  Divine 
fountain  ;  and  the  eaireniess  of  those  Whind  to  participate,  though  hsis 
ptTl’ectly,  in  the  blessiiiir.  brouirht  on  a  stnnpjrle  with  thos<»  who  were 
nearer  the  s;inctuary,  and  who  were  anxious  to  carry  away  their  own 
li^ht  uncontaminateil ;  but  in  this  they  seldom  succeeded  ;  and  thus 
the  lire  was  communicated  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  in  less  than  live 
minutes  the  whole  church  presented  an  uninterrupted  blaze  of  several 
thousand  ta|K.*rs  and  torches.  In  the  meantime  the  two  priests,  whose 
entrance  has  lH.*cn  mentioned,  were  carried  out  of  the  chapel  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  favoure^vl  devotevs.  each  of  them  waviiiix  a  celestial 
torch  of  the  purest  tlame,  which  not  one  amonu:  the  fanatic  crowd  cither 
Kdifved  or  sus[»ected  to  be  the  creation  of  their  own  impious  hands.' — 
p.  lU. 


As  tlie  monastic  system  oriixinated  in  the  east,  and  as  the 
gloomy  fanaticism  of  Syria  and  Kgypt  was  relieved  by  the 
talents  and  elotpience,  as  wtdl  as  the  mure  cheerful  temperament 
of  the  Greek  recluses  in  the  earliest  a^es.  it  has  always  been  a 

C--'  ^ 

predominant  element  in  the  orthodox  Oriental  church,  ^lonas- 
tories  were  erected  in  the  most  commandiinx  and  beautiful 
situations,  and  the  elevation  and  re|>»se,  the  conveniences  and 
consideration  which  they  imparted,  attracted  large  numbers  of 
the  suiH  rstitious,  the  enthusiastic,  and  the  ambitious.  The  Greek 
idea  of  the  conventual  life  w;ts,  that  the  monks  became  an 
aimthema  for  their  brethren  who  remained  in  the  world  a  prev 
to  its  storms  and  temptations.  According  to  Stounlza — *  L’in- 
stitution  des  ordres  mona.stitpies  nVst  fondee  que  stir  I’idde  fonda- 
mentalo  dhine  expiation  volontaire  d'uii  innocent  p)our  lo 
coupable.' 

Two  considerations  tended  to  raise  the  monasteries  of  Greece 
in  public  estimation.  From  them  the  bishops  and  patriarchs  ot 
the  Greek  church  were  almost  invariably  selected,  and  they 
served  as  asylums  which  often  supplied  the  place  of  a  protecting 
government  during  thost^  drear}"  ages  when  the  em])irc  existed 
in  a  state  of  miserable  weakness.  In  this  character  thev  wore 
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respccteil  even  by  the  Turkish  authorities  from  the  first ;  aiui  in 
the  most  troubleii  times,  when  Mohammeilan  thuatioism  bfokeout 
with  irreutest  Uirv,  the  C'hristian  s;\notuaries  wert'  rarely  violattxl. 
When  the  monks  retunuHi  to  their  ivnvent  on  Mount  Helicon, 
after  the  revolution,  they  found  the  following  inscri{»tiou  on  the 
principal  i^ato: — *  The  Albanians  in  the  Mussulman  army  have 
prevented  tlie  Turks  from  destroying  this  convent,  Kvause  they 
hold  it  s;\cred.  and  have  frevpiently  used  it  as  an  ;isyluin.’  More 
deliuhttul  retreats  tor  literary  pursuits  can  harvlly  Iv  imagineil 
than  the  tneek  <.vnvents.  Liviiii^  under  the  cle;irest  sky,  in  the 
most  ireiiial  climate,  amidst  the  finest  mountain  Sivnery,  sur- 
rvHinded  by  w<.K>ils  whose  jvrennial  verdure  is  feil  by  ever-living 
streams,  and  commanding:  the  most  glorious  views  of  the  sea 
stiulded  with  lovely  islamls,  riised  far  above  the  noxu>us  exhala¬ 


tions  of  the  plains,  and  the  noisy  disputes  of  the  villai^es,  the 
ralfi/cr  mi<rlit  pui'sue  his  meditations  umlisturbed,  and  make  the 


worhl  the  bt‘ttei*  of  his  learnoil  leisure.  Ihit  either  fn.>m  indvdence. 


or  from  a  passionate  love  of  nature,  he  stddom  troubles  himself 
with  reading  or  writing.  A  Uii.ssiau  monk  was  once  asked  by  a 
traveller  to  what  books  his  solitary  studies  were  directed.  He 


rejdied  only  by  {pointing  to  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 

The  monks  consist  partly  of  or  priests,  and  |>artlv  of 

lav  brethren,  the  former  devoted  whollv  to  tlie  weari.some 
observances  enjoined  by  the  system,  whicii  is  unifonn  throughout 
the  Hreek  churches,  the  latttn*  attmuling  to  wi>rlvllv  ntVairs,  and 


]>roviding  for  the  temporal  wants  of  tiie  fraternity,  ddiest*  teml 
the  cattle,  and  cultivate  with  tiieir  own  hands  the  corn-fields,  the 
vineyards,  and  the  olive  grounds,  gatlu'ring  in  or  disposing  i>f  the 
]>roduce,  s<.)  that  the  fathers  may  not  come  into  contact  with  a 
]>olluting  world  at  all,  except  when  they  travel  in  rotation  to  beg 
for  the  convent. 


If  the  ngnlar  clergy  are  thus  too  far  reinovtal  from  their  fellow- 
men  in  the  common  atiairs  of  life,  the  si'cuiar  clergy  are  too 
closely  mixed  up  with  them,  and  are  ‘companions  of  the  |H‘ople 
ratlicr  than  instructors,’  tnuluring  a  comnu»n  lot  of  poverty  and 
degratlation,  and  bearing  all  their  privations  witli  the  buovant 
energv  aiul  cheerful ne.ss  which  belong  to  the  national  character. 


The  Kastmn  hierarchv  has  alwavs  wantt‘d  the  coherence,  the 


persistent  ]>olicy,  tlie  strong  supremacy,  the  |>iitient  di.sciplino, 
ami  the  steady  aim  at  dominion  which  characterize  the  jKtpacv. 
Tlie  following  com|>t\rison  of  the  two  .sy.stems  from  tlie  pen  of 
l>ean  Wadvlington  is  strictly  corrt'ct,  and  pt>ints  out  one  at  least 
of  their  distinctive  features: — 


‘ 'riiese  remarks  enable  us  first  to  ob.serve,  in  continuation  of  our 
compuristm  of  the  Clrt'ek  and  Latin  churches,  how  complete  is  the  cun- 
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trust  between  tlie  aetuul  eondltion  of  the  ])atriareli  and  that  of  the  pope. 
Divided  1»T  tlu‘  narrow  Adriatie,  on  tlie  one  side  we  see  wealtli,  preten¬ 
sion,  and  tlie  assumption  of  temporal  ])ower;  on  the  otlier,  ])overty, 
inseenrity,  and  hel|)less  dependenee.  e  next  pereeive,  witli  respeet 
to  till*  system  of  j^overnment  in  eitlier  ease,- — as  that  ol  Ivome  is  still 
distin^oiished  hy  an  aetive  and  patient  diseijdine,  which  studies  to 
attach  the  ministers  to  each  other  and  the  people  to  the  ministry,  and 
which  has  lurn  directed  zealously  and  sednlously  thronj^di  above  twelve 
e(‘ntnries  to  that  object  ;  so  the  other  wonld  rather  deserve  the  con¬ 
trary  re]>roaeh  of  looseness,  and  incoherence,  and  insubordination.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  such  is  the  necessary  eonse(jnenee  of  its  subjection 
to  foreiLrn  oppression,  and  that  a  body  which  has  been  deprived  of  the 
])ower  of  independent  action  will  lose  its  internal  cneriries  with  its 
power.  This  is  true;  but  if  we  refer  to  the  earlier  history  of  that 
church,  an<l  trace  it  from  the  days  of  Constantine  to  those  of  Paheo- 
loj^ns,  we  shall  not  lind  that  it  was  at  any  ])eriod  animated  by  that 
deliberate  spirit  of  domination  which  marked  the  progress  and  which 
marks  tin*  decay  of  Koine. 

‘  For,  in  the  first  jdaee,  the  ])atriareh  of  the  Fast  has  at  no  time 
alfeeted  tianporal  sovenagnty,  nor  claimed  any  authority  over  princes; 
and  as  he  has  not  arrogated  the  lofty  character  of  the  Koman,  he  has 
not  been  eompidhal  to  establish  any  system,  or  commit  any  crimes  to 
])resc*rv(‘  it.  'riiert'fore  the  ]»rivileges  of  the  clergy  of  (Ireece  eontiime 
nearly  in  their  original  eomlition  ;  and  the  monastic  order  escaped  tlu* 
various  corruptions  which  overspread  it  in  the  West,  as  soon  as  it 
became  useful  to  the  ambition  and  nec(‘ssary  to  the  despotism  of  the 
]>opes.  Again  ;  the  entire  subjt'ction  of  the  lower  orders  to  s]>iritual 
authority  has  never  become  so  absoluti*  a  ehureh  maxim  in  the  Fast  as 
under  ])opish  rule;  or,  if  the  prineijile  be  common  to  both  ehnrehes,  at 
least  it  has  not  been  carried  into  elleet  there  with  so  much  ihdibi-rate 
industry.  In  these  and  in  other  points  their  characters  havi*  been 
widely  ditlenait,  I’rom  the  moment  that  either  can  be  said  to  have 
assumed  a  distinct  character;  and  as  that  of  (Ireeee  has  geiu*rally  Iummi 
free  from  tlu*  ri‘stlessness  which  has  habitually  agitated  the  other,  it  is 
exempt  also  from  the  systematic  innovations  which  have  thus  been 
successively  introdue«;d,  not  into  the  doctrines  only,  but  into  the 
government  and  iliscijiline  of  the  Latin  church.’ — p.  50. 


Akt.  II. — Ifisfon/  of  hulia  under  the  first  tiro  Sovereigns  of  the 
House  of  Tiiiiniir,  Baher  and  J/iundgiin.  Dy  William  Frskine, 
Fs(p  ’I’wo  Volumes.  8vo.  London:  Longman  ifc  Co. 

The  close  ot  the  fifteenth  century  introduced  a  reinarkahle  period 
in  the  history  of  man.  The  great  unsettled  confederacies,  which, 
up  to  that  ilate,  had  existed,  began  to  form  themselves  into  solid 
empires.  They  had  long,  indeed,  acknowledged  supreme  heads, 
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l)ut  the  various  states  were  virtually  isolated  aiul  independent. 
No  <;eneral  eoin])act,  aeknowledi^ed  l)y  the  superior  potentates  of 
Christendom  maintained  a  reeognised  system,  or  held  the  balance 
of  ]>ower.  Each  ])ursued  its  own  course,  regardless  of  external 
iutlueuces.  In  Spain,  a  crowd  of  little  kingdoms  divided  the 
soveri‘iguty  of  a  rich  soil  and  an  active  ])opulation.  Jn  France, 
the  grand  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  vassals  only  in  name,  and 
by  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  the  strength  of  tlieir  arms,  and 
the  tierceness  of  their  character,  were  often  more  formiilable  to 
the  central  throne,  than  that  throne  was  to  them.  Jn  luigland 
no  monarch  hail  taught  the  barons  how  to  submit,  or  how  to 
become  less  haughty  ;  but,  as  the  sixteenth  century  drew  near, 
new  jninciples  sprung  out  of  extraordinary  events,  and  a  change 
came  over  the  political  as])ects  of  J^iUro])e.  A  dej)ressed  and 
broken  aristocracy  in  England,  emaciated  by  civil  wars,  began  to 
unite  under  the  House  of  Fudor,  not  because  their  jealousies  were 
at  an  end,  but  because  their  forces  were  exhausted.  Had  they, 
indeed,  ceased  from  their  rancorous  emulation,  each  might  have 
been  contmit  to  hold  his  own ;  but  the  su|)remacy  which  neither 
would  yield  to  the  other,  they  all  offered,  in  pure  imdice,  to  the 
king,  wh(^  was  courageous  and  adroit  (‘iiough  to  ])roiit  by  their 
dissensions.  The  Friuich,  aftir  exju'lling  their  English  invaders, 
joined  their  great  tiefs,  one  by  one,  under  a  single  sce])tre.  d'he 
Spaniards,  by  con(|uest  and  marriages,  and  the  sense  of  a  common 
danger,  were  gradually  brought  under  one  authority.  'I'hus 
the  tires  that  had  desolated  three  of  the  linest  countries  in 


Europe,  continued  only  to  rage  in  the  Herman  and  Italian  states. 
Hut  the  accidents  which  made  Charles  V.  a  distinguished 
monarch,  aided  in  accelerating  the  main  result.  His  vast  acijui- 
sitions  rendered  him  an  object  of  tiaror  to  the  other  Cdiristiaii 
soven‘igns.  'I'hey  were  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  fearful  of  his. 
ambition.  Out  of  these  feelings  arose  naturally  that  new  j)olicy 
known  as  Uie  htdaacr  of  jtonrr  ;  for  in  onh'r  to  keep  one  mighty 
rival  within  bounds,  nations  began  to  agree  that  none  should 
enlarge  its  territories  so  as  to  bec(Mno  dangerous  to  the  rest. 
Cu]hdity  and  blindness  often  broke  this  ])ublic  Eurojx'an  law;: 
but  an  iuternational  system  wiis  at  last  acknowledged,  ainl  had 
the  effect  of  giving  permanence  to  states  and  kingdoms. 

This  historical  ])rocess  wi?  have  glanced  at,  ])ecause  it  sujiplies 
a  ])arallel  to  something  very  similar  which  happened  in  Asia, 
though  in  different  ways,  and  not  to  the  same  extent.  Immense 
con(|uests  had  been  made  by  those  soldiers  of  genius  known 
popularly  as  denghiz  and  damarlane,  by  which  names — since 
they  are  familiar — we  prefer  to  designate  them.  These  acijuisi- 
tions  were  moulded  into  empires  of  vast  proportions,  which  after- 
s. — VOL.  VIII.  M  M 
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WHiils,  when  the  minds  that  first  surveyed  and  ruled  them  had 
departed,  broke  into  smaller  kingdoms  which  carried  on  struggles 
among  tliemselves,  until,  after  the  balance  of  j)ower  had  begun 
to  be  established  in  Christendom,  ])ermanent  states  first  rose, 
amid  the  subsiding  fermentations  of  ]>olitics  in  the  East. 

A  brilliant,  but  terrible  povvtT  had  long  been  advancing  from 
Asia,  and  threatening  the  civilization  of  Europe.  The  rapidity 
tsith  wliich  the  Ottoman  Sultans  swept  the  world,  from  their 
original  borders  as  far  as  Egypt,  surjnised  and  alarmed  all  the 
Christian  potentates.  But  as  their  neighbours  increased  in  ))ower, 
the  j>rogn‘ss  of  their  legions  was  cheeked,  and  Europe,  ])erhaps, 
owed  as  much  to  the  victories  of  other  Tartar  chiefs  as  to  the 
ixchievements  of  the  ])ious  and  gallant  knights  who  fought  with 
consecrated  arms  against  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  their 
manners,  and  their  liberties. 


Jn  tliat  great  repository,  in  which  are  deposited  the  historical 
trophies  and  achievements  of  the  human  race,  the  Tartars 
occupy  too  retired  a  position.  Their  infiuenceon  the  destinies  of 
the  world  has  been  immense ;  they  have  nurtured  the  greatest 
con<[nerors  ;  and  though  they  have  accomplished  little  for  which 
future  gratitude  will  attach  to  their  name,  the  part  they  have 
phiyed  in  the  grand  but  sad  arena  of  im})erial  conflicts,  has  been 
so  illustrious  that  history  must  give  them  its  volumes,  and 
become  splendid  by  narrating  the  acts  and  fortunes  of  their  race. 
The  sontliern  countries  of  Asia  and  of  Europe  have  from  the 
most  distant  ages  been  ex})osed  to  invasions  from  the  north, 
which  has  poured  out  its  migratory  inhabitants,  century  after 
century,  to  exchange  their  native  wilds  for  more  genial  and  fruit¬ 
ful  n'gions — entering  some,  and  quitting  them  like  a  storm,  but 
settling  ill  others,  and  displacing  the  original  tenants  of  the 
soil.  In  ancient  time.s,  these  hosts,  which  issued  from  the  great 
mirsiav  of  compierors  round  the  Arctic  circle,  were  Scythians, 
Germans,  or  Gauls ;  but  in  later  ages  they  have  been,  in  Asia, 
the  Tartar  tribes  alone. 


The  name  Tartar  has  been  rendered  familiar  only  since  the 
twelfth  cmitury.  Eurojiean  writers  have  generally  conqirehended 
under  it  that  family  of  the  human  species,  which  ranges  over 
the  immense  territory  extending  from  the  Himalaya  Mountiiins, 
from  the  river  Uxus,  from  the  Euxine,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  far 
as  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  tribes  dwelling  there  may  differ  from 
each  other  in  language,  and  even  in  origin  ;  but  the  ap])ellation, 
by  Christian  historians,  is  applied  to  them  all,  though  it  is 
unknown  to  themselves  as  a  general  term,  and  never  ])roperly 
belonged  even  to  any  consideralde  ])roportion  of  them.  It  seems 
originally  to  have  belonged  to  that  nation  w  hich  w  e  now,  w  hether 
philosophically  or  not,  distinguish  as  Mongols  or  Moguls,  and  by 
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one  of  tliose  ox|)iinsions  so  coininon  to  foreie:ners,  luis  been  erro- 
neoiislv  applied  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
Asia.  It  is  hopeless  at  this  day  to  rectify  the  error,  as  well  as 
by  no  means  desirable,  since  a  general  denomination  is  necessiiry, 
and  if  the  familiar  one  were  dropped,  a  new  one  i\into  as  false 
would  probably  be  invented. 

Then'  are  historical  traces  of  eruptions  from  the  Tartar 
deserts  towards  the  south  in  very  remote  ages  :  but  they  lH‘gau 
to  ov(‘rllow  in  huge  volumes,  and  to  acipure  a  ])ermanent  iis- 
cendi'ucy  in  modern  times,  immediately  before  and  aft(*r  the 
tenth  century.  Largt‘  bodies  i)f  them  traversed  the  frontiers  and 
scttlctl  ill  the  dominions  of  the  Saracen  khalifs;  two  hundred 
years  lat«u*  they  followed,  in  enormous  legions,  the  standard  of 
Jenghiz  Khan,  and  more  than  a  century  after  they  broke  out  ot 
tht'ir  wilderiu‘ss  on  every  side,  to  triumph  and  plunder  at  the 
signal  of  Amir  Taimur,  so  celebrated  in  the  west  as  Tamarlane. 

Adojitiug  the  ajjpellation  of  Tartars,  we  tind  the  tribes  included 
under  it  consisting  of  three  grand  divisions  or  races,  all  ditfering 
from  each  other  in  language,  institutions,  and  manners.  The 
tirst  are  the  Tunguses  and  Mantchus,  in  the  east  of  Asia,  north 
of  China.  The  second  are  the  Mongols,  or,  as  they  are  called  by 
the  Persians  and  Indians,  the  i\Ioghuls,  who  are  settled  chiefly  in 
the  central  territories  north  of  Tibet,  and  far  westward  in  the 
deserts  uiitraced  by  geography  and  untravelled  by  explorers. 
The  third  are  the  Turks,  who  have  held,  during  many  cimturies, 
the  large  regions  stretching  still  westward  of  the  Mongols,  from 
the  wilderness  of  Koli,  as  far  as  the  Wolga  and  the  Don.  ( )n  the 
.south,  they  S]m*ad  to  the  (.^asjuan  lake,  on  the  north  to  Siberia. 
A  few  tribes,  belonging  to  each  division,  are  found  out  of  these 
territorial  limits  ;  but  the  Turks  occujiy  the  largest  country,  are 
the  most  numerous,  and  fill,  perhaps,  the  most  consjiicuous  }>or- 
tion  of  Tartar  history.  That  family  of  them  which  settled  in 
European  Turkey  is  only  a  limited  branch,  since,  though  Otto¬ 
mans  are  all  Turks,  there  are  millions  of  Turks  <piite  distinct 
from  th(‘  ( fttoman  nation.  In  fact,  each  of  the  main  divisions 
of  the  Tartar  race  is  broken  down  into  an  intinite  numl>er  of 


smaller  tribes,  generally  independent  of  each  other,  managing 
separately  their  own  concerns,  and  particularized  by  special  names. 
Though,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  ap])eHations  Mantcliu 
and  Mongol  are  used,  these  names  are  unknown  to  the  nations 
which  bear  them.  The  tribes,  liowever,  who  speak  the  Turki 
tongue,  aj^pear  to  acknowledge  themselves  as  Turks. 

Divider  I  as  they  are,  the  Tartar  races  are,  neveriheless,  united 
by  customs  and  institutions  prevailing  among  them  all.  They 
are  invariably,  in  their  own  regions,  pastoral  ;  indeed,  they  could 
not  be  otherwise.  Eacli  nation  has  its  own  range  of  wander- 
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ings,  within  which  it  moves  from  sj)ot  to  spot  ;  carrying  its 
families,  Hocks,  ami  habitations  from  colder  to  warmer  regions, 
from  scarct^  to  abundant  piv^tures,  from  dried  up  or  bitter  water- 
])ools,  to  sweet  and  copious  springs.  This  necessity,  common  to 
them  all,  has  ])rodnced  uniform  customs.  All  their  dwellings 
consist  of  traits  or  moveable  huts;  Hocks  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hors(‘s,  (‘(.nstitute  their  wealth  ;  milk  is  their  ]>rinci})al  food,  to 
which  is  occasionally  added  a  little  Hesh  ;  and  they  despise  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  as  W(.‘ll  as  those  peojde  who  live  on  corn, 
or,  as  they  contem})tuously  express  it,  on  the  top  of  a  weed. 
These  barbarians  an^  right,  unless  our  modern  philosophers  are 
wrong,  who  tell  us  that  everything  should  be  eaten  in  its  natural 
state — grapes  unfermented,  and,  therefore,  if  they  are  consistent, 
corn  should  be  eaten  in  its  natural  state,  which  is  a  ])oor  and 
W(u*thl(‘ss  weed. 

3'he  women  attend  to  all  domestic  cares,  watch  the  children, 
]n*e[Kire  food  and  clothing,  and  assist  in  tending  the  Hocks.  The 
men,  when  th(‘y  reach  a  country  containing  game,  delight  in  the 
chase,  and  live  like  centaurs,  ])er|)etually  mounted.  Such  an 
existiuice  nurtures  them  in  habits  of  fatigue,  renders  them 
careless  of  ])rivation,  accustoms  them  to  the  (piick  movements  of 
soldiers,  and  has  fre( piently,  when  Russian  compiest  found  its  way 
into  their  hom(‘S,  driven  back  the  enemy  with  shame  and  loss. 
3'hc  (V.ars  have  recognised  these  (pialities,  and  their  Cossack 


trcKjps  are  imitations  of  the  Tartar  hordes  ;  but  the  desert-bred 
horseman  dwindles  under  the  whip  of  the  drum-major,  and  is  no 
longer  able  to  staiul  the  shock  of  his  old  brothers  by  blood,  the 
Ottomans,  who  sprang  originally  from  the  same  soil,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  independence  as  his  forefathers. 

This  independence  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Tartar  nations,  and 
they  lose  it  when  they  are  trans]»lanted.  Their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  though  not  uniform,  is  generally  some  modiHcation  of  the 
patriarchal  ;  the  spirit  of  a  clan  unites  each  tribe  ;  hereditary 
usages  have  the  power  of  laws,  and  the  (dders,  or  ‘grey-beards,' 
an'  consulted  on  occasions  of  imjiortance  or  danger. 

C  >t  the  three  races  thus  distinguished,  and  thus  inhabiting  those 
deserts,  the  most  eastern,  or  the  ^lantchus,  though  their  historical 
achievements  have  been  considerable,  merit  the  least  attention. 
They  are  far  from  being  so  brilliant  as  the  other  nations  of  the 
same  familv.  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  they  marched  over 
high  mountains,  and  compiered  China,  where  they  have  .since 
remained,  savage  and  unteachable,  and  whence  they  will  probably 
be  expi'lled.  During  earlier  inroads,  many  of  tlieir  race  had 
already  been  established  within  the  Chinese  frontier;  but  they 
contir.ued  unknown  to  the  hi.storians  of  Persia  and  of  India,  and 
never  exercised  any  direct  or  percet>tible  iiiHuenceon  the  fortunes 
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of  those  countries.  (>nce,  indeed,  in  our  own  days,  a  ^lantchu 
arinv  looked  down  on  tlie  valley  of  the  (hinges  from  the  heights 
above  Nh'paul,  hut  they  were  driven  into  Tibet,  and  never 
a|)|)eared  again. 

Ihit  the  Mongols  or  ^loguls,  who  were  seated  between  the 
Mantchus  aiul  tin'  dhirks,  played  a  most  im|)ortant  Jiart,  though 
for  a  brief  period,  in  tlu‘  history  of  Asia.  Tor  several  ages,  the 
ditferent  Tartar  races  or  tribes  in  the  north  had  carried  on  war 


with  each  otlaa*,  nninterrupted  by  the  surrounding  nations,  when 
tienghiz  Khan,  thechitd’ of  a  small  and  obscure  tribe  called  Mon¬ 
gols,  having  .sutVcnnl  many  misfortunes,  was  at  length  restored  to 
authority,  and  became  cons])icuuus  among  the  lua'oes  who  were 
celebrated  in  desert  songs.  The  young  damsels  who  chaunted  in 
their  ttaits  every  evening,  promised  victory  to  the  young  chief, 
who  was  follow<*d  with  ardent  love  by  i‘V(‘ry  warrior  in  the  cam]>. 
(Jradually  he  .sidxlued  a  number  of  the  tribt's  around,  and  united 
them  into  ont‘  martial  nation.  At  the  head  of  this  confederacy  ho 
.suddenly  appeal'd  in  Thina,  cut  to  pieci's  the  native  armie.s,  and 


set  up  his  throne  in  Pekin.  Vet  then*  he  n'fused  to  stay,  thougli 
with  such  a  brigiit  and  rich  empire  at  his  fet't.  ile  returned  into 


d'artary,  and  attacked  the  most  powerful  tribes,  compelling  tlnan 


one  by  one  to  own  Ids  sovereignty,  until  In'  found  himself  in 


command  of  a  host  in  which  each  h‘gion  was  lik(*  a  nation. 


was 
in  a 

region  beyond  the  .scope  of  her  curiosity.  Swiftly,  howeviu*,  he 
followed  the  way  which  others  of  the*  same  race  had  prt'viously 
oj)ened,  crossed  the  Taxartt'S,  marched  through  the  rich,  pojadou.s, 
and  retined  countries  of  Central  Asia,  and  whenever  he  came  to  a 
city,  paused  to  sack  and  plunder  it.  Jlis  ravages  swiipt  over 
Khorassan  and  th(‘ encircling  ])rovinc<‘S,  ovt'r  l\*rsia  and  vXrmenia, 
and,  in  another  direction,  as  far  as  the  Indies,  where  it  is  now 


ready  he  reigiu'd  as  far  as  tie*  IkTsian  borders  ;  but  Europe 
still  ignorant  of  the  terrible  geidus  which  had  s]>rung  up 


included  within  our  empire.  Not  yc‘t  conti‘nt,  he  added  to  the 
increasing  surface  of  his  sway  the  wide  })lains  of  Khozars  and 
Kumans,  beyoinl  the  Cas})ian. 


The  march  of  his  army  was  like  a  ])lague. 


Tartars  killed 


and  mutilated  as  if  tlnar  victims  had  lujt  been  human.  A  dreadful 


track  of  ruin  marked  the  course  by  which  they  went  and  came. 
It  was  their  jxdicy  to  leave  no  enemy  that  could  rise  up  in  their 
rear,  so  that  they  slaughtered  all,  except  such  women  and  youths 
as  were  beautiful  enough  to  be  sold  at  great  prices  into  servitude. 
Ma.ssacres  became  their  daily  delight,  ami  such  wide  regions  did 
they  drench  with  blood,  that  the  word  Mogul  is  .still  use<l  as 
a  malediction  in  the  East.  The  imaginary  beings,  known 
in  our  nurseries  as  ( )gres,  tlerivcd  their  iileas  and  tlndr  name 
from  the  f)ighur.s,  a  tribe  which  tirst  resisted  Jeughiz  Klian,  and 
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then  marched  in  the  van  of  Ids  armies,  'svhen  they  overran  the 
east  of  Knro])o.  So  ferocious  and  cannibal  were  they,  that  at 
the  sii^ht  of  them  women  died,  and  cldldren  were  smitten  with 
insanity.  Tlie  successors  of  denuinz  made  full  use  of  the  Tartar 
tlnrst  for  carna.^e.  On  one  side,  into  Southern  China,  on  tlie 
other,  as  far  as  Vienna,  they  carried  the  alarm  ot  their  victories; 
and  had  the  inheritors  of  this  enormous  dominion  ])ossessed  the 
<j;enius  of  him  wlio  founded  it,  all  the  princes  of  Christendom 
mi<j^ht  have  ]>oen  forced  to  league,  that  civilization  itself  might 
not  he  rooted  up  by  Asiatic  savages.  Within  one  century,  how¬ 
ever,  this  empire,  which  liad  s])read  from  the  Korean  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  liad  dissolved,  and  was  replaced  by  a  number  of  separate 
kiuLrdoms,  which,  in  the  vear  1  tOO,  were  annihilated  bv  Tamar- 
lane. 

The  Mogul  supremacy,  therefore,  lasted  about  seventy  years  in 
a  solid  state,  and  about  a  hundre<l  more  as  an  imperfect  coii- 
federaev.  Yet,  rapidlv  as  it  passed  awav,  the  renown  of  deiiirhiz 
K1  »an  was  so  brilliant,  that  every  Mussulman  sovereign  in  Asia 
is  to  this  day  Mattered  if  genealogists  can  trace  the  sources  of  his 
lineage  to  the  blood  of  the  first  Mogul.  Kovertheless,  the  ^logul 
])ow(‘r  has  so  utterly  disa])peared  in  the  South,  that  one  little 
tril  >0  alone,  between  Herat  and  Kabul,  exists  to  sliow  that  the 
mighty  Jenghiz  ever  ruled  across  the  Taxartes  river. 

Third  in  order,  but  greatest  in  fame,  is  the  Turki  nation. 
They  ]iossessed  originally  a  vast  region,  occasionally  encroached 
upon  by  the  Moguls,  Imt,  on  the  otlu^r  hand,  much  extended  by 
con(|U(‘st.  They  seized  the  surrounding  territories  nearly  as  far 
as  M(\scow,  on  one  sidt',  and  ■Moldavia  on  the  other;  while,  in  a 
third  din'ction,  they  migrated  into  the  deserts  which  intersect 
Khorassan  and  Persia. 

In  their  own  territories,  the  Turks  have  always  remained 
pastoral  and  simple.  Beyond  them,  they  have  frequently  made 
sphaidiil  displays  of  their  nalional  character.  They  have,  in  the 
most  cultivated  parts  of  the  Kast,  acquired  and  transmitted  an 
intliuMice  superior  to  that  of  the  original  inhabitants.  They 
served  in  the  ])alaces  and  armies  of  the  Khalifs,  and  many  a 
slave  of  the  Turki  race  rose  in  the  course  of  years  to  wear  the 
purpl(‘  and  lu'ar  the  n'galia.  (Jradually  the  nation  itself  grew 
into  ascendency  ;  they  led  their  Hocks  into  Turkey  and  Persia, 
degraded  sovereigns  into  subjection,  and  founded  many  king¬ 
doms,  of  which  the  traces  still  remain.  While  they  proceeded 
in  this  triumphant  career,  the  sun  of  Jenghiz  suddenly  blazed 
over  Asia  and  eclipse«l  them  for  a  time.  Kot  one  of  their  chiefs 
was  yet  e(]ual  to  him.  Ibit  his  l)rief  empire  passed  away,  while 
theirs  incessantly  spread  ;  the  Ottoman  dominion  was  planted, 
and  a  power  was  thus  born  which  alone  of  the  Tartar  monarchies 
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survived  and  became  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  modern  })olltical 
^vorld. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  be-^inninj^  of  the  lifteenth 
centuries,  vVmir  'raimur,  or  Tamarlane,  arose.  Ihider  his  com¬ 
mand  a  Tartar  deliinj^o  broke  out  of  the  North  through  all  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  tlie  C\us})ian  Sea,  into  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  and,  under  the  same  invader,  into  India  as  far  as  Delhi. 
C\)ntem])oraneously,  the  Mameluke  dynasty  was  established  in 
Egypt,  and  thus  the  Turki  family  of  Tartars  for  centuries  ruled 
a  great  ])ortion  of  the  old  world,  and  have  left  to  the  present  day 
memorials  of  their  government  and  their  manners,  from  the  Straits 
of  (lil>raltar  to  the  desert  on  the  Venesei,  and  from  the  limits  of 
Hungary  and  Poland  to  the  fartlu'st  boundaries  of  llindostan. 

Wliih'  the  Tartar  tribes  were  intlueucing  that  ])art  of  the 
World  which  was  external  to  their  native  deserts,  events  ha])p(‘ned 
which  produced  great  changes  within  themselves.  Among  other 
occurrences  the  Uzbek  faniilv  became,  lirst  a  tribe,  then  a  nation, 
and  then  a  confederacy,  and  then  gavti  birth  to  one  of  the  greatest 
coiKjuerors  described  by  history.  W  hile  the  neighbouring  ])o})U- 
lations,  having  overrun  so  large  a  ])ortion  of  the  earth,  were 
dividing  the  sped  and  settling  within  frontiers,  the  ancestors  of 
Daber  Khan  W(Te  extending  their  re]>utati(m  and  th(‘ir  ]jower. 
The  rapid  course  of  fortune  which  in  the  East  has  so  often  borne 
a  sli])per-bearer  from  his  footstool  to  a  throne,  carried  the  de- 
scendajits  of  »lenghiz  swiftly  on  their  career  of  success  an<l  com¬ 
mand.  The  process  by  which  they  gradiudly  combine<l  a  number 
of  tribes  into  a  martial  union  is  a  narrative  full  of  heroic  e|>isodes, 
but  too  intricate  and  too  closely  stu(l(l(‘(l  with  names  that  appear 
and  vanish  like  shooting  stars,  to  be  analyzed  or  com])ressed. 
However,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  'I’aimur,  the  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty,  which  flatterers  tr;u*ed  to  a  heavenly  lineage,  carved 
an  empire  out  of  the  waste  lands  of  tin*  world.  At  his  death 
this  vast  dominion  was  divided,  and  E(*rghana,  in  Central  Asia, 
descended  through  vari')us  hands  to  l)al>er,  who  spt^edily  emu¬ 
lated  his  gnjat  ]>redecessor  s  renown.  It  was  he  who  built  up 
the  Mogul  thnme  in  lliinlostan,  and  this  link,  connecting  his 
history  wuth  our  own,  drew  Mr.  Erskine  into  the  study  of  those 
exciting  events  and  those  wonderful  ]K‘riods  in  the  history  of 
man  on  which  he  based  the  remarkable  work  suggestive  of  this 
article.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  it.,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
our  literature  would  have  been  enriched  by  a  book  .‘is  rare  in  its 
charai.'ter,  and  as  interesting  in  its  contents,  .as  any  we  j)ossess  on 
the  wild  and  brilliant  story  of  Eastern  con([uest  and  rule.  As  it 
is,  the  volumes  now  published  are  ma.sterpieces  of  learning,  of 
criticism,  and  of  narrative.  They  exj)lore  ])a.ss.‘iges  of  Indian 
history  wdiich  had  been  neglected ;  they  lead  us  past  the  pro- 
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foiiinl  researches  of  the  French  (the  English  had  made  none) 
into  the  original  archives  of  Asia,  and  tlie  result  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  work  which,  for  integrity  and  value,  has  not  often  been 
exceeded. 

Passing  on  from  the  introductory  pictures,  representing  the 
Tartar  races  rising  in  their  own  deserts  and  overtlowing  tlu*ir 
natural  frontiers,  to  tlie  lives  of  Ikiher  and  his  son  Humayun,  we 
follow  the  course  of  Tartar  coinpiest  in  India.  Baber  was  by  his 
tlatten*rs  traced  to  a  collateral  lineage  with  Jenghiz  Khan,  .so 
that  the  dvnastv  he  founded  in  Hindostan  was  called  the  Mofiiil. 

The  vicissitudes  of  this  wonderful  man's  career  may  be  rapidly 
recounted  to  show  of  what  elements  the  history  of  such  a  coii- 
([ueror  consists,  lie  tir.st  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  little 
kingdom  of  Ferghana,  which,  while  still  a  youth,  he  had  to 
defend  against  invaders  on  all  sides.  The  neighbouring  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Samarcand,  a  rich  and  ])0])ulous  country,  was  then 
convulsed  by  domestic  anarchy,  and  Baber  interrupted  its  revo¬ 
lutions  by  suddenly  taking  ])ossession  of  it.  While  thus  iMi- 
gaged,  his  brother  revolted  at  home,  and,  marching  to  (piell 
him,  a  n'bellion  rose  behind  him,  not  oidy  in  his  new  dominions 
in  Samarcand,  but  in  Arbejan  also,  and  he  lost  them  both.  The 


cam]>aigu  restored  him  the  latter,  and  the  former  he  regained  for 
a  short  time;  but  at  that  juncture  a  Tartar  chief,  named  Sher- 
bana,  suddenly  sprang  to  great  power,  and,  for  awhile,  the  star 
of  Baber  was  completely  eclipse<l.  lie  had  once  to  capitulate, 
and  twice  to  esca])('  from  captivity.  Nevertheless,  his  mighty 
spirit  rose  under  tliese  disasti'rs;  he  had  still  the  charm  of  a 
famous  name,  and  new  armies  came  round  his  dag.  While 
Sherbana  ruled  in  his  paternal  kingdom,  he  marched  away  and 
contjuered  the  im]K)rtaut  territory  of  Kabul,  and  then  Kandahar, 
returning  occasionally  to  harass  his  enemy  and  rival,  (hadually 
ascending  eastward,  he  entered  Siinlh,  and  subdued  it ;  then 
Moultan  fell  befon'  his  arms,  and  the  splendid  region  of  India 
lay  before  him.  Thus  brought  within  reach  of  what  had 
lu'en  his  nation's  greatest  aml)ition,  he  half  forgot  the  throne 
he  had  lo.st,  and  four  times  successively,  at  the  head  of  ^a 
powerful  host,  he  attacked  the  kings  of  India.  As  many 
times  they  drove  his  forces  back  ;  but  he  invaded  their  fron¬ 


tiers  once  more,  and  at  last  victoriously.  From  Umballa  he 
marched  to  Delhi;  from  Delhi  to  Agra,  and  through  the  jn’o- 
vinces  around,  until  the  family  of  Lodi  rulers  passed  away  tor 
over.  Not  even  the  Raj  [loots  could  resist  his  extending  autho- 


rity.  Their  cavalry  was  routed ;  their  fortified  cities  were 
burnetl  ;  Baber  left  them  [irostrate  and  crossed  the  Danges, 
gradually  increasing  the  circle  of  his  sway,  and  at  last  restoring 
himself  for  awhile  to  the  possession  of  his  ancient  inheritance  in 
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Central  Asia.  At  his  death,  in  1530,  he  left  the  character  of  an 
illustrious  monarch,  enterprising,  ardent,  frank,  gifted  with  tine 
Clients  himself,  and  peculiarly  sensible  of  merit  in  others.  He 
was  born  while  every  neighbouring  throne  was  occupied  by  his 
relatives.  Scarcely  was  he  grown  to  manhood  when  not  one  of 
these  remained  ;  he  was  the  sole  remnant  of  his  house,  and  yet 
he  planted  a  brilliant  and  powerful  dynasty,  ilumayun,  his 
successor,  with  inferior  (pialities,  inherited  the  same  ditticulties 
and  p(‘rils.  His  empire  had  been  ac(|uired  by  his  father  only 
tivt‘  years  before,  and  the  labour  of  conquest  was  still  going  on. 
The  ])eopl(*  and  the  chiefs  were  not  unanimous  in  his  favour. 
The  kingdom  around  Persia,  Samarcand,  J3okhara,  Hissa,  Balk, 
ami  Hindostan  itself,  contained  many  daring  s])irits  aspiring  to 
the  throne.  We  therefore  follow  Humayun  without  astonish^ 
ment,  through  intinite  changes  of  fortune.  We  perceive  him 
stniggling  with  armed  rivals  on  evmy  side.  After  a  long  eonllict, 
he  broki^  the  independence  of  Central  India,  and  curbed  the 
chiefs  of  .Malwa  and  Guzerat,  though  these  dominions  were 
scarcely  accpiired  before  they  wen*  again  wrested  from  him.  He 
next  con(|uenHl  and  lost  Bengal,  and  at  length  fell  from  the 
throne  of  Hindostan,  which  saw  itself  once  more  under  the 
Afghan  race  of  kings.  Humayun,  at  first,  enjoyed  a  Huctuating 
authority  in  Sindh,  but  was  sp(‘edily  a  fugitive,  and  passed  from 
the  deserts  into  Persia,  where  he  b(.‘gan  to  rise  once  more.  He 
subdued  several  countries,  while  still  an  exile  from  his  father’s 
cmj)ire,  and  then  determined  again  to  seat  himstdf  in  Agra, 
which  purpose  he  accom])lished  only  a  short  period  before  his 
death. 

The  history  of  Humayun  is  a  wonderful  and  romantic  story; 
but  perha])s  one  of  the  most  striking  ej)isodes  in  it  relates  to  his 
brother,  who,  being  faithless  to  his  royal  r(‘lative,  was  pursuctl, 
assailed,  and  defeated.  Notliing  remained  but  to  disi  )ose  of  him. 
TS'ow  Bab(‘r’s  last  command  to  Humayun  was,  that  however  any 
of  his  brothers  might  offend,  he  should  never  put  one  of  them  to 
death.  >M  r.  Krskine  ])rocecds  to  describe  the  catiistrophe.  ‘  Though 
strongly  urged  on  every  side,  Humayun  obstinately  persisted  in 
refusing  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  brother's  blood  ;  ])Ut  he 
resol v(‘d,  by  depriving  him  of  his  eyesight,  to  render  him  unlit 
for  public  life.  For  this  pur])Ose  he  ordered  the  mirza’s  servants 
to  be  removed  from  about  his  p(*rsoii,  and  su])plied  their  ])laco 
by  some  of  his  own.  He  instructed  his  evva^r-bearer,  douher,  from 
whom  we  have  the  detailed  particulars  of  this  event,  to  watch 
tin*  intcTior  of  the  tent,  and  on  no  account  to  yield  to  sleej)  for 
a  moment.  Jouher  went  on  duty  about  afternoon  prayers, 
when  the  unhappy  })rince  asked  for  a  prayer  carped,  and 
liaving  received  it,  prostrated  himself  in  prayer.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  413.) 
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He  asks  his  piard  what  is  to  he  done  with  him,  and  Joulier 
evaded  a  rejily  hy  sayinjx,  ‘  His  majesty  the  emperor  is  most 
mercit’ul.'  Thus  the  night  j)assed  away.  Next  morning,  Huma^mn 
gave  onlers  that  his  l>rother’s  eyes  should  be  lanced,  and  set  out 
on  his  march,  giving  orders  that  the  victim  should  lollow  him 
when  he  had  sutiered  his  punishment.  The  servants,  however, 
disj)uted  about  the  task,  each  wishing  to  put  it  on  another ;  at 
last,  thn*e  of  them  galloped  after  the  emperor  to  ap])eal  to  him. 


‘  Nol>ody  will  do  this  deed,’  said  Ali  Host,  a  chief  officer, 
exclaimed  Humayun,  ‘  what  has  come  over  thee  i 

V  ' 


‘  Thou,’ 
Go  thou 


and  do  it.’  »louher,  the  ewer-bearer,  tells  the  sad  story: — 


‘  Having  received  this  order,  we  returned,  and  Clholam  Ali  said  to 
the  mirza  (the  emperor’s  brother),  O  mirza,  would  that  Almighty 
God  tore  my  tongue  from  the  roots  rather  than  that  the  words  1 
speak  should  come  from  my  mouth.  Hut  for  the  commands  of 
])rinces  there  is  no  remedy.  The  orders  arc  to  lance  your  eyes.” 
‘‘Kill  me  at  once,”  said  the  mirza.  Gliolam  Ali  replied,  “None 
dares  so  far  surpass  his  orders  as  to  kill  you.”  He  then  ])ro- 
ceeded  to  execute  the  work.  Having  foldetl  a  handkerchief. 


which  ho  had  in  his  hand,  into  a  ball,  to  serve  for  a  gag,  the 
ferash  (an  inferior  servant)  tlirust  it  into  the  mirza’s  mouth  as 


he  struggled.  They  then  held  his  hands,  dragged  him  out  of 
the  ])avilion,  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and  struck  the  lancet  into 
his  eves — such  was  the  will  of  God — fifty  times,  more  or  less. 
Like  a  brave  man,  he  did  not  utter  a  single  groan  ;  but  when  a 
man  sat  down  on  his  knees  he  said  to  him,  “  Why  do  you  sit  on 
my  knees?  Will  you  not  leave  otf?”  Except  this  exi)ression, he 
breatlu‘d  n(>t  a  comj)laint,  but  maintained  a  perfect  manly  firm¬ 
ness,  till  they  j)Oured  some  lemon  juice  and  salt  into  his  eyes. 
Being  then  tortured  beyond  endurance,  calling  on  the  name  of 
God,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  “  O  Lord  !  for  the  offences  which  I 


have  committed  in  this  world,  surely,  1  have  suffered  retribution, 
and  may  now  entertain  hopes  of  my  future  salvation.”  ’ 

When  Humayun  met  his  sightless  brother,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  sobbing  aloud,  and  loaded  him  with  affectionate  exjn’cssions. 


Such  are  the  miserable  acts  by  which  power  seeks  to  preserve 
itself  against  that  envy  which  an  unnatural  elevation  excites. 
Hr.  Erskine’s  history  abounds  in  such  illustrations.  It  is  a  work, 
indeed,  not  often  exceeded  in  interest,  and  it  decides  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  its  author. 
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Aur.  III. — Cjiiifahle'ii  Miacrlhini/ of  Forcijn  Literature. —  Hungarian 
SIcefcIies  in  Peace  and  War.  Fn>iu  the  lliiu^ariiin  ot‘  Moritz 
liikai.  Mhth  IVelatory  Notice  hy  Hineric  S/.abad,  Author  of 
‘lliiiii^arv  I *;ist  and  Present.’  Ivlinhuri^h  :  T.  Constable  &  Co. 

2.  Athens  and  the  Peloponnese ;  with  SLefehes  of  Xorthern  Greece. 
From  the  (icnnan  of  Hcrinann  llettner.  pp.  229.  Kdinhurgh  : 
'fhoinas  Constable  cS:  Co. 

Hrxrj  AUV,  wliich  for  coiiturios  has  fought  the  battles  of  Christen- 
doiu  against  Mohainnic<lanisin  and  of  Protestant  right  and 
liluu'ty  against  tlie  jesuitical  opj>ression  of  the  lla[)sl)urghs,  could 
seldom  exchaTige  the  sword  for  the  lyre.  Its  poetry,  full  of  vigour 
ami  nationality,  was  rarely  ex})ressed  by  the  genius  of  single 
men  ;  it  thriva'd  aimmg  the  people  in  tradition  and  song.  Hun¬ 
gary  cannot  boast  of  a  Shaks|)eare  or  Dante,  of  a  Cahleron  or 
Schiller;  yet  the  productions  of  the  Hungarian  p(‘n  whicli  have 
conn?  to  our  notice  have  one  characteristic  feature  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  even  the  le.ss  brilliant  of  them  from  the  crowd  of 
modern  novels  and  tales.  They  all  have  a  national  stamp  ;  they 
reflect  manners  and  customs,  feelings  and  thoughts,  original  and 
})cculiar.  ]t  is  this  feature  which  forms  the  ]>rinci])al  charm  of 
the  ‘  Hungarian  Sketches  in  Peace  and  War’  by  Moritz  IiSkai, 
and  which  makes  the  volume  before  us  not  only  attractive  and 
amusing,  but  also  instructive  in  regard  to  the  life  of  a  peojde 
whose  ])atriotic  heroism  has  roused  the  admiration  of  countries 
until  lately  ignorant  of  its  rights  and  merits.  Idkai,  who,  as  his 
translator,  Szabad,  tells  us  in  his  ])refatory  notice,  is  one  of  the 
most  ])opular  of  the  Hungarian  prose  writers  of  tictionth.at  sjwang 
up  a  fe‘w  years  ludbn^  the  late  war, — gives  us  in  his  ‘  Sketches’  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  Hungarian  family  life,  its  ]KVstimes  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  sufferings  and  enjoyments,  as  it  pre.sented  itself  before  and 
during  the  la.st  struggle,  and  aftcT  its  close.  Those  of  tln^  ])ic- 
tnres  most  faithfullv  drawn  after  nature  are  far  more  striking 
than  those  in  which  the  author  imitates  a  foreign  styh‘.  This  is 
the  case  in  ‘  Dear  Relations,’  which,  thongh  thoroughly  Hungarian 
in  scenery,  tobacco-smoke,  and  names  scarcely  to  be  pronounced 
ly"  Englishmen,  might  be  easily  transformed  into  English 
caricature  ami  Erench  fun.  It  is  an  amusing  pictiue  of  the 
troubles  and  })leasures  of  Hungarian  ho.spitality,  mixed  up  with 
the  feats  and  adventures  of  several  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
married  almo.st  without  their  knowdedge.  This  j>ortion  of  the 
story  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  French  vcuidevUles^  whilst  the 
author  attempts  the  style  of  Dickeirs.  To  a  wholly  different 
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class  belongs  ‘The  Barely  Family/  founded  on  one  of  the  most 
tragical  ej)isodes  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  a  Transylvanian 
family  murdered  by  the  savage  Wallachian  jacquerie  because  the 
son  of  the  family  has  taken  up  arms  in  the  Hungarian  cause. 
As  Idkai  writes  under  Austrian  censorship,  he,  ol  course,  does 
not  venture  to  mention  the  Austrian  wiles  by  which  the  Wal- 
lachian  mob  was  incited  to  acts  ot  barbarism  surpassing  in  horror 
the  cannibalism  of  the  Bed-men.  He,  therefore,  had  to  invent  a 
liigli-mindeil  Wallachian  j)atriot,  who  dreams  of  a  glorious  Wal- 
lachian  (Boumin)  rule  over  Transylvania,  and  endeavours  to  save 
the  Hungarians  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ruthless  gang  ;  and 
when  at  last  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  check  their 
lust  for  })lunder  and  murder,  he  di  aws  a  ])istol  and  discharges  it 
into  a  cask  of  gunpowder,  destroying  himself  and  his  murderous 
band  by  the  ex})losion.  Tlie  next  sketch,  ‘Crazy  ^larcsa,'  takes 
us  to  th(3  peasant’s  dwelling,  where  we  hear  the  tale  of  a  ])easant 
girl  becoming  insane  by  the  loss  of  her  lover.  The  great  interest 
of  the  story  lies  in  the  vivid  description  of  the  kind  and  gentle 
way  in  which  the  Hungarian  peasant  treats  the  lunatic,  reminding 
us  of  the  Fast,  where  insanity  is  reverenced  as  a  vi.sitation  of 
God,  and  the  lunatic  treated  as  a  ])rophet.  In  Hungary,  the 
sound  common  sense  of  the  pco})le  taught  them  the  very  same 
truth  which  the  philanthro]>ists  of  England  and  America  })reach  : 
that  insane  persons  shoidd  not  be  objects  of  abhorrence,  being 

invalids  entitled  to  the  care  and  forbearance  of  the  communitv. 

«/ 

In  ‘Comorn,’  the  author  portrays  a  s})ccimen  of  the  untrained 
militia  ofticer,  whom  General  Guyon  favours  with  a  practical 
lesson  of  courage,  by  claiming  his  presence  at  a  fete  on  the  to]) 
of  the  bastion,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  ‘  Mor  Berczel’ 
is  a  j»ieci‘  of  biogra]>hy  which  relates  the  predictions  of  a  som¬ 
nambulist  verified  by  the  fate  of  the  Hungarian  leader,  Berczel, 
who  from  a  deputy  in  the  diet  became  a  general  in  the  army, 
and  whose  imagination  was  so  much  struck  by  the  prophecies, 
that  they,  in  fact,  infiuencetl  his  actions.  We  feel  greatly  amused 
when  we  enter  the  house  of  ‘  Gei  gely  Szonkolyi,’  an  excellent 
Hungarian  tyrant,  henpecked,  not  by  an  amiable  wife,  but  by  a 
dragon-like  step-mother,  who  vainly  tries  to  frustrate  the  successful 
stratagems  in  love  of  a  student  unsuccessful  at  school.  Not  less 
diverting  is  the  anecdote  of  ‘The  Unlucky  Weathercock/  an  ill- 
fated  Viennese  nail-smith,  who, little  understanding  the  ap})lication 
of  exi)ediencv  at  the  right  time,  shouts  ‘  Hurrah  for  freedom’  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Austrians,  and  is  naturally  locked  up.  Ihe 
Austrians  are  beaten,  the  Hungarians  return,  the  political 
prisoners  are  released,  but  the  poor  fellow,  unaware  of  the  change, 
now  shouts,  ‘  Hurrah  for  glorious  Austria,’  and  is  again  taken  to 
prison  by  blaster  lanos,  the  time-serving  police  corporal  of  the 
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Metternich  school,  an  accomplished  iliplomatist  in  low  life.  The 
])lot  of  a  sentiimaital  talc  in  the  Ciennan  style,  ‘  The  Two  Brides,* 
is  founded  on  an  incident  hut  too  common  in  civil  and  lawohi- 
tionary  wars.  Two  sisters  are  betrothed  to  two  othcers,  who,  in 
the  course  of  events,  are  thrown  into  opposite  ranks.  The 
followim^  sketch,  ‘  The  Brewer,*  carries  ns  hack  to  the  time  of  the 
FiVnch  invasion,  and  to  the  battle  of  Uaah  in  ISO!),  when  the 
Him, Italian  patriotic  army  took  discretion  for  the  Ixdter  part  of 
valour.  The  Huiiij^arians  formerly  avoided  every  allusion  to  this 
disi^raceful  caiujiaiL^n,  but  since  their  brilliant  victories  in  IStS 
and  t!)  they  well  may  smile  with  Idkai  at  that  ludicrous  episode. 
The  author  rises  to  sublime  ])athos  in  the  ‘  Szekely  Mother,* 
describing  the  destruction  of  the  village  of  Kezdi-Vasarhely  by 
the  women  at  the  ap])roach  of  the  Russians,  after  the  men  had 
all  followed  (leiu'ral  Bern,  and  were  slain  on  the  tield  of  battle. 
‘A  Bair  is  a  charming  am'cdote  of  tlu‘  Hungarian  struggh'  in 
which  the  chivalry  ol‘  tht‘  otlic(*rs  of  the  patriotic  army  is  displayed. 

*rhe  variety  of  features  in  tlu*  ‘  Sketches’ — not  one  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  rt'sembling  the  other,  whilst  all  are  emimuitly  Hungarian, 
— is  an  evidence  of  the  superior  tahaits  of  Idkai.  ’Plie  able 
translator  has  added  a  jirefatory  notic<‘  touching  on  Hungarian 
literature,  on  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  h(‘  did  not  bestow  the 
same  thought  and  care  as  on  the  translation.  Whilst  mentioning 
Lazarus  Horvath,  Frankenburg,  and  Vachot,  e<iitors  of  flippant 
literary  ])apers,  he  forgets  the  (Uie-sided,  but  by  far  more  important, 
Athemeum,  conducted  by  Baiza,  d’oldi,  and  Vdnismarty,  the  last 
of  whom,  undoubt(?dly,  is  the  greatest  of  Hungarian  ]M)(*ts,  erpial 
in  every  respect  to  Bishop  Tegner  of  Sweden,  Miczki«‘vitz  of 
Boland,  and  Victor  Hugo(*f  France.  That  thelitiM'ary  intlmuiccof 
Kossuth’s  celebrated  daily  ]kaper,  the  ‘Besti  Hirlaj),’  should  not 
have  bei'ii  mentioneil  by  a  Hungarian  exile  is  rather  surprising, 
though  he  ])robably  may  have  thought  that  the  Fnglish  public  is 
familiar  with  it. 

idked’s  ‘  Hungarian  Sketches’  form  the  first  volume  of  ‘  Con- 
stabhfs  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Ijiterature,’  which  is  designed  to 
snp}>ly  to  the  British  public,  in  a  portable  form,  and  at  a  chea[> 
price,  some  of  the  best  ‘  accessions  which  the  literature  of  the 
globe  is  constantly  receiving.’  ’J’hc  design  is  a  good  one,  and 
we  congratulate  Messrs,  (,’onstablc  on  the  good  taste  of  their 

O  O 

first  selection,  iind  trust  that  their  enterprise  will  })rovc  as  profit¬ 
able  as  it  is  interesting  and  instructive,  d’here  is  one  feature  of 
their  plan  which  we  sjiecially  approve,  and  are  desirous  of  holding 
up  to  the  imitation  of  their  class.  ‘  Where  no  legal  co])y right 
in  this  country,’  they  say,  ‘can  be  claimed  by  the  author  or 
])ublisher  of  a  work  of  which  they  may  avail  themselves,  an  equit¬ 
able  share  of  any  profit  which  may  arise  from  its  sale  will  bo 
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set  aside  for  liis  advantage.’  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we 
shall  he  glad  to  find  so  honorable  an  example  extensively 
followed.  We  conclude  with  a  few  extracts  from  M.  lokais 
‘  Sketches,'  from  which  our  readers  will  learn  more  of  the  volume 
than  from  any  description  we  can  give. 

‘A  Hungarian  Squire. 

‘  Uncle  Lorincz  lx‘longed  to  that  medium  class  whose  duty  is  to 
manage  the  laws  and  rights  of  the  people,  kcei)  up  their  national  pre¬ 
rogatives,  look  after  their  interests  ;  in  short,  to  labour  without  noise 
or  fiime — a  man  of  whom  neither  history  nor  poets  speak,  for  the 
upright  and  honourable  man  is  not  so  rare  a  character  among  us  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  emblazon  his  name  in  history ;  and  what  could  a 
poet  make  of  an  honest  man,  who  has  neither  romance  enough  to  carry 
off  his  neighbour’s  wife,  nor  to  shoot  his  best  friend  through  the  head 
for  looking  askance  at  him  ?  Such  a  man  as  Uncle  Lorincz,  for 
instance,  who  comes  into  the  world  without  the  aid  of  a  star  or  horo¬ 
scope,  grows  up  without  becoming  a  virtuoso  on  the  piano,  goes  through 
his  classes  satisfactorily,  and  without  occasioning  any  mutiny,  and, 
finally,  returns  like  a  dutiful  son  to  his  parents,  who  assist  him  to  look 
out  for  a  good  wife,  whom  he  marries  without  any  poetical  occurrences ; 
and  who,  when  his  jiarents  are  gathered  to  their  fathers,  inherits  their 
blessing  and  their  property  unencumbered  by  debt ;  for  this  class  of 
our  countrymen  consider  debt  as  a  species  of  crime,  their  j)rinciple  being 
that  an  honest  man  should  not  spend  more  than  his  income.  This 
principle  hail  taken  such  root  in  Uncle  Lorincz’s  mind,  that,  rather  than 
run  uj)  an  account  at  the  shoemaker’s,  he  has  been  known,  in  his  scholar 
days,  to  feign  illness,  and  keep  his  room,  when  his  boots  needed 
mending,  until  the  necessary  money  lurived  from  home ;  and  the  same 
sense  of  honour,  combined  with  the  most  lavish  hospitality,  chai’acterized 
him  through  life. 

‘  Having  been  directly  called  upon  by  the  county,  he  had  accepted 
the  situation  of  szolgabiro,  or  sheriff — which  the  Hungarian  takes 
u|K)n  himself  ex  nobill  officio — from  a  generous  sense  of  duty  rather 
than  for  the  lucrative  advantages  attached  to  it,  which  by  no  means 
compensate  for  the  dimiers  he  is  obliged  to  give ;  but  he  readily  makes 
a  sacrifice  for  the  honour  of  the  employment  and  the  confidence  of  the 
peo])le  in  that  incorruptible  conscience  which  is  chosen  as  the  earthly 
providence  of  an  entire  district,  to  keep  order  and  administer  justice 
among  twenty  or  tliirty  thousiuid  people.’ — p.  3. 

‘Results  or  War. 

‘  There  were  churches  in  Comom  unrivalled  in  Hungary  for  their 
beautiful  frescoes.  There  was  the  great  Universal  Academy,  opposite 
the  Reformed  Church  ;  the  old  County-house,  crowning  three  streets ; 
the  ^gantic  Town-hall ;  the  great  Military  Hospital ;  the  fine  row  of 
buildings  on  the  Danube,  which  gave  the  town  the  air  of  a  great  city ; 
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the  llij^h-street,  with  its  quaint  edifices;  the  Calvary,*  and  the 
romantic  promenade  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

‘  In  the  midst  of  the  Danube  there  is  a  little  island :  whoever  has 
seen  it  in  former  days  may  have  an  idea  of  ])aradise !  On  crossing  the 
bridge  which  united  it  to  the  town,  an  alley  of  gigantic  palm-pines 
extended  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  through  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  gleamed  like  a  golden  network.  The  island  was 
beautifully  laid  out  in  gardens,  which  furnished  the  town  with  fruit. 
In  summer  the  gay  population  held  many  2Ljete  here. 

‘  Then  in  winter,  when  the  cold  confined  the  inhabitants  to  the  towm, 
what  merriment  and  cheerfulness  were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  The 
young  men  of  the  district  assembled  for  the  Christmas  tree  and  the 
carnival  festivities.  Every  mansion  was  open,  and  its  hospitable  land¬ 
lord  ready  to  receive  idike  rich  and  poor. 

‘  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  as  soon  as  the  early  bells  began  to  toll,  a 
serious  and  well-conditioned  jiopulation  were  seen  crowding  to  the 
churches — the  women  in  silken  dresses,  the  men  in  rich  pelisses 
fastened  with  heavy  golden  clasj>s ;  and  when  an  offering  was  wanting, 
none  were  found  remiss.  At  one  oration  by  a  pojiular  jireacher  the 
magnates  deposited  their  jewelled  clasps,  buttons,  and  gold  chains,  in 
heaps  at  the  threshold  of  the  church ;  and  with  this  gift  the  vast 
school  was  built  which  stood  opposite  the  Kt‘formed  Church. 

‘  All  this  teas — and  is  no  more  !  Two-thirds  of  the  edifices  have  been 
reduced  to  ashes  ;  three  churches — among  them  the  double-towered  ono 
w  ith  the  tine  frescoes — the  Town-hall,  the  County-house,  the  Hospital, 
the  High-street,  the  Danube-row,  and  the  entire  square,  wdth  more 
than  a  thousand  houses,  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground.  What 
remained  was  battered  to  pieces  by  the  balls,  and  destroyed  by  tho 
inundation  and  the  ice  in  the  following  spring. 

‘  The  beautiful  island  w^as  laid  w'aste,  the  trees  cut  dowm,  and  tho 
bridge  destroyed !  Where  are  the  joyous  scenes  of  the  past,  the 
pleasant  intercourse,  and  the  gay  society  ?  The  carnival  music  and  tho 
holiday  bells  are  mute ;  the  streets  are  empty,  the  houses  rootless,  and 
the  people  wTctched!’ — pp.  151,  152. 

‘  Lunatics  tn  Hitngary. 

‘  There  arc  as  yet  no  institutions  in  our  country  for  those  unhappy 
beings  in  whose  minds  “the  image  and  likeness”  to  their  Divino 
original  has  been  destroyed.  Hence  every  towm  and  village  in  Hungary 
has  its  lunatic  or  idiot,  familiar  to  everybody,  from  the  child  to  the 
old  man,  who  often  remembers  him  from  his  childhood — for  such 
unhappy  persons  generally  live  a  long  time. 

‘  They  are  looked  upon  as  public  orphans  by  the  people,  and  allowed 
to  w'ander  about  as  their  innocent  inclinations  may  suggest,  seeking 


*  In  most  Roman-catholic  towns  abroad,  there  is  wliat  is  called  a  Calvary- 
hill,  with  its  fomteen  ‘  stations  of  our  Lord,*  and  the  crucifixion  and  chapel 
crowning  the  hill,  whither  the  devout  make  little  pilgrimages,  and  where  they 
perform  their  devotions. 
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wild  dowers  in  the  lonely  woods,  singinp:  through  the  streets,  lying 
abroad  in  the  sun,  or  roaming  by  moonlight ;  and  none  wish  to  deprive 
them  of  the  blessed  free  air,  to  cheek  their  strange  gibberish,  or  their 
love  for  the  ])athless  Avoods  and  the  mysterious  moon.  They  are  sure 
to  find  good  souls  who  feed  them  when  they  are  hungry  and  clothe 
them  when  they  arc  in  want,  or  give  them  shelter  at  the  close  of  day, 
to  continue  their  ceaseless  jiilgrimage  next  morning.  And  when  the 
})ower  of  darkness  comes,  and  they  run  through  the  streets,  or  shout 
up  at  the  windows,  they  are  merely  greeted  with  “jo  bolond”  (good 
fool),  or  some  such  familiar  expression ;  but  none  try  to  silence  or  con- 
line  them,  for  it  is  known  that  silence  and  confinement  are  torment  to 
a  fatuous  person.* — p.  133. 

‘Athens  and  the  Peloponnese'  has  reached  us  just  as  we  are 
going  to  ])ress,  and  we  lose  no  time  in  introducing  it  to  our 
readers.  It  is  a  totally  different  work  from  the  preceding,  but 
has  great  merits  of  its  own,  which  will  strongly  recommend  it  to 
a  large  class.  The  author  is  richly  imbued  witli  the  spirit  of  tlie 
land  he  visited,  and  his  sketches  of  its  present  state  and  past 
fortunes  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  The  publishers  are  wise 
in  varying  the  character  of  their  volumes,  and  we  augur  well  for 
the  series,  on  account  of  the  good  taste  and  sound  judgment  which 
are  evinced  in  selecting  the  works  of  which  it  is  to  consist. 


Aht.  IV. — The  Pen fafnich  and  ifs  Assailants :  a  Pefutation  of  the 
Objections  of  Modern  IScepticisni  to  the  PentateiCch.  l>y  A\'.  T. 
lliimiltou,  D.l).,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  America.  Svo.  pp.  38S. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  London  :  Hamilton  &  Co. 

The  first  metaphysical  authority  in  Europe  is  stated  to  have 
affirmed  that  the  Deity  is  the  most  maligned  being  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  saying  is  equally  tme  of  His  book  ;  for  considering 
the  Hip])ancy,  audacity,  and  assumption  with  which  modern 
infidelity  prosecutes  its  assaults  upon  the  Bible,  there  is  ample 
ground  for  affirming,  that  this,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best, 
the  most  useful,  and  the  most  read  book,  is  also  the  most 
maligned.  And  what  renders  the  case  the  more  remarkable,  as 
well  as  the  more  discreditable  to  its  enemies,  is,  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  under  dee])er  moral  and  intellectual  obligations  to  the 
Bible  than  to  any  other  book  in  the  world. 

V 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  not  uninteresting  inquiry  for  some 
of  our  infidel  progre.ssionists  to  institute — whence  came  the  light 
which  has  enabled  them  to  escape  out  of  the  prison-house  of 
ancient  heathenism,  and  placed  them  in  the  centre  of  so  much 
wider  a  circle  than  any  of  the  sages  of  antiquity?  What  would  our 
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learneil  infidels  themselves  have  been,  and  whereabouts  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  progress  would  they  have  stood  if  such  a 
book  as  the  Bible  had  never  existed,  or  never  exerted  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  their  mental  and  moral  training  ?  For,  without  attri¬ 
buting  to  them  any  very  great  eminence  in  these  respects,  we 
will  take  upon  us  to  affirm,  that  but  for  the  Bible,  they  had 
never  escaped  from  the  shackles  of  superstition,  nor  gained  that 
mental  liberty  and  strength  they  now  employ  against  their 
greatest  moral  and  intellectual  benefactors.  It  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  these  ])arties  to  ignore  their  obligations  altogether, 
and  fancy  that  they  have  emancipated  themselves,  and  risen  by 
dint  of  their  own  unaided  efiorts  to  the  pinnacle  of  light  on 
which  they  think  they  stand.  But  thr^y  would  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  show  how,  at  this  ago  of  the  world,  they  are  so  much 
more  enlightened  than  the  Hindoos,  so  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
Chinese,  and  so  nnich  nearer  the  standard  of  human  perfection 
than  the  New  Hollander  or  the  Hottentot,  if  it  be  not  the  Bible 
that  has  originated  the  difierence.  It  would  be  worth  while  for 
those  assailants  of  the  Bible  who  wish  to  persuade  the  world  that 
it  is  a  mere  bundle  of  untruths  and  fabrications,  which  it  would 
be  better  to  forget  or  destroy,  to  employ  their  learning  and  acute¬ 
ness  in  determining  how  little  or  how  much  that  ])ortion  of  the 
world  we  call  Christendom,  as  contrasted  with  heathendom,  owes 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  point  of  intellectual  vigour, 
moral  cultivation,  social  happiness,  scientific  progress,  individual 
independence  and  happiness,  and,  indeed,  nearly  everything  else 
that  ennobles  human  nature,  and  either  heightens  its  joys  or  miti¬ 
gates  its  sufferings.  This  would  be  a  much  more  appropriate  and 
profitable  occupation  for  them  than  constantly  labouring  to  per¬ 
suade  the  world  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  neither 
Moses  nor  Jesus  Christ  had  ever  lived. 

If  a  person  unac(piainted  with  the  infidel  controversy  for  the 
last  hundred  years  or  more  were  to  judge  of  it  only  by  some 
recent  exhibitions,  he  might  conclude  that  discoveries  of  the 
utmost  importance  liad  been  made  by  the  modei*n  enemies  of 
the  Bible,  and  that,  by  their  profound  researches  and  practised 
dialectics,  they  had  reduced  it  to  the  position  of  the  clumsiest 
and  most  odious  piece  of  imposture  ever  set  up  in  the  world. 
Should  he  implicitly  believe  the  statements  made  by  these  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Book,  he  would  conclude  that,  after  having  deceived 
the  greater  part  of  the  learned  and  unlearned  of  the  civilized 
world  for  so  many  centuries,  it  had  been  reserved  for  the  free 
spirits  and  deep  thinkers  of  the  ])resent  age — par  excellence,  ‘  the 
Age  of  Progress' — to  unmask  the  imposture,  and  explode  the 
veteran  untmth  of  this  deep  plot  against  the  advancement  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race. 

N.S. — VOL.  VIII. 
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But,  after  all  the  assumption  and  unfairness,  all  the  pretension 
and  arrogant  dogmatism,  of  the  infidel  party,  we  cannot  com¬ 
pliment  them  with  showing  any  brilliant  progress.  Their  argu¬ 
ments  are  for  the  most  part  stale,  and  have  been  frequently  and 
sufficiently  refuted.  Infidels  write,  however,  as  if  their  objections 
were  (piite  new,  and  had  never  been  answered,  or  never  could  be. 
One  thing  especially  deserves  remark  in  the  modem  controversy. 
It  is  the  supercilious,  facile,  touch-and-go  style  in  which  the  most 
solemn  and  momentous  questions  are  despatched.  A  mere  hypo¬ 
thesis  neutralizes  important  facts ;  a  sneer  annihilates  Judaism  ; 
and  a  law  of  our  modern  philosophy  consigns  Moses,  with  all  his 
learning  and  all  his  miracles,  to  the  limbo  of  all  the  vanities. 
You  have  only  to  observe  how  Mormonism  came  into  existence, 
and  has  led  away  its  thousands  of  votaries,  and  you  ^^dll  clearly 
understand  how  Jesus  Christ  introduced  his  religion,  and  gained 
so  many  followers.  In  fact,  the  modem  instance  illustrates  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  these  sages  of  infidelity  the  origination  of 
all  religions,  and  convinces  them  that  they  are  all  equally  the 
work  either  of  fanatics  or  impostors.  So  they  wrap  it  up,  and 
profess  to  be  at  ease  in  their  conclusions,  and  pleased  with  the 
feats  of  their  philosophy. 

Happily  the  friends  of  the  Bilde  and  of  humanity  are  not 
easily  frightened  by  the  formidable  array  of  hard  words,  and  bold 
assertions.  They  view  the  controversy  as  involving  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  their  nature  and  cheering  in  its  future  prospects. 
They  have,  therefore,  accustomed  themselves  to  look  all  the 
objections  to  the  Bible  full  in  the  face,  and  to  scrutinize  them 
much  more  thoughtfully  and  thoroughly  than  those  suspect  who 
employ  them  either  to  display  their  originality,  to  vaunt  their 
free  thinking,  or  to  extenuate  their  libertinism.  Hence  a  mere 
difficulty  does  not  shake  the  faith  of  Christians.  Mysteries  they 
rather  welcome  as  not  at  all  alien  to  a  divine  revelation,  and 
miracles  they  decidedly  hail  as  the  most  direct,  convenient,  and 
appropriate  mode  of  proving  it  to  be  divine,  while  the}^  smile 
with  indifference  at  the  Sisyphean  efforts  undertaken  so  often  to 
])rove  them  impossible,  but  as  often  recoiling  with  crushing  effect 
upon  the  ]>resumptuous  undertakers. 

That  a  book  consisting  of  so  many  distinct  parts  as  the  Bible, 
written  by  so  many  different  authors,  at  such  great  intervals  of 
time,  under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  embracing  such 
a  multitude  of  subjects,  with  such  merely  passing,  or  fragmentary, 
or  incidental  information  upon  all  but  its  main  theme,  should 
supply  occasion  for  captious  questions,  or  even  for  perplexing 
difficulties,  is  not  at  all  surprising  ;  nor  yet  that  minds,  previously 
inclined  to  doubt,  and  unaccustomed  to  weigh  moral  evidence, 
more  influenced  by  objects  of  sense  than  by  those  of  conscious- 
nes.s,  reason,  or  faith,  .sliould  catch  at  all  such  difficulties,  and  push 
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them  far  beyond  all  bounds  of  fairness  and  candour,  for  the 
sake  of  making  good  their  own  position,  and  screening  them¬ 
selves  from  the  solemn  responsibilities  involved  in  the  admission 
that  the  Bible  is  a  really  divine  revelation. 

Almost  every  distinct  age  has  had  its  peculiar  fomis  of  scepti¬ 
cism,  and  its  6j>ecial  objections  on  jmrticular  subjects.  As  these 
have  been  answered,  fresh  ones  have  been  sought  for,  and  often, 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  such  answers,  the  old  ones 
have  been  brought  forward  again,  and  are  still  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  combined  with  whatever  novel  ditficulties  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  aid  of  science,  history,  and  antiquities,  or  by  the 
dishonest  perversion  of  them.  Nothing,  how'ever,  is  heard  in  the 
progress  of  the  controversy  of  that  not  inconsiderable  numlxT  of 
objectors,  who,  uj)on  more  deliberate  examination,  and  wider 
research,  have  renounced  their  ojiposition,  and  fallen  into  the 
ranks  of  believers.  We  have  no  means  of  forming  even  a 
tolerable  guess,  but  certainly  the  number  is  considerable.  Young 
men  of  science,  and  especially  youthful  cultivators  of  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  are  often  seduced  by  the  plausible  objections  of  infidelity 
to  renounce  the  Bible,  or  to  doubt  of  its  insjiiration  ;  but  if  they 
be  really  lovers  of  truth,  and  admirers  of  social  and  moral  virtue, 
they  generally  reconsider  their  early  opinions,  and  discover  that 
there  is  vastly  more  to  be  said  for  the  Bible  than  against  it ; 
and  hence  very  many  who  started  as  infidels  or  doubters  settle 
down  about  middle  life  into  firm  believers  that  the  Bible  is  of 
God.  The  majority  of  those  who  fall  into  infidelity  do  so  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  Christian  evidence,  through  a  want  of 
balance  among  their  mental  faculties,  or  through  the  fascination 
of  some  favourite  book  or  com|ianion.  Hence  the  importance  of 
fresh  apologies  and  defences  of  the  Bible,  adapted  to  the  specula¬ 
tions  and  sceptical  objeotions  of  the  age.  Science  as  it  advances 
may  suggest  new  doubts  and  difficulties  which  the  believer  must 
be  prepared  to  meet,  and,  if  p<>ssible,  make  that  very  science 
remove.  Infidelity  itself  cannot  deny  that  hitherto  the  progress 
of  })bilosopliy,  of  ])bilology,  of  arclia*ology,  and  of  every  other 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  has  proved  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  Bible.  The  modern  objections,  so  far  as  they  are  new, 
and  dependent  upon  the  advanced  state  of  science,  either  have 
been  answered,  or  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  so,  by  the  modem 
defenders  of  the  Bible.  And  even  where  the  difficulties  suggested 
by  science  can  neither  be  fully  removed  nor  fully  substantiated, 
being  rather  strong  pre.sumptions  than  ascertained  facts,  their 
force  is  neutralized  first  by  the  impossibility  of  making  them  con¬ 
clusive,  and  next  by  the  admissibility  of  some  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  supposition  which  w’ould  supersede  them.  This,  though  it 
may  be  alleged,  is  only  a  theoretic  solution,  yet,  if  it  cannot 
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be  disproved,  may  be  the  true  solution,  and  must  have  the 
effect  of  check -mating  the  difficulty,  which  henceforth  awaits 
positive  elucidation  either  to  remove  or  confinn  it. 

Many  admirable  volumes  have  been  published  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  working  up  the  controversy  to  the  present  times. 
These  the  infidel  press  sometimes  professes  to  review,  or  even  to 
answer  in  a  few  paragraphs  or  pages.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
writers  either  evade  the  argument,  or  misrepresent  it ;  for  grapple 
with  it  manfully  and  fairly  they  never  do.  But  to  us,  the  most 
sorrowful  and  strangest  thing  of  all  is,  that  any  man  should  ^ 
2)riori  wish  to  prove  the  Bible  false.  Surely  the  saddest  page  of 
human  history  is  that  which  records  man's  own  attempts  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  highest  hopes  and  richest  honours  of  his  intellec¬ 
tuality,  by  renouncing  or  denying  all  intercourse  with  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  and  all  communication  from  him.  It  can  surely 
never  l)e  to  his  interest,  to  his  happiness,  or  to  bis  honour,  to 
abjure  the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  although  this  ought 
not  to  make  him  incautious  or  rash  in  admitting  the  claim  without 
reasonable  evidence,  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  awaken  him  to  the 
fearful  consequences  of  lightly,  captiously,  unfairly,  and  even 
immorally  rejecting  evidences  which,  in  any  other  case,  he  would 
deem  sufficient  to  produce  conviction. 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  Dr  Hamilton's  volume  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  Infidelity,  it  seems,  is  quite  as  busy  in  America 
as  in  Europe,  and  is  especially  active  in  retailing  the  German 
speculations  ami  theories,  which  follow  in  rapid  succession,  though 
only  to  chase  and  devour  each  other. 

A  concise  but  comprehensive  introduction  gives  a  view  of  the 
German  Neologic  Mode  of  Interpretation,  and  of  the  modern 
attempts  to  chiss  Moses  with  the  mythologists,  and  so  to  invali¬ 
date  his  testimony.  Our  autlior,  after  referring  to  the  old 
assailants,  proceeds  thus  : — 

‘  But  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  fresh  attacks  have  been 
made  on  various  grounds,  ehieily  scientific. 

‘  Astronomy,  geology,  physiology,  and  ethnology,  have  all  been 
arrayed  against  the  teaching  of  the  Bilde,  and  especially  against  the 
Pentateuch,  the  first  five  books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
which  are  generally  ascribed  to  Aloses  as  their  author.  The  histo¬ 
rical  records  of  several  oriental  nations,  and  especially  the  records 
still  found  among  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  whose  numerous 
hieroglyphic  inscrijitions  we  can  now  decijiher,  have  been  ostenta¬ 
tiously  paraded  in  opposition  to  the  books  of  Moses ;  and  men  of  note 
in  the  learned  world  have  not  been  wanting  who  maintained  that  their 
records,  together  with  certain  astronomical  tables  Ibund  in  the  East, 
jirove  conclusively  that  the  chronology  of  the  Pentateuch  is  completely 
worthless,  its  historic  statements  are  entitled  to  no  credit,  and  tliat 
the  Ixiok  of  Genesis,  es])ecially,  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
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old  traditionary  tales,  and  mythical  representations,  of  no  historical 
value  whatever.  .  .  . 

‘  The  llible  has  successfully  sustained  too  many  assaults,  from  almost 
every  (puirter,  and  from  opj)onents  furnished  with  every  degree  of 
talent,  and  every  variety  of  learning,  for  its  friends  to  feel  any  solici¬ 
tude  as  to  the  hnal  issue  now.  Troops  of  assailants  in  the  last  century, 
including  every  grade  of  intellectual  (pialitications,  from  Paine,  Volney, 
Voltaire,  to  lIohl)es,  Holinghroke,  Hume,  (Jihbon,  and  a  host  of  conti¬ 
nental  writers,  tried  the  tcin])cr  of  their  weapons  against  the  citadel  of 
revealed  truth,  and  a  host  of  defenders,  as  Ca\ni)bell,  Erskine,  West, 
Butler,  Paley,  &c.,  arose  to  show  how  strong  are  the  bulwarks,  how 
imi)regnable  the  defences  of  that  glorious  citadel. 

‘  The  grounds  of  assault  are  now  changed,  and  critical  ingenuity 
questions  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  books,  and  scientific  discovery 
is  arrayed  in  opposition  to  tbe  Bible-recorded  facts,  and  arcbieological 
research  is  assumed  to  furnish  ])roof  conclusive,  that  the  early  history 
of  the  Bible  is  radically  defective.  The  coarse  abuse  of  Paine  is 
rejected;  the  sneering  insinuations  of  (libbon  arc  silenced;  the  subtle 
sophistry  of  Hume  is  abandoned  ;  but  we  are  told  of  the  1‘acts  of  geology, 
of  the  wonderful  revealments  in  the  heavenly  expanse,  of  the  demon¬ 
strated  verities  of  ])hysiological  science  and  of  anatomical  investiga¬ 
tion, — we  are  told  of  the  authenticated  records  of  India  and  of  China, 
running  back  many  ages  bewond  any  probable  date  of  Noah’s  Hood, — 
and  we  an^  told  of  the  certain  results  of  the  discoveries  of  Lepsius  in 
Egypt,  as  all  uniting  their  evidence  to  confute  Moses,  and  to  throw 
utter  discredit  on  the  historic  portion  of  the  IVntateuch.  .  .  . 

‘  “  Most  absurdly  premature  it  is”  (says  a  judicious  writer  in  the 
‘Edinburgh  Beview,’  for  Oct.  1811),  p.  182)  “  to  raise  a  pa‘an  over  the 
fall  of  Christianity,  or  of  any  one  of  its  essential  doctrines,  upon  every 
new  attack  upon  it,  when  it  has  already  withstood  so  many  from  the 
time  of  Julian  to  Bolingbroke,  and  from  Bolingbroke  to  Strauss.” 

‘  The  only  cpiestion  fairly  at  issue  must  ever  bt‘ — whether  the 
general  evidence  for  the  Bible  will  overbear  the  difficulties  which  we 
cannot  sc})arate  from  its  truths — if  it  trill  not,  ire  muftf  reject  it  irholhf; 
if  it  trill,  tre  must  receire  it  trholh/:  there  is  plainly  no  middle  ground 
between  absolute  “  iniidelitv  and  absolute  belief.  ’  —  Introduction, 
pp.  15,  18. 


How  many  difficulties,  at  one  time  deemed  fonnidable,  liave  been 
removed  by  enlarging  knowledge  !  showing  how  rash  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  it  is  to  conclude  against  the  Bible  because  something  in 
it  is  to  us  inexplicable  or  mysterious.  If  we  knew  all,  there  would 
appear  no  difficulty ;  but  seeing  we  cannot  acquire  the  entire 
amount  of  knowledge  recpiisite  to  explain  all  such  difficulties,  wo 
must  just  weigh  them  against  the  positive  proofs,  and  either 
receive  or  reject  the  whole  as  that  evidence  preponderates.  It 
often  happens  that  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  when  tho¬ 
roughly  sifted  and  elucidated,  supply  the  most  cogent  and  satis¬ 
factory,  because  complicated  and  intricate,  proofs,  which  no 
cunning  could  have  contrived,  and  no  calculations  anticipated. 
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One  such  instance  of  divine  foreknowledge  and  previous  arrange- 
nient  ought  to  set  aside  a  whole  Iiost  of  merely  apparent  diffi¬ 
culties.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  well  put  this  view  in  a  passage  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  extract,  it  our  space  permitted. 

The  author  next  exhibits  the  course  of  German  Neological 
interpretation  from  Eichorn  down  to  Strauss,  in  whom  the 
rationalizing  system,  as  it  has  been  called,  finds  its  climax,  and 
may  be  said  also  to  have  provided  or  provoked  its  antidote — for 
it  then  became  such  barefaced  infidelity,  that  men  could  no  longer 
tolerate  it  under  the  name  of  Christian  theology.  It  is  surely 
unrt,‘asonable  to  call  the  Bible  a  revelation  in  any  sense,  and  yet 
treat  it  as  these  learned  Germans  did.  If  such  treatment  is  just, 
and  is  called  for,  and  can  be  sustained,  then  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  is  gone  ;  and  there  is  no  resting-place  short  of  absolute 
disbelief;  but  if  it  is  in  any  intelligible  sense  a  divine  revelation, 
then  such  interpretations  are  uncalled  for  and  even  impious.  The 
mythical  theory  has  been  abundantly  shown  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  facts  of  the  ciise.  Tlie  writers  must  either  be  accepted 
upon  the  full  claim  of  inspiration,  or  they  must  be  rejected  as 
impostors.  The  theory  which  once  led  aw^ay  and  pleased  so 
many,  is  fast  sinking  into  oldivion,  while  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
as  well  as  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  still  command  the  respect  and 
en  joy  the  confidence  of  Christians. 

The  speculations  of  the  German  neologists,  how’^ever,  have 
proved  quite  an  armoury  to  the  infidel  camp.  Eichorn,  Paulus, 
I)e  Wette,  and  Strauss,  have  cheered  their  drooping  spirits  and 
rallied  them  for  fresh  onslaughts.  Hence  nearly  every  sceptical 
and  infidel  wTiter  refers  to  them  as  reliable  authorities  to  in¬ 
validate  the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  without  knowing,  or  seeming 
to  know  ,  how’  ably  these  rationalists  have  been  answ  ered  by  their 
own  countrymen.  The  positive  infidel  exaggerates  the  Biblical 
difficulties  into  insurmountable  obstacles  to  faith,  and  insists 
that  they  are  sufficient  to  destroy  all  the  direct  evidences  of 
inspiration  which  can  be  alleged.  Now",  it  is  the  object  of  Dr. 
Hamilton's  w'ork  not  so  much  to  state  the  positive  side  of  the 
argument  as  to  abate  the  force  of  the  difficulties  in  general,  but 
particularly  those  of  a  historical,  physiological,  geological,  and 
ethnological  character.  The  design  of  the  w"ork  is  excellent,  and 
all  the  subjects  embraced  in  it  of  high  importance  to  the  Christian 
evidences.  The  first  five  lectures  are  occupied  with  very  interest¬ 
ing  discussions  respecting  Moses  and  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  in  the 
sixth  he  enters  upon  the  ixirticular  scientific  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation.  Was  the  universe 
created  in  six  days  ?  If  it  is  affimied,  in  what  sense  is  it  true  ? 
After  an  examination  of  the  opinion  which  makes  the  six  days 
long  periods,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  his  ow"n  solution  in  the 
following  passage  : — 
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‘  Whivt,  then,  is  the  moaning  of  the  narrative  given  in  the  1st  chap, 
of  (renesis,  and  of  the  declaration,  Ex.  xx.  11,  “ //i  six  days  Jehovah 
made  heaven  and  earthy  and  the  seOy  and  all  thinys  that  therein  are'' 

‘  This  declaration,  embodied  in  the  fourth  commandment,  I  take  to 
bo  an  opitome  of  the  entire  narrative  given  in  Genesis,  chap,  i.,  from 
verso  d  to  the  close  of  the  chapter.  Genesis,  1st  ehaj).  and  verse  1, 
informs  us,  that  at  some  umh'tinod  jHM’iod  in  the  boundless  past, 
ooeurrod  the  original  production  of  the  material  universe,  by  the  power 
of  (Jod.  With  the  third  verse  of  that  chapter  seems  to  commence  a 
narrative  of  the  manner  in  which,  after  the  last  gtH)logic  convulsion, 
which  left  this  globe  in  a  state  of  wild  and  dark  chaos,  as  described  in 
verse  2,  without  form  and  voidy  the  earth  was  gradually  arranged, 
illumined,  made  fertile,  and  |)eo})led  with  living  tenants,  and  with  man 
also,  in  a  series  of  divine  creative  acts,  running  through  six  successive 


natural  days  of  ordinary  length. 

‘  'Fhe  1st  chai)ter  of  (lencsis,  from  verse  d  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
does  then  present  us  with  a  history  of  tlie  re-ordering  of  i)ur  planetary 
system,  more  especially  of  this  earth,  after  the  last  great  geologic  cata- 
stro)>he  prior  to  man’s  creation. 

‘  Tliat  catastrophe,  as  this  narrative  leads  us  to  conclude,  was  a 
general  one,  and  left  the  whole  eartli  in  what  may  be  calh‘d  a  chaotic 
statey  the  land  and  water  being  eommingled  ,  anil  the  very  atmosphere 
seems  to  have  been  so  far  alfected  by  the  general  disturbance,  as  that 
it  wiis  not  capable  of  transmitting  the  light  of  the  sun  and  heavenly 
bixlies  until  the  fourth  day. 

‘  During  the  continuance  of  that  chaotic  state,  the  latest  dej)osit  of 
geologic  strata  known  to  us,  and  prior  to  the  alluvium  now  in  process 
of  formation,  may  not  improbably  have  been  made ;  and  then  in  the 
course  of  six  successive  days  of  the  ordinary  length,  God  saw  lit  to 
arrange  this  earth,  clothe  it  with  vegetation,  pcoj)le  it  with  living 
creatures,  and,  finally,  on  the  sixth  day,  plaee  man  upon  it ;  after  the 
aj)j)earance  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  rule  the  day  and  the  night 
n*s|H*etively  had  taken  place  on  the  fourth  day — the  atmos])hero 
having  by  that  time  been  divinely  prepared  duly  to  transmit  the  light 
as  now.  .  .  . 

‘  In  this  sense,  and  not  as  directly  referring  to  the  oriyinal  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  substance  of  the  earthy  and  of  the  system  to  which  this  earth 
hclonysy  do  I  understand  the  declaration  contained  in  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment.  That  oriyinal  production  is  recorded  in  the  tirst  verse  of 
Genesis.’ — pp.  151),  100. 


These  views  are  vindicated  by  references  to  eminent  critics 
and  scholars  as  to  the  Hebrew  words  used  in  the  ditferent  places. 
The  precise  date  of  man’s  creation  be  considers  doubtful,  oil 
account  of  the  chronological  variation  in  the  different  authorities. 
There  being  no  date  given  by  Moses,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
e.ssential  importance.  Whether  Adam  was  created,  as  Usher 
thinks,  4004!  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  or  5878,  as 
some  of  the  Septuagint  copies  make  out,  is  a  matter  so  evidently 
depending  upon  the  accuracy  of  copyists,  and  in  itself  so  trivial, 
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that  it  may  well  be  left  iin determined.  Dr.  Hamilton  revives 
the  controversy  respecting  the  universality  of  Noah's  deluge, 
and  even  makes  it  a  very  material  part  of  his  argument,  though 
most  of  the  geological  authorities  are  decidedly  against  him. 
We  cannot  follow  him  into  this  discussion.  Those  readers  who 
wish  to  know  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  opinion  will 
find  it  ingeniously  and  learnedly  sustained  in  this  volume.  We 
cannot  siiy,  however,  that  we  are  convinced  of  its  truth. 

In  the  last  Lecture  the  author  enters  upon  the  question  of 
races,  and  maintains  that  mankind  were  originally  one  family. 
The  ])hysical  diversities,  he  seems  to  admit,  cannot  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  accounted  for  by  the  causes  which  have  been  alleged.  But 
without  entering  minutely  into  the  |)hysiology  of  the  subject,  he 
attempts  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  by  explaining  the  divine 
intervention  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  as  intending  tlie 
universal  dispersion  of  man  through  the  globe,  and,  therefore,  as 
necessitating  the  adaptation  of  his  jdiysical  constitution  to  the 
ditfereut  climates  and  habitats  to  which  he  was  to  be  sent.  Hence 
he  conceives  that  the  miracle  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  was 
accom])anied  with  sucli  other  miraculous  changes  as  might  he 
recpiired  by  the  dis]>ersion,  and  that  out  of  these  changes  have 
sprung  all  thepresent  diversities  observable  in  the  human  tamil3^ 
This  is  at  any  rate  a  })lausible  supposition,  and  maybe  considered 
probable  enough  to  set  aside  the  objections  recently  raised  against 
the  unity  of  the  human  race. 

^lany  other  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  present  volume, — 
such  as  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians ;  the  populousness  of 
the  i‘arth  in  the  days  of  Cain  ;  the  giants  of  the  patriarchal  age  ; 
death  among  the  works  of  God,  See,  The  development  theory  of 
Lamarck  and  the  Nebular  hypothesis,  both  of  which  made  a 
great  noise  in  their  day,  are  noticed  at  some  length,  and  shown 
to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  The  best  authorities  are 
referred  to  upon  all  questions  of  science,  and  a  vast  mass  of 
information  collected  from  the  various  writers  who  have  treated 
upon  the  (pu‘stions  under  consideration.  Good  use  is  made  of 
the  modern  discoveries  among  the  Egypti.an  antieputies,  but  the 
learned  author  does  not  seem  to  be  equally  well  acquainted  with 
the  Assvrian.  There  is  doubtless  yet  much  light  to  be  thrown 
upon  biblical  subjects  from  both  these  sources. 

The  volume  is  deserving  of  commendation,  and  will  repay  an 
attentive  perusal.  The  composition  is  not  of  the  first  order.  It 
is  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  both  in  point  of  perspicuity 
and  conciseness.  The  whole  would  be  greatly  improved  by  con¬ 
densation.  We  should  be  glad  to  find  that  the  success  ot  the 
work  had  afforded  the  author  an  opportunity  of  careful  revision. 


Akt.  V. — Histoire  do  hi  LUforafuro  Fran^^aiao  an 

Sioclo.  Par  A.  Vinot.  Paris  :  ehoz  les  Kditeurs.  1S55}. 

2.  History  of  French  Litoratnro  in  the  Fiyhtoonth  Century.  By 
Alexaiulre  Vinot.  'J'ranslatod  fVonitlio  Fronoh  by  the  Kov.  James 
Bryce.  8vo.  ])p.  181.  Kdinburi^li :  T.  A  T.  Clark. 


ViNET  had  formed  the  ])roject,  the  publishers  of  this  book 
tell  us,  of  writing  a  complehi  history  of  French  literature. 
Among  the  materials  which  lie  had  collected  for  it,  their  attention 
was  particularly  attracted  towards  his  studies  upon  the  eighteenth 
century,  ])artly  on  account  of  the  impewtance  of  the  epoch  to 
our  own  age,  hut  chietly,  they  say,  from  the  independent, 
im])artial,  and  eipiitahle  way  in  which  he  had  examined  it. 
Great  as  may  he  the  merits  of  the  works  of  Villemain  and 
Barante,  their  }>oints  of  view,  their  objects,  and  their  standards, 
ditler  from  those  of  M.  Vinet.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  two 
French  volumes  htlore  us,  we  have,  we  confess,  clearer  ])erceptions 
of  a  trade  compilation  and  speculation  by  the  publishers,  than  of 
merits,  views,  objects,  or  standards,  of  independence,  impartiality, 
or  ecpiity,  original  and  peculiar  to  the  author  whose  name  ligures 
upon  the  title-page. 

Justice  requires  that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  how  this 
book  has  been  got  up  by  the  publishers.  M.  Vinet  wrote,  in 
18J1,  a  fragment  upon  ‘  The  Statistics  of  Moral  Ideas;*  in  1833, 
the  work  of  M.  F.  Ijerrninier  suggested  to  him  ‘  Reflections  upon 
the  Influence  of  the  Philosopliy  of  the  Fighteenth  Century/ 
and  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  Basle  iqion  the  ‘  French 
Moralists’  of  the  same  period  ;  and  the  fragment,  the  Reflections, 
with  the  first  and  the  conclusion  of  the  last  (d‘ these  lectures,  are 
rejn’inted  in  these  volumes.  When  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  ‘Fighteenth  Century*  at  Lausanne,  during  the  summer 
of  184(),  and  in  the  midst  of  those  on  Jean-Jacfpies  Rousseau, 
M.  Vinet  was  sto])ped  by  an  aggravation  of  the  malady  of  which  he 
died  a  few  months  afterwards.  His  notes  for  this  course  consi.sted 
of  marks  of  trains  of  thought,  of  summaries,  choice  phrases,  refer¬ 
ences,  with  only  a  few  passages  almost  completely  written  out. 
The  fragments  of  the  Lecture's,  the  Fssays,  and  Notes  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  having  been  deemed  insufficient,  have  been  compared  and 
incorporated  with  the  notes  found  in  the  note -books  of  four 
students.  The  volumes  before  us  are  then  a  collection  of  notes, 
fragments,  and  recollections,  and  not  a  complete  work  ;  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  raw  materials,  and  not  a  finished  production  ;  or,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  pass  from  metaphors  derived  from 
political  economy  to  those  derived  from  mineralogy,  a  conglomc- 
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rate,  and  not  a  crystal.  Such  a  publication  is  not  a  fit  subject  for 
analysis  or  criticism.  Where  would  be  the  fairness  of  taking  to 
pieces  what  has  never  been  presented  before  us  as  a  finished  work  ? 
— or  of  combating  the  opinions  of  an  author  who  is  not  responsible 
for  their  publication  ? — or  of  subjecting  to  review  a  crude  heap  of 
his  written  and  s})oken  remains,  which  has  been  .swept  together 
over  his  grave?  In  such  a  case,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is 
merely  to  pick  out  what  seems  most  worthy  of  observation. 

One  general  remark,  on  the  French  fashion  of  discussing  the 
characters,  and  writing  the  histories  of  what  are  called  centuries 
or  epochs.  The  French  writers  and  their  imitators  are  always 
saying,  for  example,  that  the  seventeenth  century  was  this,  the 
eighteenth  century  that,  and  the  nineteenth  is  the  other  thing. 
This  })ractice,  under  a  false  appearance  of  large  historical  and 
philosophical  views,  leads  to  opinions  which  are  superficial, 
delusive,  and  false.  It  is  a  way  of  grouping  the  subject  of  study, 
which  prevents  a  close  and  clear  inspection  of  the  facts. 
Literature  is  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  society.  Books 
are  specimens  of  the  conversations  of  an  age  jneserved  in  the 
s})irit  of  taste  and  of  genius.  Just  as  the  great  elements  of 
society  remain  the  same,  and  the  component  parts  of  modern 
civilization  are  peculiar  to  all  its  ages,  the  historical  characteristics 
of  a  literature  are  not  to  be  found  by  studying  epochs,  centuries, 
or  chronologies.  The  infiuences  of  different  ancient  civilizations 
and  races,  of  great  thinkers,  great  artists,  and  great  circumstances, 
upon  the  great  streams  of  time,  can  alone  exhibit  the  sources 
and  nature  of  the  historical  characteristics  of  a  literature.  ^I. 
Guizot  has  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  history,  politics,  and 
literature,  under  the  aspect  of  a  conffict  between  philosophy  and 
religion.  Although  much  more  profound  and  true  than  the 
mode  of  Messieurs  Villemain  and  Vinet,  this,  after  all,  is  little 
better  than  if  a  man  should  fancy  he  had  got  at  the  secret  of 
the  confusion  of  a  battle-field,  when  he  had  made  out,  with  the 
help  of  his  spy-glass,  two  different  mottoes  upon  the  flags  of  two 
contending  parties.  Analysis  must  go  much  deeper,  and  observa¬ 
tion  much  closer,  to  obtain  clear  views. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  absurdities  (there  is 
no  more  gentle  word  for  them)  into  which  this  method  plunges 
its  followers.  ^I.  Vinet  says  at  page  25  of  his  Introduction, 
‘  Saint-Evremond,  who  died  almost  a  centenarian  in  1709,  bore 
the  exclusive  stamp  of  the  eighteenth  century  1'  Votaire 
published  a  Dictionary,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  philo¬ 
sophical: — ‘  Every  sci'ibbler  on  paper  called  himself  a  philosopher 
and  M.  Vinet  enumerates  the  pretension,  fashion,  or  affectation, 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  as  if  the  century  in  which  it 
was  fashionable  to  read  Voltaire  wtis  more  philosophical  than  the 
seventeenth  centurv,  in  which  ladies  studied  Descartes.  He 
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limits  the  signification  of  the  word  literary  in  a  most  arbitrary 
maniuT,  to  suit  his  way  of  handling  his  subject,  and  says  boldly 
at  page  23,  ‘  but  the  revolution  was  not  a  literary  epoch !' 
Moreover,  finding  himself  embarrassed  in  cutting  up  his 
eighteenth  century  into  two  periods,  by  the  circumstance  that 
Voltaire  belonged  to  both  of  them,  he  says  that  the  Voltaire  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other  period  are  two  men.  M.  Vinet  chooses  Bossuet 
as  his  representative  of  the  seventeenth,  and  Voltaire  as  his 
re  prosen  tative  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  only  ground  upon 
which  Voltaire  can  be  elected  into  such  a  ])lace  is  the  tpiantity 
of  noise  which  he  made  about  himself.  The  pages  of  ^l.  Vinet 
would  snthce,  were  thcTe  no  others,  to  show  how  fallacious  it  is 
to  descril)e  Voltaire  as  the  represenbative  of  the  age  of  Louis 
Iliicine  aiul  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  of  Rollin  juid  ^lontes(piieu. 
According  to  a  method  which  is  vicious  to  such  a  degree,  as  is 
the  one  ado])ted  by  a  variety  of  French  writers,  including  M. 
Vinet,  an  infinitude  of  declamations  might  be  written  and 
admired,  about  the  history  of  French  literature,  without  a  single 
human  head  being  a  whit  the  wiser. 

Vinet  selects  twenty-eight  authors  to  exhibit  the  French 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  which  he  excludes  all 
the  revolutionary  writers  as  not  literary.  We  copy  the  names  of 
the  writers,  with  the  years  of  their  births  and  deaths,  for  the 
sake  of  certain  inductions  they  have  suggested : — D’Aguesseau 
(1  1 75 1 ) ;  Cochin (1  (>87—1 7d7);  Saint-Simon  (1675—1755) ; 

llollin  (1661 — 1711);  Jiouis  llacine  (161)2 — 1763);  Crebillon 
(1  (;7 1  -1762) ;  Le  Sage (1 668— 1 751 );  Destouches  (1 680— 1 751) ; 
TAbbe  Prevost  (1 607 — 1773);  la  Manpiise  de  Lambert  (1617 — 
1733);  Mademoiselle  de  i^unay  (1603 — 1757);  Fontenelle 
(1617 — 1717);  Houdard  de  la  AIotte(1672 — 17*12);  Marivaux 
(1688 — 1762);  LaChauss^e(1692 — 1751);  le  President  Renault 
(1685 — 1770);  Vauvenargues  (1715 — 17i7);  Montesquieu  (1689 
—1755);  Voltaire  (1604-1778);  D^AlemWt  (1717—1783); 
Ditlerot(1713— 1784);  Helvetius(171 5— 1 771 );  Kaynal (1713— 
1706);  D’Holbach  (1723—1780),  and  Grimm  (1723—1800); 
Buftbn  (1707—1788);  Duclos  (1704—1772);  J.  J.  Rousseau 
(1711 — 1778).  The  average  ages  of  these  authors  we  have 
found,  by  a  simple  calculation,  amounted  to  more  than  three 
score  and  ten  years,  the  period  allotted  to  strong  men,  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  generally  understood,  and  more  than  double  the 
average  length  of  life  in  France,  as  estimated  from  statistical 
tables.  Long  life  is  regarded  by  physiological  science  and  Holy 
Writ  in  the  same  light,  as  a  sign  of  good  habits.  Great  irregu¬ 
larities  of  life,  violent  and  vicious  courses,  intemperance  of  all 
kinds,  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  severe  privations,  are 
incompatible  with  lives  doubling  the  average  length,  and  could 
have  but  little  part  in  the  biographies  of  nearly  thirty  persons 
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who  have  been  cliosen  and  grouped  to  represent  the  literary 
excellence  of  a  century.  These  authors  and  authoresses  must, 
upon  the  whole,  have  been  quiet,  regular,  sober,  and  orderly  people. 
Undoubtedly,  scientific  and  literary  pursuits  prolong  life;  they 
take  us  out  of  our  griefs  and  ailments  into  a  world  of  enjoyments, 
novelties,  and  beauties.  Remorse  and  excess,  grief  and  want, 
may  be  inferred  of  groups  of  persons  wdiose  lives  were  short. 
When  we  have  said  of  thirty  persons  that  their  average  lives 
exceeded  seventy  years  each,  we  have  stated  in  other  words  that 
they  were  men  and  women  of  wholesome  bodies  and  tranquil 
minds.  The  shortest  of  their  lives  was  that  of  Vauvenar<xues, 
w  ho  died  at  the  age  of  thirty4w^o ;  but  he  w^as  a  soldier  from  his 
boyhood,  wdio  did  not  w^rite  or  study  until  he  w^as  ruined  in  purse 
and  person,  and  afflicted  wdth  2)ecuniary  embarrassments,  with 
the  small-pox,  and  finally  wdth  complete  blindness.  The  most 
jnirely  literary  and  scientific  biography  of  them  all  is  that  of 
Fontenelle,  wdio,  giving  his  youth  to  letters,  and  his  manhood  to 
sciences,  and  wTitinc:  from  the  a^e  of  fourteen  to  the  aije  of 
ninety-five,  spread  his  healthy  and  happy  existence  over  a  full 
century. 

The  great  literary  fact  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  French  literature  of  the  time  is  tlio 
expression  of  the  spirit,  the  ideas,  the  feelings,  the  morals,  the 
sentiments  and  character  of  the  men  and  w^omen,  who  assembled 
around  the  royal  conqueror  of  Versailles  and  his  mistresses.  Its 
motto  might  be  the  line  of  Boileau  : — 


‘Orand  Roi,  cessc  de  vaincrc,  ou  je  cesse  d’ecrirc.’ 


An  important  feature  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  society 
wdiich  surrounded  the  supjier  tables  of  the  Baron  d'Holbach  at 
Paris.  Saint-Evremond  and  Liniere,  who  w^as  called  the  Atheist 
of  Senlis  (TAthde  de  Senlis) — the  society  wdiich  surrounded  the 
notorious  Ninon  de  rKnclos — did  not  bear  the  impress  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  the  seventeenth,  and  w^ere  not  produced  by 
their  own  successors.  Saint-Evremond  is  as  truly  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  as  Bossuet,  and  Ninon  de  TEnclos  as  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  M.  Vinet  himself  says,  that  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  seventeenth  century  w^as  atheism.  Another 
characteristic  which  applies  to  the  orators  of  the  church,  and  to 
the  poets  and  wTiters  of  the  court,  M.  Vinet  finds  himself  forced 
to  state  incidentally,  and  it  is  hypocrisy  (ce  siecle,  qu"on  ne  ^^cut 
s’empecher  de  qualifier  dhypomte),  ‘this  century,  which  w^e 
cannot  prevent  ourselves  from  calling  liypocriticaU  If  the 
infidel  creed  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  atheism,  the  most 
characteristic  creed  of  the  eighteenth  w'as  deism.  The  waiters 
of  the  court  of  Versailles  combined  an  observance  of  the  cere- 
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monies  with  a  contempt  of  the  precepts  and  an  oblivion  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Tliey  were  the  voices  of  a  society  at 
once  atheistical,  criminal,  persecuting,  and  hypocritical.  Its 
relijjrion  was  ambition.  The  writers  of  tlie  Holbach  coterie  were 
the  voices  of  a  society  whicli  was  deistical,  speculative,  talkative, 
tolerant,  irregular,  but  ])rogressive  and  humane.  The  intitlelity 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France  included  humanity  and 
morality.  Were  we  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  tiction  of  apostolic 
succession  to  describe  the  difference  between  the  Holbach  and 
the  Bour])on  literatures,  we  should  say  that  the  teachers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  the  successors  of  Thomas,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  seventeenth  the  successors  of  J udas. 

From  the  direction  of  his  mind  in  the  progress  of  his  studies, 
Al.  Vinet  would,  it  is  ])robable,  have  reached,  if  he  had  been 
spared,  conclusions  identical  with  our  own.  His  publishers  tell 
us  that  ‘the  nineteenth  century,  by  showing  more  clearly  the 
character  of  its  predecessor,  had  in  .some  degree  niised  it  in  the 
esteem  of  M.  Vinet.  He  recogni.sed  in  this  last  a  certain  faith 
in  its  ideas  which  placed  it  above  the  seltish  indifference  of  our 
age.  The  eighteenth  century  had  a  morality,  although  an 
insuthcient  and  deteriorated  one,  which  .seemed  to  the  author 
])r(d’erable  to  the  systematic  ])retension  to  do  without  one.' 

A  few  illustrations  are  lu'cessary  to  show  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
.society  and  literature  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Jioileau  the 
j)oet,  critic,  and  satirist,  celebrates  President  de  Lamoignon  in  the 
following  terms : — 


‘  C’o.st  a  toi,  Liunoignon,  (pie  le  rang,  la  naissance, 
Le  nierite  eelatant  et  la  haute  eloipienee 
A|)])ellent  dans  l*aris  aux  .sublimes  einj)l()is, 

(^u’il  sied  hien  d’y  veiller  pour  le  maintien  des  lois. 
'Ill  (lois  la  tons  tes  soins  au  bitui  de  ta  patrie. 

'Pu  ne  fell  ])eux  bannir  (pie  rorphelin  ne  erie, 

(Jue  I’oppres.seur  ne  niontre  un  i’ront  audaeieux : 


<  Translation.) — It  is  thee,  Lamoignon,  whom  rank,  liirth, 
brilliant  merit,  and  high  eloquence,  call  into  Paris  to  sublime 
employments,  and  whom  it  well  becomes  to  watch  over  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws.  Thou  owest  there  all  thy  cares  to  the 
good  of  the  country.  Thou  canst  not  bani.sh  thy.self  thence  but 
the  orphan  liegins  to  weep,  the  ojipressor  shows  an  audacious 
front,  and  the  goddess  of  Justice,  to  .see  clearly,  has  need  of 
thy  eye.s. 

We  abridge  the  following  narrative  from  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  the 
Due  de  Saint-Simon.'  One  night  in  autumn  tlie  flower  of  the 
court,  including  the  favourites  of  the  king,  were  riding  about 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  far  from  Saint  Germain,  weary, 
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worn,  and  lost.  They  had  been  misled  during  the  chase.  At 
last  they  discovered  a  mansion,  the  proprietor  of  which  enter¬ 
tained  them  with  a  courteous  and  elegant  hospitality  which  sur¬ 
prised  and  charmed  them.  When  ])artaking  next  morning  of  a 
splendid  breakfast,  they  learnt  that  the  name  of  their  accomplished 
host  was  Fargues,  and  that  he  had  lived  there  many  years  in  the 
greatest  retirement  and  tranquillity.  After  returning  to  the 
court  upon  their  horses,  which  had  been  as  well  cared  for  as 
themselves,  they  recounted  their  adventure  to  the  king,  praising 
exceedingly  their  entertainer,  his  manners,  his  hospitality,  and 
his  habitation.  ‘  Fargues — is  he  so  near  this  ?'  asked  the  king, 
and  said  no  more,  but  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  queen 
mother,  and  sent  for  the  First  President,  Laraoignon. 

‘  Et  Themis  pour  voir  clair  a  besoin  de  tes  veux.’ 

Fargues  had  been  concerned  in  the  revolt  of  Paris  against 
Cardinal  Mazarin;  but  the  cardinal  w^as  dead,  the  revolt  for¬ 
gotten,  and  Fargues  had  been  expressly  included  in  the  amnesty. 
The  king  and  the  (pieen  mother  charged  Lamoignon  to  rake  up 
secretly  the  past  life  of  Fargues,  and  find  the  means  of  making 
him  suffer  for  his  past  insolence  in  opposing  the  cardinal,  and  his 
present  scorn  in  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  Lamoignon 
called  into  Paris,  aux  suhlimes  emplois,  soon  fudged  up  a  charge 
of  homicide  for  an  affair  wdiich  hapj^ened  during  the  thick  of  the 
troubles,  and  which  was  included  in  the  amnesty.  Fargues  was, 
of  course,  imprisoned  in  the  Conciergerie,  tried  huniedly,  con¬ 
demned  illegally,  and  forthwith  beheaded.  His  property  was 
the  reward  of  Lamoignon.  ^lost  probably  the  retreat  of  Fargues 
was  one  of  those  pleasant  places  to  which  Boileau  pro2)osed  to 
retire  with  the  President 

‘  Lamoignon,  nous  irons,  fibres  d’inquietude, 

Discourir  des  vertus  dont  tu  fais  ton  etude.’ 

(Translation.) — We  shall  go,  and  free  from  inquietude,  discourse, 
Lamoignon,  upon  the  virtues  which  you  study. 

Madame  de  Sdvignd  has  preserved  an  account  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  which  took  })lace  at  the  dinner-table  of  M.  de  Lamoignon 
somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  January,  1690.  The  actors 
w^ere  the  Messieurs  de  Lamoignon,  de  Troyes,  de  Toulon,  Father 
Bourdaloue,  his  companion,  Desprdaux,  and  Corbinelli.  Cor- 
binelli  was  the  }>erson  wdio  sent  the  account  of  it  to  Madame  de 
Sevignd,  and  Despreaux  is  Boileau.  They  talked  about  the 
works  of  the  ancients  and  moderns ;  Desprdaux  supported  the 
ancients,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  modern,  who,  according 
to  his  idea,  suiqiassed  the  old  and  the  new.  The  companion  of 
Boileau,  who  acted  as  if  he  were  a  more  capable  person  than  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  orator,  asked,  Svhat  was  this  book 'which  was 
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SO  distinguished  in  his  mind  V  Despr^aux-Boileau  would  not 
say.  The  Jesuit,  with  a  disdainful  air,  pressed  him  to  name  this 
marvellous  author.  Des])rdaux  said  to  him, — *  My  father,  do  not 
press  ma*  The  father  persisted,  and  at  last  Despr^aux,  squeezing 
his  arm,  said  to  him, — ‘  My  father,  you  will  have  it — It  is  Pascal.' 

‘  Pasaal,’  siiid  the  father,  quite  red,  and  quite  astonished — 

‘  Pascal  is  as  beautiful  as  the  fiilse  can  be  !'  ‘  The  false  !*  said 

DeSprdaux — ‘  no,  he  is  as  true  as  he  is  inimitable  :  he  has  been 
translated  into  three  languages !'  The  father  replied,  ‘  He  is 
not  more  true  for  that/  Desprdaux,  heated,  and  screaming  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  like  a  madman,  cried,  ‘  What,  my  father, 
will  you  say  that  one  of  you  has  not  printed  in  one  of  his  books 
that  a  Christian  is  not  obliged  to  love  God  ?  Dare  you  say  that 
is  false  V  ‘  Sir,'  said  the  father,  in  a  fury,  ‘  you  must  distinguish  !' 

‘  Distinguish  ! — distinguish  !  Morbleu !  distinguish ! — distinguish  ! 
if  we  are  obliged  to  love  God  !’ — and  taking  Corbinelli  by  the 
arm,  he  lied  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  On  returning,  running 
wildly,  he  would  not  approach  the  father,  but  withdrew  into 
another  apartment.  Not  merely  did  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  write  to  prove  that  God  need  not  be  loved,  but  the  most 
celebrated  bishops  and  preachers  showed  by  their  public  conduct 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that  God  need  not  be  obeyed.  As  for 
Desprdaux-Boileau,  it  is  probable,  from  the  affair  of  Fargues,  that 
if  his  morality  had  insisted  upon  a  very  literal  translation  of 
the  love  of  God  into  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  he  would  not 
have  shared  so  often  in  the  town  or  country  hospitalities  of 
Lamoignon. 

Christianity  is  a  religion.  The  eyebrows  which  are  raised  up 
at  the  perusal  of  such  a  truism  Avill,  we  hope,  be  knit  by  the 
redection  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  of  all  truths. 
During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIIJ.  and  Louis  XIV.,  whoever 
dared  to  say  it,  to  apply  it,  or  to  live  according  to  it,  if  an 
eminent  person,  was  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile,  or 
if  a  population  of  several  thousands,  were  famished  to  death  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle.  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Fiddlier, 
]\Iasscaron,  and  Bossuet,  were  the  pidpit  orators  of  the  time  of 
Isolds  XIV.  They  professed  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  teaching  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  a  religion,  be  it  known,  is  a  rule  of  life  ; 
and  they  were  responsible,  therefore,  for  teaching  the  Christian 
rule  of  life.  Let  us  look  at  them  at  their  work.  Madame  de 
8evignd  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  court  at  Versailles,  whose 
magnificent  fetes  rivalled  the  descriptions  in  the  *  Arabian 
Nights.'  After  reading  her  pages,  and  having  seen  the  apart¬ 
ments  at  Versailles,  we  can  fill  them  again  with  the  personages 
who  formed  la  cour  de  France.  The  mistresses  of  the  king 
pass  before  our  eyes.  ‘  Madame  de  Montespan,  all  dressed  in 
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French  point  laco,  her  hair  fastened  with  a  thousand  buckles — in 
a  word,  a  triumphant  beauty,  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  the 
ambassadors.  She  is  tlie  envy  of  all  the  ladies.  La  plus  envied 
Madame  de  Sevi^mt?  goes  to  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites  to 
congratulate  the  Duchess  de  la  Vhilliere  on  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter.  ‘  But  what  angel  appeared  to  me  at  last !  It  had  in 
my  eyes  all  the  charms  whicli  we  have  formerly  seen.  She  has 
the  same  eyes  and  the  same  glances  which  tlie  austerity,  the  bad 
food,  and  tlie  short  sleep,  had  neither  hollowed  nor  worn.  Her 
strange  dress  took  nothing  from  her  grace  nor  her  air.  As  for 
her  modesty,  it  is  not  greater  than  it  was  when  she  brought  into 
the  world  a  Princess  de  Conti;  liut  it  is  enough  for  a  Carmelite.' 

e  meet  often  in  the  letters  the  name  of  Madame  de  Ludres, 
Ha  belle  chanoinesse,'  who  became  a  victim,  like  poor  Jo,  to  the 
wrath  of  Juno-Montespan.  Another  is  Madame  de  Soubise,  who 
is  characterized  as  so  prudently  ambitious,  and  whose  husband, 
when  the  king  offered  to  make  him  a  chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (Ordre  du  Saint-Esprit)  simply  requested  the 
registration  of  the  offer,  and  of  his  refusal,  ‘  for  family  reasons.' 
And  another  Madame  de  Fontanges,  who  is  described  as  beautiful 
and  stupid,  and  ^ladame  de  Mainteiion,  the  shrewdest  and  most 
cunning  of  them  all. 

‘  Wluit !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? 
Another  yet  ? — A  seventh  ?  I’ll  see  no  more  : — 

And  yet  the  eighth  ajjpears,  who  hears  a  glass. 

Which  shows  me  many  more - ’ 

The  nobility  have  left  on  record  the  proofs  of  their  own 
incredible  baseness.  Madame  de  Montespan  was,  we  have  seen, 
the  most  envied  of  women — la  2^l^is  enviee  I  Madame  de 
Sevigne  mentions  how  great  an  honour  it  was  deemed  for  a  noble 
lady  to  be  invited  so  sit  beside  ^ladame  de  Maintenon  in  public. 

‘  One  day  when  the  young  ladies  of  Saint-Cyr  recited  the  ‘Esther’ 
of  Racine  before  the  court,  we  found  our  places  guarded.  An 
ofticer  said  to  Madame  de  Coutanges  that  ^ladame  de  ^laiii- 
tenon  had  kept  a  seat  for  her  near  herself.  “  You  see  what  an 
honour!’'  (writes  Madame  de  Sdvigne  to  her  daughter).  “  As  for 
you,  !Madame,"  he  said  to  me,  “you  may  choose,"  and  I  placed 
mysell  with  Madame  de  Bagnols  upon  the  second  bench  behind 
the  duchesses.'  On  this  occasion,  she  was  honoured  with  a  few 
words  ot  conversation  w  ith  the  king,  and  w'as  not  in  a  liutter, 
and  talked  much  with  M.  le  prince  and  M.  de  ^leaux  (Bossuet). 
The  noblemen  ot  France  wdio  had  beautiful  daughters  or  waves 
exposed  them  to  royalty  in  the  hope  of  olitaining  places,  promo¬ 
tions,  decorations,  grades,  or  titles.  The  ‘  Amphitryon'  ot 
^loliero  seems  to  have  been  written  with  no  other  object  than  to 
teach  the  doctrine  that — 
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‘  Un  partap^o  avcc  .Fupiter  ^ 

N’a  rioii  du  tout  (jui  closhonore ; 

Et  sans  doute,  il  ne  pout  otre  cpie  glorieux 
De  se  voirle  rival  du  souveraiii  des  dieux.’ 

The  comedy  concludes  with  the  advice — 

‘  Sur  tollos  alVaiivs  toujours 
Le  meilleur  est  de  ne  rien  dire.’ 

The  criminal  celibacy  of  the  popish  clergy  bore  its  natural 
results  in  this  state  of  immorality.  The  expectation  of  gathering 
wholesome  fruits  from  poisonous  plants  is  not  more  vain  than  the 
expectation  of  faithful  instruction  in  the  duties  of  Christian 
husbands,  and  fathers,  and  men,  from  beings  who  having  fore¬ 
sworn  the  functions  of  manhood,  cannot  honourably  be  either 
husbands  or  fathers.  Tlie  clergy  were  the  keepers  of  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  nobility.  They  were  the  confessors  of  the  ladies. 
The  responsibility  of  the  teachers  of  Christian  morality  lay  upon 
them.  But  they  trampled  the  Bible  out  of  sight ;  they  muftled 
the  voice  of  the  Gospel ;  and  allowed  the  thunders  of  Sinai  to 
be  heard  only  through  the  sounding  brass  of  tlieir  own 
elo(|uence. 

The  poisonings  of  La  Yoisin  and  la  Manpiise  de  Brinvilliers 
are  clearly  seen,  from  what  was  exposed,  and  from  what  was 
suppressed,  to  have  been  manifestations  of  the  vjist  depravity  of 
the  courtiers  and  nobility  of  the  time.  This  marchioness  assas¬ 
sinated  her  father,  by  eight  empoisonments,  and  her  two  brothers^ 
and  attempted  the  life  of  her  sister.  Yet  she  was  executed  with 
singular  lenity,  and  her  confessor,  ^I.  Pirot,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  who  was  chosen  by  President  de  Lamoignon,  declared 
her  to  be  a  saint. 

Moli^re  once  wrote  as  follows  : — ‘  I  have  nothin"  better  to  do 

o 

than  to  attack  by  ridiculous  pictures  the  vices  of  my  age,  of 
which,  without  doubt,  hypocrisy  is  the  most  in  vogue,  the  most 
inconvenient,  and  the  most  dangerous."  The  history  of  the 
reception  of  his  ‘  Tartufe"  is  instructive.  Eight  days  after  it  was 
prohibited,  a  play  called  ‘  Scaramouche  Hermite"  was  performed 
before  the  court.  ‘  I  would  like  to  know,"  asked  the  king,  *  why 
those  who  arc  so  scandalized  at  the  comedy  of  Moliere  say 
nothing  of  that  of  ‘  Scaramouche*  ?  A  prince  replied,  ‘  The 
comedy  of  ‘  Scaramouche"  plays  Heaven  and  religion,  for  which 
these  gentlemen  don’t  care ;  but  that  of  Moliere  plays  them¬ 
selves,  which  they  can"t  bear."  If  Bos.«uet  is  to  be  accepted  as 
the  representative  of  the  literature  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  he 
must  also  be  considered  as  the  original  of  Tartufe.  Voltaire 
may  in  some  sense  be  accepted  as  the  representative  of  the 
hostility  to  Tartufeism,  which  was  transmitted  to  him  from 
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Moliere,  and  from  the  coterie  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos  to  that  of 
the  Barons  d’Holl)ach  and  Grimm.  If  the  conduct  of  the 
prelates  and  preachers  of  the  courts  ot  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
was,  l)y  an  atrocious  hypocrisy,  identified  with  Christianity,  it  is 
according  to  tlie  ways  oi  Providence  that  writers  should  have 
aris(‘n  who  devoted  themselves  to  crush  the  infamy  (d  ecraser 
rill  tame). 

Persons  having  more  repugnance  for  incredulity  than  hypocrisy, 
and  who  have  been  deceived  into  the  belief  that  there  was  more 
incredulity  in  Paris  in  the  eighteenth  tlian  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  regard  ^vith  less  disapprobation  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue 
than  Voltaire  and  Rousst'au.  However,  taken  absolutely,  it  is 
erroneous  to  say  that  hypocrisy  is  a  homage  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  semblance  a  sign  of  the 
jirev.alence  of  the  reality.  The  respect  which  the  crowned 
Tartufe  of  Versailles  professed  for  the  papacy,  and  his  wars, 
persecutions,  and  cruelties  against  the  Protestant  religion,  really 
rendered  homage  to  nothing  but  his  interests  as  a  despot  and 
his  ambition  as  a  conqueror.  It  was  thus  with  them  all : — 

‘  Cos  gons,  dls-jo,  qu’on  voit,  d’uiie  ardour  non  commune, 
l*iu*  le  ohomin  du  ciel  oourir  a  lour  fortune.’ 

(Translation.) — ‘  These  fellows,  I  say,  that  we  see,  with  un¬ 
common  ardour,  by  the  road  to  heaven,  rushing  to  their  fortunes.^ 

Of  all  the  forms  of  infidelity,  hypocrisy  is  the  form  the  most 
infidel,  because  the  hypocrite  lies  both  to  heaven  and  earth,  and 
his  life  is  crime  in  perfidy  and  atheism  in  action. 

Voltaire  and  Rousseau  have  attracted,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  an  attention  so  exclusive,  that  for  many  persons  not 
otherwise  ill-informed,  they  are  the  sole  French  writers  of  the 
eigliteenth  century.  They  owe  this  notoriety  less  to  their  qualities 
as  writers  than  to  their  characters  as  men,  for  the  one  made  him¬ 
self  most  talked  ab(jut  by  his  quarrels,  and  the  other  by  his 
‘Confessions.'  Rousseau  was  tossed  in  his  mind  between  deism  and 
Christ ianism,  and  represents  what  was  really  a  feature  of  his 
time,  the  ti'ansition  from  hypocrisy  to  straightforwardness.  He 
disdains  the  mask,  and  blabs ;  instead  of  wldte-washing  the 
sepulchre,  he  makes  a  show  of  the  corruption ;  and  instead  of 
dissembling  his  moral  and  religious  sentiments, — 

‘  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve, 

For  daws  to  pock  at.* 

Voltaire  continues  the  work  of  Saint-Evremond  and  Hamilton. 
He  rejx'ats  a  few  of  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
continues  the  manifestation  of  the  spuit  of  Moliere.  Toleration, 
humanity,  and  progress  were  taught  by  him,  and  his  prodigious 
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mental  activity  and  versatility,  continued  during  many  yeai's, 
made  him  appeiir  to  be  the  entire  thought  and  life  of  a  century. 
But  when  M.  Vinet  looks  closely  into  the  literature  of  the  time, 
he  tiuds  that  only  seven  of  the  twenty-eight  ^\Titers  he  has 
grou))ed  belong  to  the  sect  of  Holbach  and  Voltaire  ;  and  these 
are,  in  addition  to  themselves,  l)*Alembert,  Diderot,  llelvetius, 
Biiynal,  and  Grimm.  In  politics,  Voltaire  wa.s  a  courtier ;  he 
worshipped  despotism,  and  llattered  Madame  de  Pompadour 
and  Madame  du  BaiTv,  Frederic  of  Prussia  and  Catlierine  of 
llussia,  A\ith  all  the  sycophancy,  though  without  the  sanctimony 
of  a  Bvjssuet.  The  levity  on  serious  things,  which  revolts  British 
readers  of  Voltaire,  is  less  characteristic  of  the  man  than  of  the 
nation,  lie  was  one  of  the  most  French  of  Frenchmen,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  French  of  French  traits.  This  spirit  runs 
through  all  French  literature  from  Rabelais  to  Alphonse  Karr. 
The  scepticism  displayed  in  Paris  by  the  Holbach  sect  descended 
to  them  with  their  morals  from  Abelard  and  lleloise,  and  is  still 
kej)t  up  by  MM.  Comte  and  Proudhon.  A  revolting  feature,  which 
has  never  been  wanting  in  any  of  the  chiefs  of  this  ancient 
school,  is  the  prominence  each  writer  gives  himself,  and  wdiether 
he  labours  to  extinguish  God  or  to  eclipse  Jesus  Christ,  the 
instrument  he  employs,  or  the  substitute  he  supplies,  is  always 
his  own  image. 

O  ^  ^ 

Three,  or  at  most  four,  of  the  writers  of  the  period  studied  by 
M.  Vinet  have  forced  their  way  into  nearly  all  the  homes  of 
Europe.  Strange  to  say,  Vinet  mentions  one  of  the  three 
only  incidentally,  talking  only  in  a  single  paragi  aph  of  Bernmdiu 
de  Saint-Pierre,  the  author  of  ‘  Paul  and  Virginia.'  Butibn 
receives  due  honour.  The  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  secures 
an  eulogium  for  the  author  of  ‘Gil  Bias';  but  Saint-Pierre, 
although  his  tiction  has  obtained  an  universal  popularity,  and  his 
‘  Etudes  de  la  Nature'  is  a  French  classic,  is  not  deemed  worthy 
of  study  as  a  specimen  of  his  age. 

Prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  description  of  nature, 
which  has  yielded  such  fresh  delight  to  readers  ever  since,  was  not 
much  of  a  feature  in  literature.  A  Scotchman,  Thomson,  author 
of  the  ‘  Seasons,'  in  the  English  language,  and  Buffon,  Rousseau, 
and  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  in  the  French  huiguage,  have 
shared  most  of  the  honour  of  introducing  this  sweet  and  magni¬ 
ficent  novelty.  Buffon  wrote  in  his  books  as  grand  monarcha 
enthrone  themselves  in  their  courts,  splendidly,  harmoniously, 
gorgeously,  pompously,  and  ceremoniously.  He  observed  the 
grandeurs  and  glories  of  the  minenil  and  animal  worlds,  and 
described  tliem  in  a  style  as  stately  and  majestic  as  if  his  pen 
had  been  a  sceptre.  His  genius  describes  majestically  the  wing 
of  the  humming  bird,  the  song  of  the  linnet,  or  the  tail  of  the 
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peacock.  Rousseau  wrote  on  botany  and  scenery,  in  a  style, 
which,  if  less  dignified  and  elegant,  is  more  various  and  impas¬ 
sioned,  and  cpiite  as  eloquent  as  the  best  pages  of  Button  on 
cosmogony  and  zoology.  No  French  writer  surpasses  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Pierre  in  simplicity,  tenderness,  vividness,  harmony, 
and  brilliancy.  After  an  adventurous,  far-travelled,  and  diversified 
life,  he  succeeded  Buftbn  as  superintendent  of  the  Garden  of 
Plants  at  Paris.  The  following  passage,  which  is  descriptive  of 
tropical  clouds,  is  not  merely  a  specimen  of  his  style,  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  literary  legacy  which  his  age  has  left  to  after 
times,  but  is  fitted  to  remain  in  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  taste 
as  an  agreeable  recollection  for  life. 

‘  1  have  observed  in  the  clouds  of  the  tropics,  principally  upon  the 
sea,  and  in  the  temi)ests,  all  the  colours  which  can  be  seen  uj)on  the 
earth.  There  are  the  colours  of  copper,  of  tlie  smoke  of  a  pipe,  browns, 
reds,  greys,  livids,  of  chesnuts,  and  of  the  mouth  of  an  inllamed 
furnace.  As  for  those  which  appear  on  calm  days,  there  are  some  of 
them  so  brilliant  and  so  startling,  that  the  like  will  never  be  seen  in 
any  j)ahice,  even  should  they  collect  into  it  all  the  jewels  of  ^logul. 
Sometimes  the  trade-winds,  from  the  north-east  or  the  south-east, 
which  blow  there  constantly,  card  the  clouds  as  if  they  were  Hakes  of 
silk,  and  then  chase  them  to  the  west,  and  crossing  the  one  over  the 
other,  like  meshes  in  an  open-work  basket,  they  throw  over  the  sides 
of  this  network  of  clouds  those  they  do  not  use — by  no  means  few ; 
they  roll  them  in  enormous  masses,  white  as  snow,  shaping  them 
towards  their  edges  in  the  form  of  hill  tops,  and  heaping  them  the  one 
upon  the  other  like  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  while  giving  the  forms  of 
mountains,  of  caverns,  and  of  rocks,  and  then  towards  evening  they 
become  more  calm,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  deranging  their  work. 
AVhen  the  sun  goes  down  behind  this  magnificent  network,  we  see 
})assing  by  all  its  squares  or  lozenges  a  multitude  of  bright  rays,  which 
have  such  an  elfect,  that  the  two  sides  of  each  lozenge,  which  are 
coh)ured  by  them,  aj)pear  to  be  relieved  by  a  string  of  gold,  and  the 
two  others,  which  ought  to  be  in  tbe  shade,  are  tinted  with  a  superh 
orange  red.  Five  or  six  sheaves  of  light,  which  rise  from  the  setting 
sun  iq>  to  the  zenith,  edge  with  golden  fringes  the  scarcely-defined 
summits  of  that  celestial  barrier,  and  strike  with  the  reflection  of  their 
fires  the  collateral  and  aerial  mountain  pyramids,  which  then  seem  to 
be  composed  of  silver  and  vermilion.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  we 
may  observe  in  the  midst  of  their  redoubled  hill  tops  multitudes  of 
valleys,  which  are  distinguishable  at  their  openings  by  some  shades  of 
flesh  or  rose  colour.  These  celestial  valleys  present  in  their  outline 
tints  of  white,  which  disappear  from  sight  in  the  white,  or  of  shadows 
which  lengthen  themselves  without  confusion  uj)on  other  shadows. 
You  may  see  here  and  there,  coming  out  of  the  cavernous  sides  of  these 
mountains,  rivers  of  light,  which  throw  themselves  in  ingots  of  gold  or 
of  silver  upon  rocks  of  coral.  Here  are  sombre  rocks  ])ierced  by  the 
light,  which  allow  us  to  perceive  through  their  ojicnings  the  jnire  blue 
of  the  firmament.  There  are  long  strands  sanded  with  gold,  which 
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stretch  over  rich  dei)ths  of  crimson,  scarlet,  and  emerald  sky.  The 
retleetion  of  these  occidental  colours  sj)reads  over  the  sea,  which 
mirrors  them  on  azure  waves,  touched  with  saffron  and  puri)le.  The 
sailors,  leanini^  upon  the  i^aiii^way  of  the  ship,  admire  in  silence  these 
aerial  scenes.  Tlie  sublime  spectacle  ])rescnts  itself  sometimes  at  the 
hour  of*])rayer,  and  seems  to  invite  them  to  raise  their  hearts  with 
their  wishes  towards  heaven.  It  ehani^es  every  instant :  soon  what 
was  luminous  is  only  coloured,  and  what  was  coloured  is  in  the  shade ; 
the  forms  are  as  variable  as  the  shadows,  and  are  in  turn  islands, 
hamlets,  hills  ])lanted  with  palm-trees,  bridij^es  spannini'  rivers, 
countries  of  {.^old,  of  amethyst,  of  rubies,  or  rather  none  of  all  these, 
but  celestial  colours  and  forms,  which  no  pencil  can  j)aint  and  no 
laniruaire  describe.’ 


A  iiiarkcd  proL^ress  from  hypocris}^  to  frankness  is  observable 
in  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rousseau,  who  con¬ 
fessed  to  stealiim  a  ribbon  and  allowing  a  fellow-servant  to  be 
turned  away  for  the  theft  he  had  committed  and  denied,  and  to 
sending  his  natural  children  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  not  the 
only  example  of  the  fashion  of  laying  bare  the  secrets  of  the 
life  and  of  the  heart  before  humanity  as  before  a  confessor.  In 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay  a  lady  appears  who  dared  to  publish  a 
full-length  autobiography.  Indeed,  the  change  appears  in  the 
difference  between  the  characters  of  the  literary  women  of  the 
two  epochs.  The  Princess  (rHarcourt,  described  by  the  Due 
de  Saint-Simon  as  notorious  at  court  for  filth,  thieving,  lying, 
and  cheating,  and  who,  after  gambling  until  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  would  rush  off‘  to  church  to  take  the  communion,  is 
only  an  ugly  specimen  of  the  ladies  of  Versailles.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  Madame  de  Sevigne  are  cited  by  M.  Vinet  as  the 
representatives  of  them.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  the  mistress 
of  the  king  and  the  foundress  of  Saint-Cyr  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  in  religion  and  virtue.  Madame  de  Sevigne  depicts 
herself  unconsciously  as  not  merely  a  woman  who  was  a  hypocrite 
in  honour,  in  virtue,  and  religion,  but  a  mother  who  was  a 
hypocrite  in  maternal  affection.  ‘The  lady  doth  protest  too 
much.’  Her  professions  of  motherly  love  are  elo(pient  and 
incredible.  Beyond  all  doubt,  when  a  gay,  young,  witty,  and 
pretty  widow  about  the  court,  she  neglected  her  children  for  her 
lovers.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  her  cousin,  Bussy-Rabutin, 
who  was  put  into  the  Bastile  for  talking  and  writing  too  truly 
and  too  wittily,  did  not  calumniate  her.  Her  maternal  eloquence 
does  not  persuade  anybody  that  her  daughter  could  live  with  her 
without  quarrels.  The  object  of  many  of  her  letters  is  to 
persuade  her  daughter  to  leave  her  husband  in  Provence,  and  try, 
if  by  the  effects  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  upon  M. 
le  Prince,  at  Paris,  they  could  not  turn  the  family  countship  of  the 
Grignons  into  a  dukedom.  Tlie  women  mentioned  as  types 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  nre  la  ]\rarqnise  de  Laml)ort  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay.  "  However  defective  the  moral  maxims 
of  the  marchioness  may  he,  they  exhibit  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  former  age.  ‘  We  remark,^  says  M.  Yinet,  ‘  in  her  advice, 
a  }u*ide  of  soul,  a  self-respect,  which,  combined  with  a  generous 
and  sensible  character,  composed  her  whole  morality.  Her 
favourite  idea,  the  word  which  comes  most  frequently  from  her 
pen,  is  glory  ;  she  says,  “  If  people  understood  their  interests  well, 
they  would  neglect  their  fortune  and  have  no  other  object  but 
glory  in  all  the  ])rofessions.  *  *  A^anity  seeks  the  approbation 
of  another,  true  fflorv  the  secret  testimonv  of  our  own  conscience.^" " 
Aladomoiselle  de  Launay  was  forced,  notwithstanding  her  talents, 
intelligence,  and  acquirements,  to  accej^t  the  place  of  femme  de 
chombre  to  the  Duchesse  du  Alaine.  The  Hue  du  Maine  was 
by  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.  associated  in  the  government  of  France 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  the  latter  seized  the  whole  power 
and  ]>roclaimed  himself  regent.  What  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Conspiracy  of  Cellamare  was  a  combination  in  favour  of 
the  execution  of  the  will  and  against  the  usur]mtion.  It  lodged 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  du  Maine  and  the  femme  dc  chamhve  in 
the  ISastile  for  two  years.  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  says  they 
were  the  happiest  in  her  life.  Her  memoirs  give  a  long  account 
of  a  love  atthir  of  which  her  prison  was  the  scene.  ‘  The  love  of 
the  truth  is  what  shines  most  in  her  writings  and  her  character," 
says  AI.  Vinet,  and  she  says  herself,  ‘  the  truth  is  as  it  maybe,  and 
has  no  other  merit  than  to  be  what  it  is." 

The  frankness  of  the  literature  of  this  time  is  found  in  ])hilo- 
Rophy.  Nobody  will  say  that  ambition  was  as  much  a  part  of  the 
lives  of  the  philosophers  and  poets  who  wrote  under  the  penalties 
of  exile  and  tlie  Bastile  as  it  was  of  the  prelates  and  courtiers 
who,  as  Moliere  says,  made  a  trade  and  merchandize  of  their 
devotion.  The  hypocrisy  of  devotedness  to  the  church  and  king 
was  a  form  of  the  most  intense  selfishness,  which,  just  because  it 
was  intense,  took  good  care  to  give  itself  fine  names.  But 
Mably  boldly  placed  interest  at  the  foundation  of  morals. 
Helvetius  professed  frankly  that  true  morality  coidd  only  be 
derived  from  interest  well  understood.  A^olney  gives  the  doctrine 
a  rigorous  and  scientific  form.  The  moral  philosophy  which 
refers  everything  to  self-interest  may  be  neither  sound  nor  large, 
nor  deep  nor  high  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  men  are  to 
be  made  heroes  by  telling  them  to  be  agreeable  and  useful,  and 
caretid  of  themselves ;  but  the  philosopliers  who  frankly  put  it 
into  words  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  impostors  who  put 
only  the  egotistical  part  of  the  doctrine  into  practice  falsely 
dressed  up  in  the  noble  and  beautiful  colours  of  heroism  and 
sanctity. 
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Tlie  perennial  seesaw  of  French  politics  made  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  ups  and  downs  upon  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
Hypocrisy  seemed  dead  along  with  him  when  the  coffin  of  the 
pompous  king  |3assed  with  small  pomp  along  the  streets  of  Paris 
to  St.  Denis,  and  the  Parisians  expressed  openly  their  joy  and 
their  scorn.  His  Avill  was  disregarded,  and  his  policy  was 
reversed  before  he  was  entombed.  The  llegent  Orleans  and  the 
Cardinal  Dubois  talked  in  favour  of  English  lil)erty,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  England  and  Holland.  An  aristocracy  who  had 
been  debased  into  worse  than  the  valets  of  royalty,  and  a 
democracy  who  were  regarded  as  only  raw  material  for  the  use 
of  their  masters,  with  a  financial  insolvency  from  which  bank¬ 
ruptcy  seemed  the  only  escaj>e,  forced  the  government  upon  new 
courses  and  experiments.  Don  Juan  succeeded  Tartufe.  Impiety 
came  into  fashion  instead  of  Hypocrisy;  and  Profligacy  throwing 
down  all  masks  and  screens,  becaim',  if  less  base,  more  scandalous. 

The  Abbd  Raynid  exhibits  strikingly  several  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  time  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  He  was 
born  poor,  but  wrote  erudite  books,  and  grasj^ed  rich  abbeys  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  until  the  income  which  he 
amassc'd  amounted  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

‘  Insert,"  he  said  to  Diderot  and  others — speaking  of  his  ‘  History 
of  French  Establishments  in  the  Two  Indies’ — ‘insert  into  my 
book  whatever  3'ou  like  against  God,  against  religion,  against 
goveniment."  These  facts  are  suggestive  of  reflections.  When 
the  Revolution  overtook  him,  and  after  witnes.sing  the  Terror,  he 
ri‘pented  of  his  philosophy,  which  was  not,  it  is  clear,  the  only 
thing  in  his  life  rcH]uiring  his  repentance.  So  wonder  the  church 
fell  wliich,  after  exhibiting  dignitaries  who  lived  atheism,  dis¬ 
played  stipendiaries  who  taught  it. 

Fontenelle  used  to  say,  ‘  histories  are  preconcerted  fables’  (les 
histoires  sont  les  fables  convenus),  and  we  are  afraid  we  cannot 
make  anv^  (‘xceptions  in  favour  of  literary  histories.  ’Phe  one 
before  us  does  not  distinguish  between  old  and  new  things  in  the 
writers  it  discusses.  Scepticism  or  infidelity  in  regard  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  thing  which  modern  enidition  finds  in  all  the  centuries 
of  which  we  have  records  or  traditions.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  modern  literature  two  great  seminal  civilizations  are 
found,  the  Judajan  and  the  Grecian,  neither  of  which  has  as  yet 
absorbed  the  other.  The  piety  of  Jerusalem  has  not  yet 
triumy)hed  completely  over  the  s(M‘pticism  of  Athens.  The  laugh 
of  Voltaire  was  not  a  novelty.  Julian  the  Apostate  seems  to  have 
left  his  spirit  at  Paris  hovering  over  the  site  of  his  palace,  w  hich 
occupied  the  slope  now'  covered  by  the  Universitj^,  the  Academy, 
and  the  Pantheon.  The  Christianitv  which  British  Protestants 
believe,  love,  sj^read,  and  a])ply,  the  French  have  never  doubted 
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nor  creilitecl,  nor  rejected,  nor  understood,  nor  known,  nor  cou- 
ceive<l,  nor  imagined. 

The  repugnant  and  painful  French  characteristic  of  laughter 
at  serious  things  is  found  in  the  nation  still  more  than  in  its 
writ(*rs,  and  in  the  literature  ot  every  age,  in  Rabelais  and  in 
Montaigne,  as  in  ^'oltaire  and  Beranger.  Witty,  but  not  merry — 
gay,  but  not  cheerful — laughing,  but  unhappy — the  Frencli 
j)eople,  as  a  peojde,  confound  the  ludicrous  and  the  terrible  in 
their  liistory,  their  literature,  their  characters,  and  their  hearts. 
They  make  their  death  s  heads  grimace,  and  the  absurd  colour 
on  the  cheeks  of  their  harlequins  is  the  red  of  blood.  The 
children  in  their  gardens  play  at  death,  and  the  grown  people 
at  their  theatres  laugh  at  the  cholera  when  brought  upon  the 
stage  as  a  farce. 

Apj)arently  the  most  changeable,  the  French  are  really  the 
most  immobile  of  civilized  nations.  French  symbols,  indeed, 
undergo  siq)erticially  the  most  bizarre  metamor})hoses — cocks, 
eagles,  lilies,  poplar  trees,  hats  with  plumes,  helmets  with  tufts, 
and  red  night  ca))s;  and  white  Hags,  black  Hags,  red  Hags,  tricolors, 
and  oriHammes,  change  and  replace  each  other,  appear  and  dis¬ 
appear,  with  all  the  surprises  of  pantomime.  Yet  something  of 
the  fabled  immobility  of  the  Chinese  is  found  among  the  French. 
T1  le  identical  priesthood  blesses  the  tree  of  liberty  of  the 
republic,  or  prays  for  the  eagles  of  the  Bonaparte,  which  for  a 
thousand  years  blessed  the  oriHamme.  The  conquests  of  tlie 
Hrst  rt‘public  are  the  counterparts  of  the  invasions  of  the  Gauls. 
There  have  always  been  alternations  of  parliaments  and  bastiles, 
of  elo(juence  and  silence.  The  phenomena  of  the  past  millennium 
of  French  history,  including  what  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day, 
can  be  classiHed  under  two  heads — the  chajiter  of  coiis})iracies 


and  the  chapter  of  tyrannies — the  actors  in  both  being  but  too 
freipiently  the  same  per.sons.  A  family  likeness  runs  through 
the  successive  generations  of  their  excesses — their  barricades. 


their  nocturnal  surprises,  their  assassinations,  their  massacres. 
The  }>easants  whose  lathers  were  broken  on  the  wheel  for  refusing 


the  tithe  of  the  |)riest,  or  the  forced  labour  of  the  seigneur,  and 
the  workmvn  of  Ikaris  who  were  shot  down  like  dogs  in  the  streets 
for  clamouring  too  loudly  for  bread,  did  not  need  an  unknown 
philosophy  to  ])rompt  tliem  to  insurrection.  They  make  their 
revolutions  by  barricades,  iis  their  ancestors  were  taught  to  do  ot 
old  by  princes,  cardinals,  and  nobles ;  and  there  was  no  novelty 


even  in  the  massacres  of  the  Terror,  for  they  were  only  exercises 
on  holy  lessons  given  by  dukes,  priests,  and  kings,  at  Vassy,  at 
Rochelle,  and  on  Saint  Bartholomew’s  Day.  The  terror  no  doubt 
changes  sides  and  hands,  but  still  the  terror  is  perpetual.  When 
the  eighteenth  century  opened,  the  French  peasant  was  still  a 
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slave,  kept  down  to  starvation  and  toil  by  the  terrors  of  the 
wheel,  and  before  it  ended  he  was  a  citizen,  a  proprietor,  and  a 
man  who  held  his  ancient  o])pressors  in  check  by  the  terrors  of 
the  guillotine.  The  tyrant,  like  the  terror,  is  permanent.  How¬ 
ever  he  may  change  in  name,  title,  family,  or  origin,  and  be 
calle'd  king  or  president,  emperor  or  citizen,  an  unapproachable 
sacred  majesty,  a  citizen  king  with  an  umbrella,  or  a  })lain  man 
living  above  a  shop,  the  dictator  is  still  eternal,  and  the  tyrant 
never  dies.  However  vast  the  bloodshed  of  their  wars,  the 
mournful  fact  has  been  constantly  true  in  almost  every  ago  that 
no  foreigners  have  shed  French  blood  like  the  French  them¬ 
selves,  nor  inflicted  in)on  them  half  the  cruelties  they  have  ])rac- 
tised  uj)on  each  other.  Century  after  century,  again  and  constantly, 
the  fact  recurs  and  recurs  that  the  nation  exiles  from  it  the  best 
and  brave.st  citizens,  and  sheds  uj)on  other  lands  the  men  who 
represented  in  it  industry,  intelligence,  and  inde})endence, 
improvement,  humanity,  progres.s,  and  piety. 

^1.  Lerminier  thus  sums  u])  tlie  influences  of  the  eighteenth 
century : — ‘  It  renewed  history,  pro))agated  deism,  good  sense, 
and  toleration,  summed  up  luimane  knowledge,  claimed  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  rights  of  man,  restored  religious  sentiment,  and 
fouiuhnl  society  upon  the  sovenagnty  of  democracy."  We  should 
word  our  summary  ditierently.  It  recast  history,  it  introduced 
the  descri})tion  of  nature,  and  having  found  feudalism,  atheism, 
persecution,  liypocrisy,  and  the  despotism  ^)^  church  and  king  in 
the  ascendant,  it  replaced  them  l)y  deism,  toleration,  sincerity, 
ecpial  rights  before  the  law,  and  the  sovereignty  of  public 
opinion. 

Although  we  dislike  all  attempts  to  resume  a  century  in  a 
name,  ami  several  generations  in  a  man,  and  disapprove  of  the 
chronological  method  of  writing  literary  history,  we  do  not  know 
how  we  can  better  express  in  a  word  our  view  of  the  eighteenth 
century  than  by  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  choose  in  turn  a 
reprf‘.sentative  of  it  in  the  character  of  ^rontes(piieu.  If  we 
could  imagine  the  writers  of  the  epoch  summoned  to  elect  their 
representative,  we  doubt  if  Voltaire  would  have  received  tlie 
whole  of  the  half-dozen  votes  of  the  Holbach  coterie,  while  we 
have  not  a  doubt  that  all  the  rest  would  have  been  given  to 

O 

Montesquieu. 

T1  le  Messrs.  Clark  have  rendered  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
British  public  in  bringing  out  a  translation  of  this  work.  W'^e 
prefer  M.  Vinet  as  a  controversialist  rather  than  as  a  critic,  but 
his  labors  in  the  latter  character  are  eminently  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  will  do  much  to  familiarize  our  countrymen  with  the 
history  of  French  literature.  A  chri.stian  guide  is  invaluable 
amid  the  varied  productions  of  this  erratic,  yet  in  various  respects 
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Binguliirly  gifted,  school.  We  are  familiar  ^vdth  the  names  of 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  many  others,  and  in  some 
cases  have  penetmted  below  the  surface,  hut  few  Englishmen  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  wnth  the  distinctiv’^e  characteristics  of  a 
litercature  whose  iiitiuence  has  extended  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
civilization,  and  has  been  productive  of  large  and  very  complex 
results.  The  guidance  of  such  a  lecturer  as  At.  Yinet  in  this 
department  of  human  leaniing  will  be  welcomed  by  many 
students,  and  ^Ir.  Bryce's  translation  wall  enable  some  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  aid,  to  whom  it  would  be  othersvisc  unattain¬ 
able.  The  translator  aims  only  at  fidelity,  and  referring  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  work  has  been  prepared  for  publication,  he 
says,  ‘  I  cannot  help  paying  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  tidelity 
and  success  with  which  the  French  editors  have  ])erfornied  their 
very  difficult  task.  M.  Vinet's  style  and  forms  of  expression  are 
wonderfully  ])reser\'ed  ;  and,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
work  could  not  have  been  brought  before  the  public  under  more 
favorable  auspices.' 


Art.  VI. —  The  Auiohioy r a plnj  of  the  Bev.  JViUiam  Jay ;  ivith  Itcmi- 
Tii^ccnces  of  some  JtistinyuisheJ  Contemporaries,  Selections  from 
Ins  Correspondence,  S{c.  Edited  by  George  Bedford,  D.D., 
LL.I).,  and  John  Angell  dames.  pp.  xiv. — oSl.  London; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  A  Co.  18oL 

A\  E  need  scarcely  say  that  we  have  read  this  volume  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest  and  gratification.  It  has,  for  some  years 
past,  been  generally  known  that  Mr.  Jay  had  drawn  up  some 
account  of  his  life  and  of  his  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  )>ersons  in  the  religious  history  of  England  during 
his  long  residence  at  Bath  and  his  periodical  visits  to  London. 
A\  hatever  expectations  may  have  been  formed  of  tlie  probable 
contents  of  such  a  publication,  here  it  is,  very  ably  edited,  and 
filled  with  varied,  instructive,  and  attractive  matter.  When  we 
consider  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  prepared  for  the 
press,  we  quite  agree  Avith  the  editors  when  they  say  to  persons 
who  have  wondered  at  the  delay  of  publication,  that  ‘when  they 
an‘  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  manuscripts  had  to  be 
rewritten  from  a  handwriting  requiring  no  little  skill  and  ])atience 
to  decij)her,  and  then  to  be  carefully  compared  and  examined ; 
and  that  much  new  matter  had  to  be  collected  to  continue  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  and  to  carry  it  tlmough  to  the  closing 
Bceixe, — it  will  be  evident  that  no  time  has  been  lost,  ajid  that 
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[jroater  liasto  could  only  have  been  attended  with  defects  and 
incompleteness.' 

The  work  is  admirably  arranc^ed.  The  General  Introduction 
to  the  Autobiography,  Reminiscences,  A^c.,  contains  some  judi¬ 
cious  observations  on  a  man  writing  memoirs  of  himself.  We 
are  informed  that  Mr.  Jay  was  in  his  seventy-fourth  year  when  he 
began  these  memoirs.  The  Reminiscences  were  composed,  for 
the  greater  part,  at  much  earlier  periods,  some  of  them  imme¬ 
diately  after  tlie  deatli  of  tlie  parties  concerned. 

The  book  is  conveniently  divi<led  into  Four  Parts.  Tlie  First 
Part  contains  the  Autoliiography,  extending  to  not  more  than 
171  pages.  It  is  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  children.  Tlie 
number  of  tliese  letters  is  eighteen. 

The  Second  l^irt  is  a  Supphunent  to  the  Biography,  containing 
a  rc'port  of  facts  not  mentioned  in  the  Biography,  and  a  sketch 
of  ^Ir.  flay's  lif(‘ after  the  completion  of  the  Ihography,  with  the 
particulars  of  liis  decease  and  interment. 

The  Third  Part  contains  Mr.  day’s  Reminiscences  of  the  Rev. 
John  Newton;  Rev.  John  Hyland;  William  Wilherforce,  Esq., 
M.l\  ;  ^Irs.  Hannah  .More;  Ihw.  Rowland  Hill,  M.A.  ;  Rev. 
Richard  Cecil,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Pearce,  A.^T.  ;  Rev.  Robert 
Hall,  A.M.  ;  Rev.  »loseph  Hughes,  A.M.  ;  Kov.  John  Foster  ; 
Lady  Maxwell,  and  R(‘v.  John  \Vt‘sley  ;  Mr.  Holmes;  Mr.  AVelsh  ; 
]\Ir.  Robert  Spear;  Miss  Prothcroe ;  Mrs.  Smith;  Mr.  John 
Poynder ;  Rammohun  Roy  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Tu])pon  ;  Mr.  Yes- 
combe;  Dr.  Cogan  ;  Rev.  Benjamin  Davies,  D.D. ;  Rev.  1’homas 
Haweis,  !M.D. 

Tl  le  Fourth  Part  contains  Selections  from  the  Correspf)ndencG 
of  the  Rev.  W.  dav,  amounting  to  fortv  l^etters.  ddie  concluding 
observations  form,  in  fact,  a  Fifth  Part,  on  the  Rev\  William  Jay 
as  a  jn’eacher  and  as  an  author,  by  tin;  editors. 

Cur  readers  will  at  once  ]>erceive  what  a  rich  treat  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  juety  Dr.  Redford  and  Mr.  James  have  hero  provided 
for  them.  It  is  due  to  these  gentlemen  that  we  should  bear 
testimony  to  the  ahility,  goiul  taste,  and  sedulous  accuracy  which 
they  have  iliscovered.  ]t  is  a  volume  worthy  of  Mr.  Jay’s  repu¬ 
tation,  and  one  which  will  add  gi'catly  to  the  respect  and  endear¬ 
ment  in  which  their  own  names  are  held  by  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  British  public.  We  know  not  of  any  class  of  readers  who 
may  not  bo  at  once  delighted,  informed,  and  edified  by  the 
jierusal  of  these  ])ages.  '^Jdiey  whose  inclinations  or  avocations 
confine  their  reading  to  the  lighter  sort  of  literature,  can  bo 
regaled  with  touching  incidents,  racy  anecdotes,  wit,  and  jdea- 
santry.  They  who  like  to  see  how  a  mason’s  apprentice  bf^came 
the  associate  and  the  guide  of  the  wise,  tlie  eminent,  and  the 
good,  will  here  find  ample  illustrations  of  the  unexpected  yet 
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natural  paths  through  which  this  interesting  man  was  conducted 
by  an  unseen  Guide.  The  admirers  of  genius  may  trace  its  quiet 
laboui-s  to  their  noblest  results.  The  Christian  cannot  but  be 
elevated  in  his  best  thoughts,  and  warmed  in  his  holiest  aftections, 
by  development  of  "so  much  healthy  piety  throughout  au 
unusually  long  course  of  well-employed  and  happy  years,  while 
he  syn)|)athizes  with  the  humble  gratitude  which  at  every  step — 
even  the  step  into  heaven — expressed  its  acknowledgments  to  the 
grace  of  God.  To  preachers  pre-eminently,  this  is  a  really 
precious  book.  They  have  here  ‘  an  example  which  they  may  do 
>vcll  to  emulate,  and  an  instance  of  success  which  they  will 
scarcely  hope  to  surpass.  The  portraiture  and  the  history  are 
now'  before  them,  and  with  equal  talents,  superior  advantages, 
and  similar  motives,  diligence,  and  devotedness,  while  they  have 
the  same  Gospel  to  preach,  the  same  w'orld  to  preach  in,  and  the 
same  Great  Master  to  serve,  why  may  not  the  church  yet  be 
blessed  with  many  a  young  preacher  who  shall  begin  as  auspi¬ 
ciously,  proceed  as  successfully,  and  terminate  as  honourably,  as 
William  Jay?' 

We  ])ass  over  the  first  Letter  of  the  Autobiography,  merely 
observing  how'  characteristic  it  is  of  the  w'riter's  wisdom  and  love 
of  methodical  order.  We  must  give  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Letter  : — 


‘  ^ly  dear  Children, — Tn  connnencing  this  letter  1  have  one  advantage, 
whieh  saves  me  time  ami  troulde — 1  have  not  to  trace  a  long  and  j)roud 
lineage.  If  any  great  or  illustrious  individuals  have  been  I'ound  among 
my  ancestors,  they  have  not  been  ascertained  in  my  family  in  my  own 
time.  lUit  w’ere  1  mean  enough  to  feel  any  mortitication  here,  I  eoidd 
not  et)ns()le  myself.  Jjord  Bacon  has  remarked  that  they  who  derive 
their  worth  Irom  their  anee.stors  are  like  ‘‘  potatoes,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  whieh  is  under  ground.”  When  one  of  Lord  Thurlow’s  friends 
was  endeavouring  to  make  out  his  relationship  to  the  Secretary  of 
Cromwell,  whose  family  had  been  settled  in  the  county  adjoining 
SutVolk,  he  replied,  “  Sir,  there  were  two  Thurlows  in  that  j)art  of  the 
country — Thurlow'  the  secretary,  and  Thurlow  the  carrier;  1  am 
descended  IVom  the  latter.”  We  have  read  of  a  man  who,  in  pros})eet 
of  his  ])romotion,  being  asked  concerning  his  pedigree,  answered  that 
“  he  was  not  particularly  sure,  but  had  been  credibly  informed,  that  he 
had  three  brothers  in  the  ark  ;”  but  one  of  our  most  distinguished  poets, 
of  obscure  origin,  surpasses  this  in  his  epitaph  : — 

“  I’rinees  and  heralds,  by  your  leave. 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve. 

Can  Nassau  or  Bourbon  ero  hifflierr” 

poor  and 


My  ])arents  were  very  res])cctable 


o 

-that 


is,  thev  were 


religious — religious,  not  precisely  according  to  the  theory  and  disci})line 
of  any  particular  party  (for  as  yet  there  w'as  in  the  place  no  society 
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formed  on  professedly  evangelieal  principles,  nor  had  the  ])reaching  of 
such  doctrines  been  heard  there),  but  really  and  practically  relii^ious, 
exemplifying^  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  under  the  intluenceof  j)iety,  or 
the  lear  and  love  of  God — jjoo/%  not  abjectly  and  dependently,  but 
able,  by  friiij^ality  and  diligence,  to  support  themselves,  and  to  bring  up 
a  family  in  the  decencies  and  even  comforts  of  village  life.  My  lather 
was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  hut  he  himself  was  a  mechanic,  working 
at  the  business  of  a  stone  cutter  and  mason.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  him  as  to  talent  or  in  my  dear  mother.  They  were 
persons  of  slender  education,  hut  of  gt)od,  solid  understanding,  and  of 
much  common  sense — upright,  conscientious,  kind,  tender,  charitable, 
according  to  their  means — and  much  beloved  and  esteemed  in  all  the 
neighbourhood.  1  was  their  fourth  and  only  male  child ;  hut  there 
were  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  “gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.” 
Three  of  them  married  in  humble  life,  hut  to  husbands  sober, 
industrious,  and  much  more  alleetionate  and  attentive  to  their  wives, 
than  many  1  have  seen  in  superior  conditions,  and  among  those  who 
are  often  called  (lor  what  reason  God  only  knows)  “  the  better  sort  of 
j)eopley  The  other,  and  who  had  a  eonsiderahlc  share  ot  wit  and 
cleverness,  was  unitiul  to  a  man  of  property,  and  who  possessed  more 
capacity  and  knowledge  than  perhaps  half  the  whole  population  of  the 
place  beside.’ — pp.  lG-18. 

Alluding  to  early  indications  of  future  eminence,  he  says  :  — 

‘  However  this  may  be,  to  compare  little  things  with  greater,  1  know 
both  from  report  and  experience,  that  your  father  exhibited  nothing 
like  this  early  ])reeoeiousness.  1  can  well  remember  with  what  pains  1 
ae<piired  reading ;  and  my  oldest  sister  observed,  when  (jucstioned  con¬ 
cerning  my  first  years,  “  We  thought  he  never  would  have  learned.” 
But  when  the  dillieulty  by  which  1  was  dej)ressed,  and  for  which  J  was 
often  rejiroaehed,  was  overcome,  and  1  felt  encourageunent  and  jiraise, 
1  soon  made  some  ])rogress,  and  soon  wished  to  make  more ;  hut  what 
oj)])ortunities  or  helps  did  my  situation  alford  ?  It  may  he  asked 
if  1  remeinher  whether  at  an  early  season  1  had  any  workings  of  mind, 
not  growing  naturally  out  of  my  condition,  hut  having  a  seeming  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  suhseiiuent  rising  in  life  ?  1  answer  1  had,  and  not  a  few, 

though  it  would  not  he  easy  to  describe  them.  Hut  I  always  felt  a 
strange  love  of  withdrawing  myself  from  my  playmates,  and  roving 
alone ;  and  while  jiausing  among  the  scenes  of  nature,  of  surrendering 
myself  to  musings  which  carried  me  away,  and  often  left  me  lost,  in 
doing  or  enjoying  something  indistinctly  diderent  from  what  I  had 
ever  actually  witnessed.  Our  dwelling,  which  was  my  father’s  own 
property,  consisting  of  a  double  tenement,  too  large  for  a  cottage,  had 
attached  to  it  a  proportionate  garden  and  orchard.  It  was  situated 
about  an  ecpial  distance  from  Lord  Arundel’s  (Wardour  Castle),  Pit- 
house,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bennett,  and  the  sjilendid  mansion  of  Mr. 
Heckford.  The  village  in  which  it  stood  was  wide  and  varied,  and 
abounded  with  lovely  and  picturesque  asjiects — 

“  And  the  sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  vale  and  wood  and  lawn.” 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  intense  pleasure  I  felt  from  a  child  in 
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the  survey  of  the  rural  scenery  while  standing  on  the  brow  of  an 
eminence,  or  seated  upon  the  uju’aised  root  of  a  branching  tree,  or 
walking  through  a  waving  ticld  of  corn,  or  gazing  on  a  clem  brook  with 
fish  and  reeds  and  rushes.  How  vividly  are  some  of  those  spots 
imju'cssed  uj>on  my  memory  still,  and  how  recoverable  at  this  distanoo 
of  time  are  some  of  the  rude  rcllections  associated  with  them.’ — • 
pp.  19,  20. 

describing  the  most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  he  says,  in  the 
third  Letter  : — 


‘  Some  persons  love  to  talk  about  being  born  again,  and  of  their 
being  made  new  creatures,  with  a  kind  of  phy  sical  certainty  and  exact¬ 
ness,  and  refer  to  their  conversion  not  as  the  real  commencement  of  a 
work  which  is  to  continue  increasing  through  life,  but  as  something 
which  may  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  and  unicpie  experience,  immediately 
prodiu'cd,  originated,  and  linished  at  once,  and  perfectly  determinable 
as  to  its  time  and  place  and  mode  of  accomplishment ;  but  1  hope  this 
is  not  necessary,  for  1  have  no  such  narrative  or  register  to  ailbrd.  A 
distinction  is  not  always  made  between  depraved  nature  and  actiud 
transgression.  All  are  sinners,  and  all  have  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God  ;  but  all  are  not  prolligate,  nor  in  this  sense  do  men  Siieak  of  them¬ 
selves  as  if  they  had  been  the  chief  of  sinners.  Restraint  from  evil  is 
a  mercy,  as  well  as  sanctilication  and  good  works.  1  cannot  s})eak  as 
some  do  of  going  great  lengths  in  initpiity,  and  thereby  rendering  a 
work  of  grace  more  sure  mid  more  divine.  1  bless  God  1  was  Irom  my 
childhood  free  from  immoralities.  Jb  remember,  indeed,  one  act  of 


gross  transgression  (it  jiains  me  now  to  review) — it  was  the  uttering 
of  a  known  and  repeated  falsehood,  aecomjianied  with  an  oath,  to  carry 
a  point,  as  1  was  intensely  at  ])lay.  For  this  my  conscience  so  smote 
me,  that  I  was  soon  constrained  to  withdraw  from  my  comjianions,  and 
went  home,  and  retired  to  implore  forgiveness.  Hut,  though  free  from 
vice,  1  now  Ix'gan  to  see  and  feel  deficiencies  with  regard  to  duty,  and 


to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  mv  heart  towards  God. 


I  also  felt 


mv  need  of  something  more  than  was  held  forth  by  the  preaching  I 
heard.  \Yithout  knowing  the  nature  of  this  good,  1  was  just  in  the 
condition  of  mind  that  would  welcome  and  relish  the  truth  commonly 
called  evangelical.  Our  minister,  too,  from  some  things  which  1  had 
said  (for  he  always  allowed  and  encoiu’aged  me  to  speak  freely), 
strangely  put  into  my  hands  a  letter  w  hich  he  said  had  been  written  to 
a  father  by  a  young  man  who  had  (these  w'cre  his  owui  words)  become 
a  methodisf,  and  wished  to  convert  him.  1  had  never  heal’d  the  name 
before,  but  w  hen,  soon  after,  j)ersons  of  this  deserijition  w’ere  reported 
to  bo  coming  to  preach  in  the  village,  my  curiosity  was  the  more 
excited ;  and  from  the  instruetitm  and  impression  of  the  letter,  w  hich 
was  a  very  striking  one,  1  longed  to  heai*  them,  conceiving  and  hoping 
it  would  relieve  my  coneeni  of  mind.  The  private  dwelling  which 
Mr.  Turner  liad  purchased  and  licensed  was  first  used  for  worship  on 
the  Saturday  evening.  1  attended.  The  singing,  the  extemi)oraneous- 
ness  of  the  address,  and  the  ap})ai’ent  earnestness  and  affection  of  the 
spe;\kcr,  peculiarly  affected  me ;  and  w  hat  he  said  of  the  “  faithful 
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savint^,  and  worthy  of  all  accoptation,  that  Jesus  Clirist  eanie  into  tho 
world  to  save  sinners,”  was  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  or  cold 
watt‘r  to  a  thirsty  soul.  1  scarcely  slept  that  iiiglit  for  weeping  and 
for  jov ;  and  as  the  })reaehing  was  to  be  renewed  the  next  morning  at 
seven  "o’clock  (not  to  interfere  with  tlie  service  of  tlie  Estahlislied 
Church),  I  happened  to  be  the  lirst  tliat  came.  ^Irs.  Turner,  wlio  had 
come  from  Trowbridge  to  superintend  things  for  a  time,  oj)ened  the 
door  herself,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  benignly  asked,  “  Are  you 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life  ?”  She  continued  talking  to  me  most 
willingly  for  some  minutes,  till  others  began  to  enter.  But  this 
seemingly  casual  and  trilling  circumstiince  was  important  in  the  result, 
for  from  that  day  forward  she  particidarly  noticed  me  ;  and  as  I  had  been 
recently  apprenticed,  luid  was  returning  from  my  work,  which  was  then 
at  Fonthill  House,  in  the  evening,  she  often  met  me,  and  conversed 
with  me  till  1  reacdied  home ;  and  her  information  and  addresses  were 
more  useful  than  many  of  the  sermons  1  hem’d,  as  she  adapted  herself 
to  tlu‘  state  she  found  1  was  in,  and  to  the  present  kind  of  laiowlcdgc 
which  I  rcijuircd.’ — j)}).  21-23. 


!Mr.  Jay’s  narrative  thus  proceeds : — 

‘And  here  occurred  what  is  mentioned,  without  a  name,  in  the  ‘  Life  of 
^Irs.  Turner,’  concerning  “  a  lad  who,  after  hearing  a  discourse  enforcing 
family  worship,  besought  his  father,  upon  his  return  home,  to  under¬ 
take  it ;  and  upon  his  refusing,  on  the  ground  of  inability,  offered  to 
perform  it  himst‘Lf‘.  The  offer  was  aece})ted  with  tears,  and  he  became 
a  kind  of  domestic  cha})lain.”  This  lad  was  the  writer.  A  little 
while  after  this  he  was  urged  to  lU’ay  at  the  private  meeting  in  the 
cha]>el,  which  he  did  with  no  little  backwai’dness,  and  also  with  no 
little  difficulty.  Connected  with  this  we  cannot  but  mention  a  circum¬ 
stance,  as  it  affected  him  at  the  time  with  a  shock  of  amazement,  and 
lias  since  aided  him  in  not  laying  an  imi>roper  stress  on  the  figurative 
language  of  Scripture,  and  made  him  careful  to  avoid  such  view  s  of  the 
doctrine  of  grace  as  should  exclude  from  hope  of  salvation.  It  w’as 
this:  He  had  ])raycd  that  our  names  mmj  be  written  in  the  Lamb’s 
Book  of  Ijife,  but  a  high-toned  brother  from  a  neighbouring  congivga- 
tion,  v'ho  saw  things  clearig,  took  him  aside,  and  rebuked  him  for  the 
im])ro])riety  of  his  expression,  saying,  “  You  know'  that  book  w'as  filled 
uj)  from  eternity ;  and  if  our  names  are  not  w  ritten  there,  they  never 
can  be  now.” 

‘  Bless  (lod,  my  cliildrcn,  that  from  your  infancy  you  have  been 
familiar  with  a  testimony  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  “  The  Spirit  and 
the  bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come.  And  let  him 
that  is  athirst  come.  And  w  hosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  w'ater  of 
life  freely.”  ’ — pp.  30,  31. 


Among  the  preachers  who  preached  at  Tisbury  w’as  the  Rev. 
Cornelius  Winter  of  Marlborough,  nearly  forty  miles  distant 
Having  remaiked  a  youth  in  the  congregation  with  peculiar 
attention,  he  sought  an  interview  with  him,  which  in  the  end 
transferred  ‘  BiUy  J ay’  to  the  academy  of  that  ‘  celestial  creature/ 
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as  some  bishop  called  him.  Here  the  young  student  fagged  hard. 
He  was  .soon,  and  much, 'employed  in  preaching  to  the  neigh- 
houring  villagers,  of  whose  civility,  when  left  to  themselves, 
he  makes  honourahle  mention.  Mr.  Jay  refers  with  much  wisdom, 
in  his  old  age,  to  the  advantages  to  the  ])reacher  as  weighed 
against  the  injury  to  the  scholar  in  these  early  engageinents.  He 
was  little  more  than  sixteen  when  he  began.  His  first  sermon 
was  at  Ahliiigton,  near  KStonehenge,  and  he  preached  nearly  a 
thousiiiid  sermons  before  he  was  of  age. 

‘  1  reincinhcr  a  circumstance,’  he  says,  ‘  hardly  worth  relating.  Soon 
after  1  had  be^un  my  earh'  career,  1  went  to  supply  for  a  Sabbath  at 
Melksbam.  At  this  time  was  residing  there  an  old  gentleman  from 
London,  a  very  wise  man,  at  least,  in  his  own  conceit.  1  called  upon 
him  on  the  Monday  morning.  He  received  me  rather  uncourteously. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  censure  my  preaching,  but  rudely  said,  be  had  no 
notion  of  beardless  boys  being  employed  as  preachers.  “  Pray,  sir,” 
said  1,  “does  not  Paul  say  to  Timotli}',  ‘Let  no  man  des})ise  thy 
youth  r’  and,  sir,  you  remind  me  of  what  1  have  read  of  a  Frencli 
monarch,  who  had  received  a  young  ambassador,  and  comj)lainiiig, 
said,  ‘  Your  master  should  not  have  sent  a  beardless  stripling.’  ‘Sir,’ 
said  the  youthful  ambassador,  ‘  had  my  master  supposed  you  wanted 
a  beard,  he  would  have  sent  you  a  goat.’  ”  ’ 

If  Mr.  Jay  had  not  been  so  soon  engaged  in  preaching,  he 
would  have  been  sent  by  Sir  Richard  Hill  and  Mr.  John  Thornton 
to  Oxford.  Mr.  Winter  would  have  probably  consented  hut  for  the 
pressing  calls  for  the  labours  of  the  youthful  preacher.  ^Ir.  Jay 
says,  in  his  ‘  Autohiogra})hy,’  that  had  the  proposal  been  made  to 
hims(‘lf,  he  would  have  refused,  on  principle.  In  1846,  he  said, 
in  a  letter,  ‘How  thankful  I  am  that  I  did  not,  when  a  student 
(as  some  of  my  e})iscopalian  supporters  recommended),  leave 
Mr.  Winter’s  to  go  to  Oxford,  where  I  must  have  been  five  or 
six  vears  befen’e  I  could  have  been  ordained,  when,  during  that 
tiling,  1  was  preaching  to  thousands,  and  saving  souls."  The  late 
Mr.  Oritfin,  of  Portsea,  was  one  of  Mr.  Jay  s  fellow-students  at 
Marlborough.  While  at  ^larlborough,  Mr.  Jay,  struck  with  a 
remark  ot  Dr.  Johnson’s,  on  the  modesty  of  the  ancients,  in 
having  so  just  a  conception  of  the  limitation  of  human  powers  as 
to  contine  their  application  to  one  thing,  resolved  that  his  one 
iliOKj  should  be  preaching;  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  improprieties  to  be  avoided,  and  the  making  of  experiments  on 
means  ol  attraction  and  impression,  which  might  be  imjn’oved 
by  culture.  As  the  time  drew  nigh  for  leaving  ^Ir.  Winter,  ho 
was  engaged  by  Rowland  Hill  to  preach  at  Surrey  Cha})el,  an 
engagement  which  was  renewed  annually  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Betore  he  left  London,  he  resisted  all  applications  to 
settle,  and  retired  to  the  village  of  Christian  Malford,  where  he 
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remained  more  than  a  rear.  Another  year  was  spent  at  Lady 
Maxwell’s  chapel,  at  the  Hotwells,  near  Bristol,  whence  he 
removed  to  Bath  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  A\\  Tupi)en,  who 
had  often  heard  him  in  London.  He  was  ordained  at  Argyle 
Chapel,  January  30,  1701,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a 
singularly  ripe  discourse  for  so  young  a  preacher.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies, 
‘a  pious  and  evangelical  clergyman  of  the  establishment,  first 
tutor  of  Bengeworth,  ami  afterwards  of  Coy  church.’  His  refer¬ 
ences  to  that  lady,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  her  own  children, 
and  the  reminiscences  of  his  family,  are  manly,  beautiful,  and 
Christian.  Those  who  remember  the  remarkably  healthy  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Jay  at  all  times,  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the 
following  information  : — 

‘  1  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  at  an  early  period  of  my 
ministry,  1  siitlered  very  considerably  from  a  nervous  malady,  and 
which  threatened,  for  the  time,  to  lay  me  aside  from  my  work.  This  was 
oi'  mi/  own  procurinc/y  in  neglecting  for  a  season  early  rising,  and  proper 
air  and  exercise,  and  confining  myself  to  long  sedentary  reading  and 
writing.  From  a  firm  conviction  of  my  own,  1  threw  olf,  by  degrees, 
hut  not  without  ditficulty,  this  alVecting  and  deplorable  complaint,  to 
return  no  more.  Yet,  as  every  kind  of  experience  is  useful  to  a  minister, 
the  suitcriug  has  been  overruled  for  good,  as  it  has  enabled  me  to  sym¬ 
pathize  where  otherwise,  perhaps,  I  should  have  felt  nothing ;  to  warn 
and  admonish  any  of  my  brethren  likely  to  err  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
to  regulate  my  own  applications,  and  to  blend  action  with  thought ; 
and  to  do  much  of  the  work  of  the  study  in  the  open  air.  In  vain  vv^e 
talk  of  the  value  of  health,  or  expect  to  enjoy  the  blessing,  unless  we 
use  the  rational  means  for  ])rcserving  it.  These  means  will  not  pre¬ 
serve  us  from  the  sentence  of  mortality,  but  they  may  lengthen  our 
days  and  render  them  more  tolerable,  delightful,  and  j)rofitable.  AVith 
few  exceptions,  J  have  always  j>ractiscd  early  rising,  being  seldom  in 
bed,  summer  or  winter,  after  five  o’clock  ;  and  this  has  been  with  me, 
not  as  with  some,  who  say  they  cannot  sleep,  for  it  has  always  been  an 
act  of  self-denial,  for  1  could  enjoy  more ;  but  1  felt  a  conviction  that  it 
was  morally  right,  as  it  redeemed  time,  and  aided  duty;  and  also  it  was 
ph  ysically  right,  as  it  was  wholesome  and  healthful.  .  .  For  how  does 
it  refresh  and  invigorate  the  body,  revive  the  animal  spirits,  and  exhi¬ 
larate  and  elevate  tin*  mind  !  Yet  how  many  are  there,  and  even 
ministers,  and  young  ministers  not  too  much  qualified  for  their  work, 
who  can  sacrifice  all  this  advantage  to  the  lazy,  low,  debilitating,  dis¬ 
reputable  infiuences  of  a  late  indulgence  in  bed. 

‘  In  looking  back  upon  the  years  I  have  passed  through,  for  nothing 
am  1  more  thankful  than  the  cautions  1  was  led  to  exercise  with  regard 
to  drinking.  1  knew  the  danger  of  increase  with  regard  to  spirituous 
licpiors  ;  I  knew  what  temptations  a  young  minister  of  some  consider¬ 
able  popularity  is  exposed  to  in  his  I’requent  dinings-out,  es])ecially  in 
great  towns  and  cities,  and  at  the  tables  of  i  rofessors,  who  vie  with 

N.  S. — YOU  VIII.  V  P 
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eivch  other  in  extraviigance  ;  for  the  faithful  do  not  always  add  to  their 
faith  “  temperance.”  As  far  as  it  was  in  iny  power,  by  word  and  deed, 
1  always  diseountemuieed  such  needless  and  improper  “  feastings  of 
themselvt»s  without  fear.”  I  commonly  used  water,  princqxtlh/,  and 
for  years  l)ack,o/?(y;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  lias  befriended 
my  digestion,  preserved  the  evenness  of  my  spirits,  and  added  to  iny 
comfort,  es])ecially  in  my  feelinc^  cool  and  Iresh  in  the  relaxation  and 
lassitude  of  warm  weather,  while  others  were  deservedly  pantini^,  and 
burdens  to  themselves.  My  natural  wants  w^ere  so  many,  that  1  never 
thou^dit  of  adding  to  them  the  cravings  of  a  lictitious  appetite  equally 
imjiortunate.  1  had,  therefore,  no  trouble  or  expense  from  the  wretched 
haiiits  of  snulf-taking  or  smoking.  I  have  often  found  perspiration 
productnl  by  a  brisk  walk,  or  working  in  the  garden,  or  cleaving  of 
wood,  the  means  of  relieving  me  from  many  a  slight  ailment,  esjiecially 
headaches.  To  which  1  may  add,  that  1  have  often  also  derived  benefit 
of  this  kind  from  jireaching  ;  but  then  it  has  not  been  by  dr}'  discussions, 
or  laboured  recollections,  or  stale  rejietitions,  but  by  animating  subjects, 
])roducing  a  lively  frame,  and  fine  glowing  emotions  ;  then  1  have  often 
come  from  the  engagement  with  renewed  strength,  and  “  anointed  as 
with  fresh  oil.”  IVrhaps  the  thing  can  be  physically  accounted  lor; 
if  not,  1  have  experienced  the  effect  too  often  to  question  the  truth  of 
it.  1  oimht  to  bless  God,  not  onlv  that  mv  lite  has  been  continued  so 
long  after  some  menacing  appearances,  but  that  I  have  been  laid  by  so 
few  Sabbaths  upon  the  whole,  and  can  now  perform  my  usual  and 
occasional  services  with  as  much  vigour  and  pleasure  as  ever.’ — 
jip.  lOd-105. 

Mr.  Jay  s  first  publication  W'as  a  farewell  sermon  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  at  Christian  Malford.  Mr.  Winter's  ‘Address  to  the 
Header,'  and  the  conclusion  of  the  seimon,  are  printed  in  this 
volume,  and,  W'e  doubt  not,  will  be  read  wdth  much  interest. 
Other  single  sermons  he  also  published,  of  which,  he  says,  ‘they 
neither  excited  nor  deserved  much  notice.'  In  the  elevemth  Letter 
to  his  children,  he  gives  a  modest  detail  of  the  order  of  his  works, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  brought  out.  Speaking 
of  the  tirst  and  second  volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  sermons,  he 
says,  ‘  1  should,  perhaps,  noio  deem  some  of  these  sermons  not 
sufficiently  evangelical,  but  I  then  expected  them  to  be  read 
princij)ally  i)y  those  who  w^re  already  acquainted  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  ot  the  Gospel,  and  some  of  wLom  w'ere  more  familiar  with 
doctrinal  than  practical  theology.  It  was  also,  at  the  same  time, 
my  intention  to  add  a  third  volume,  containing  subjects  of  a 
more  doctrinal  character.'  In  mentioning  the  four  volumes  of 
‘  Short  Discourses  for  the  U.se  of  Families,'  he  tells  his  children, 
])lay fully,  they  ‘  procured  for  me  a  diploma  of  D.D., — a  dignity 
I  never  ust‘d,  except  once,  in  travelling,  when  I  left  a  case  ot 
manuscripts  at  a  largo  inn,  the  better  to  insure  attention  to  the 
recovery,  and  it  answered  my  purpose.  Who,  then,  can  deny 
the  usefulness  of  such  honours  ?’ 
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There  is  sometliing  delightfully  unpretending  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  describes  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  his 
humble  origin.  Physically,  he  was  thankful  for  it.  Socially,  it 
is  clear  that  he  regretted  it,  as  affecting  his  ‘  ease  and  confidence 
in  company.'  Hence  arose  his  backwardness  to  speak  at  public 
meetings.  In  the  pulpit  it  was  different,  for  there  ‘the  presence 
of  (iod  seemed  to  reduce  creatures  to  their  proper  level.'  He 
instances  this  in  his  declining  to  dine  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
and  ]>assing  the  time  in  retirement,  l)efore  jireaching  at  the 
opening  of  Dr.  Collyer's  chapel.  One  of  tlie  papers  of  the  day 
al)used  him  for  the  freedom  of  his  address ;  but  he  repels  the 
insinuation  that  he  had  transgressed  the  limits  of  a  faithful 
])reacher.  There  is  much  dignity  of  Christian  wisdom  in  saying, 
as  lie  does, 

Kvory  man  in  liis  own  order:”  We  have  all  our  particular  dis- 
]>onsations,  under  which  we  should  be  content  to  labour,  and  getting 
above  which,  we  soon  a})j)ciir  to  be  out  ot‘  our  j)lace.  (rented  life  lays 
restraints  on  the  expression  of  feeling,’  and  gives  a  softness  to  the 
manners  and  a  courtesy  to  the  sj)eech,  especially  in  ditlerences  of 
oj)inion.  Here,  I  fear,  1  have  sometimes,  if  not  frc(juently  erred,  having 
hcen  hasty  of  spirit  in  conversational  disj)ut(‘s,  if  not  rudely  decisive. 
Hut  the  great  disadvantage  arising  from  my  original  condition  was  the 
w  ant  of  an  early  and  good  education.  As  this  was  not  jdaeed  wdthin 
my  reach,  1  have  no  feeling  of  shame  or  of  blame  on  account  of  w^anting 
it ;  l)ut  1  am  persuaded  1  should,  had  the  o])portnnity  been  afforded  me, 
have  seized  it  with  avidity  ;  and  have  made  that  ])rogress  w  hich  depends 
on  some  degree  of  talent,  accompanied  w  ith  much  a])plication  and  dili¬ 
gence.  1  say  nothing,  therefore,  in  depreciation  of  sehools  and  learning, 
hilt  it  becomes  me  to  (bvell  on  any  consideration  that  tends  to  reconcile 
me  to  the  will  of  (5od  in  denying  me  what  1  shall  ever  deem  a  pri¬ 
vilege.’ — p.  IHh 

IMr.  Jay  laments,  in  these  Li^tters,  that,  while  he  w^as  aUvays  a 
devourer  of  books,  a  raind  and  miscellaneous  reader,  he  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  wTiting  out  extracts  from  authors.  He 
learned  French  that  he  might  be  able  to  read  the  works  of 
Catholic  and  I'rotestant  in  that  language.  We  are  glad  to  read 
his  recommendation  of  Flavel,  in  which  he  sympathizes  with 
liobort  Hall,  and  wdiich  w'e  here  most  emphatically  endorse. 
We  also  agree  with  Hr.  Jay  in  his  estimate  of  Baxter,  and  of 
Owen.  The  first  page  of  his  wTiting  that  ever  appeared  in  print 
W'as  a  recommendation  of  ‘  Scott’s  Commentary'  for  private 
and  pious  use.  He  agreed  with  old  John  Hyland,  who  said  of 
‘  Henry’s  Commentary,'  ‘  a  person  cannot  begin  to  read  it  without 
wishing  he  w’as  shut  out  from  all  the  world,  and  able  to  read  it 
through  w’ithout  stopping.'  His  method  of  study  will  be  attractive 
and  instructive  to  preachers,  wdio  wdll  of  course  read  these  Letters 
for  themselves. 
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For  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  clerical  readers,  who  have 
sometimes  complained  to  us  that  we  do  not  give  extracts  enough 
in  our  Review,  we  may  say,  briefly,  that  Mr.  Jay  was  an  habitual 
thinker ; — that  he  chose  his  texts  and  subjects  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible ; — that,  to  avoid  sedentariness,  he  accustomed 
himself  to  think  abroad,  musing  in  the  garden,  the  meadow,  the 
field,  and  the  wood  ; — that,  though  he  could  not  write  shorthand, 
lie  invented  contractions  and  natural  signs; — that  he  seldom 
wrote  a  sermon  at  full  length ; — that  he  never  took  his  notes 
with  him  into  the  pulpit  till  he  was  more  than  seventy-three, 
and  then,  he  says,  he  was  sorry  he  ever  took  them — ‘the 
memory,  like  a  friend,  loves  to  be  trusted,  and  seldom  fails  to 
reward  the  confidence  reposed  in  it  \ — that  he  wrote  much  and 
rapidly ; — that  he  was  greatly  helped  by  the  feeling  of  a  right 
aim  and  motive ; — that  he  kept  a  book  with  texts  written  at  the 
top  of  the  page ; — and  that  he  always  had  a  number  of  pilans  of 
sermons  beforehand. 

From  Mr.  Jay*s  recollections  of  a  visit  to  Ireland  at  the  time 
when  ‘  the  rebellion’  broke  out,  and  to  Scotland,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  some  characteristic  expressions  are  worth 
gathering.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  misarrangement  of  his  journey 
in  the  north,  he  says : — 

‘  Had  the  ark  been  built  by  a  committee,  it  would  never  have  been 
finished — (a  sort  of  Irish  joke,  by  the  way).  Having  been  cautioned 
against  relating  anecdotes  in  Scottish  jiulpits,  he  says,  ‘  I  knew  I 
should  do  better  with  my  sling  and  stones  than  in  Saul’s  armour.  ^ly 
preaching  could  never  dispense  with  my  own  manner,  and  which  I  am 
sure  was  natural  to  me,  and  not  derived  from  the  schools.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  my  mission,  I  was  jireaeliing  in  the  Isle  of  Rute,  and 
near  the  end  of  the  sermon  1  mentioned  the  caveat  I  had  received  before 
1  Icit  England ;  and  adding  that  I  then  felt  a  strong  temptation  to 
break  through  it.  I  paused  and  then  said — “  Well,  whatever  be  the 
conscipience,  I  will  introduce  the  following  anecdote.”  1  saw  it  told ; 
and  tlie  ministers  coming  afterwards  into  the  session-house  or  vestry, 
said,  “  You  have  laboured  under  a  great  mistake,  we  are  not  averse  to 
anecdotes,  but  to  some  kinds  of  them,  and  to  the  manner  of  relating 
and  applying  anij  of  them.  When  they  are  well  chosen,  and  properly 
introduced,  they  are  peculiarly  acceptable  as  they  are  more  unusual 
with  us,  and  we  want  excitement  more  than  information.”  ’ — p.  lo7. 

From  so  eminently  successful  a  preacher,  it  was  expected  that 
his  Autobiography  would  abound  with  wise,  practical  hints  to  his 
brethren,  and  the  expectation  is  not  disappointed.  He  greatly 
approves  of  the  Scottish  habit  of  expository  lecturing  on  Sunday 
mornings.  He  generally  knew  ho>v  it  would  go  with  him  in  the 
pulpit  before  he  left  the  study.  He  strongly  advocates  the 
distinct  mention  of  the  parts  of  a  sermon.  He  prefers  extempo¬ 
raneous  speaking — after  due  preparation — to  reading,  or  reciting 
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from  memory.  He  compares  the  delivery  of  a  whole  sermon,  in 
the  same  style  and  tone,  to  a  picture  without  shades.  He  would 
have  arguments  brief  and  plain,  and  appealing  to  common  sense, 
and  illustrated  by  some  fact  or  image. 

‘  'I’here  is  nothing  against  which  a  i)reacher  should  be  more  guarded 
tlian  length.  “Nothing,”  says  Laniont,  “can  justify  a  long  sermon. 
If  it  1  )e  a  good  one,  it  need  not  be  long ;  and  if  it  be  a  bad  one,  it 
ought  not  to  be  long.”  JiUther,  in  the  enumeration  of  nine  qualities 
of  a  good  i)rcachcr,  gives,  as  the  sixth, — “That  he  should  know  when 
to  stop.”  Hoyle  has  an  essay  on  ])aticnce  under  long  preaching.  This 
was  never  more  wanted  since  the  commonwealth  than  now  in  our  own 
day,  esj)ecially  among  our  young  divines  and  academics,  who  seem  to 
think  their  j)crformanccs  can  never  he  too  much  attended  to.  1  never 
err  this  way  myself,  hut  my  conviction  always  laments  it ;  and  for 
many  years  after  1  began  i)reaehing,  1  never  ollended  in  this  way.  I 
never  exceeded  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  moat.  1  saw  one  excellency 
was  within  mv  reach — it  was  brevity,  and  1  determined  to  attain  it.* — 
pp.  U2,  113. 

Mv.  Jay  appears  not  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  strictures 
made  upon  his  preaching.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
Letter  is  on  the  subject,  and  the  remainder  to  the  subject  of 
pastoral  visitation.  The  remarks  are  useful  to  hearers  as  well  as 
to  preachers  and  pastors,  and  we  regret  that  our  limited  space 
forbids  our  making  extracts  from  them. 

We  scarcely  know  how  to  express  our  satisfaction  in  reading 
the  last  two  Letters,  in  wdiich  the  aged  writer — ‘  the  old  man 
eloquent' — takes  a  general  survey  of  his  private  and  public  life, 
together  with  the  state  of  religious  denominations,  contrasting 
former  things  with  present,  and  hoping  brightly  for  the  future. 
He  supposes  himself  asked,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  go  over  life 
again.  Mere  is  his  hearty,  healthy  answer : — 

‘  1  should  not  shrink  from  the  pro[)osLd  of  repetition.  “  Goodness  and 
mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.”  My  duties  have  not 
heiMi  burdening  and  irksome.  My  trials  have  been  few  compared  with 
my  comforts.  My  pleasures  have  been  cheap  and  simple,  and  therefore 
very  numerous.  1  have  enjoyed,  without  satiety,  the  seasons  and  the 
sceneries  of  nature.  1  have  relished  the  bounties  of  Providence,  using 
them  with  moderation  and  thankfulness.  1  have  delitrlited  in  the 
means  of  grace ;  unutterable  have  been  my  delights  in  studying  and 
perusing  the  Scripture.  How  have  1  verified  the  words  of  Young  : — 

“  lletire  and  read  thy  Bible  to  be  g«^y.’* 

Preaching  has  been  the  element  of  my  heart  and  my  head.  My  labours 
have  met  with  much  acceptance,  nor  have  1  laboured  in  vain.  1  have 
seldom  been  without  hearing  of  some  instances  of  usefulness  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press.  God  has  honoured  me  to  call  by  my  labours  not 
a  few  individuals,  even  into  the  ministrv.  The  seat  of  mv  residence 
was,  of  all  others,  the  place  of  my  preference.  My  condition  has  been 
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the  happy  medium  of  neither  poverty  nor  riclies.  I  had  a  most  con¬ 
venient  liahitation,  with  a  lar^e  and  lovely  j^iu’den — a  constant  source 
of  attraction,  exercise,  and  improvement.  1  had  a  sufficient  collection 
of  hooks  of  all  kinds.  ]My  wife  was  a  ^nitlcwoman,  and  a  domestic 
goddess.  My  children  were  fair,  and  healthy,  and  dutilul.  My  friends 
were  many,  and  cordial,  and  steady.  Where  shall  1  end? 

“  Call  not  earth  a  barren  spot, 
l^ass  it  not  unheeded  by  ; 

’Tis  to  nuui  a  lovely  spot, 

Though  a  lovelier  waits  on  high.” 

I  do  not  believe  in  this  earth  misery  j)reponderates  over  good.  I  have 
a  better  opinion  of  mankind,  than  I  had  when  I  began  my  public  life. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  ask  what  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were 
l)etter  than  these  ?  I  do  not  believe  in  the  fact  itself.  God  has  not 
been  throwing  away  duration  upon  the  human  race.  The  state  of  the 
world  has  been  improved,  and  is  improving.  Who  justifies  slavery 
now  ?  What  noble  ettbrts  have  been  made  to  break  every  yoke,  and 
t(»  let  the  oppressed  go  free  !  How  is  the  tendency  to  war,  on  every 
slight  pretence,  giving  way  to  reference  and  negotiation !  How 
delightful  is  it  to  think  of  what  is  doing  abroad  among  the  heathen  ; 
and  the  exertions  that  are  put  forth  by  all  denominations  of  Christians 
to  make  the  Saviour’s  way  known  upon  earth,  and  his  saving  health 
among  all  nations!’ — pp.  158,  15i). 

Ill  a  similar  strain  he  revie\vs  the  past,  and  anticipates  the 
future,  in  his  commemorative  discourses  on  the  fortieth  and  on 
the  fiftieth  anniversaries  of  his  ministry  in  Bath,  which  are 
largely  (pioted  from  in  the  ‘  Supplement  to  the  Aiitobiography."^ 
We  <lare  not  attempt  to  abridge,  or  quote,  the  latter  portions 
of  his  narrative.  They  are  very  chaste  and  beautiful.  The 
‘Domestic  Sketches,' — ‘Dr.  Bowie's  Recollections  of  Mr.  Jay,’ — 
and  Mr.  day  s  ‘  Familiar  Expositions  at  the  Prayer  Meetings' — 
are  ex(juisite ;  but  our  readers  will  go  for  them  to  the  volume 
itself. 

Tl  le  Third  Part. — ‘  Practical  Illustrations  of  Character,  or,  a 
series  of  Reminiscences,'  by  William  Jay,  is  really  a  cabinet  of 
gems.  W  e  cannot  forbear  making  a  few  extracts,  wdiich  will 
induce  all  who  can  to  ]irocure  and  read  the  whole.  There  are 
some  racy  anecdotes  of  the  Rev.  John  NewTon,  vicar  of  Oliiey, 
and  afteiwvards  rector  of  St.  ^lary  Woolnoth,  London. 

In  the  family  worship,  after  reading  a  chapter,  he  woidd  add  a  fe\v 
remarks  on  some  verse  or  sentence,  very  brief,  but  weighty  and 
striking,  and  allbrding  a  sentiment  for  the  day.  Whoever  was  present, 
he  always  prayed  himsell*.  The  })rayer  w;is  never  long,  but  remark¬ 
ably  suitable  and  simple.  After  the  service  and  the  breakhist,  he 
withdrew  to  his  study  with  any  of  his  male  friends  who  could  remain 
for  awhile,  and  there,  with  his  pi^ie  (the  only  pipe  I  ever  liked,  except 
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E(>l)ort  Hairs')  he  would  converse  in  a  manner  the  most  easy  and  free, 
and  varied,  and  delicrhtful,  and  eilifying. 

.  .  .  There  was  nothing  about  him  dull,  or  gloomy,  or  puritanical, 
according  to  the  common  meaning  of  the  term.  As  he  had  much  good 
nature,  so  he  had  much  jdeasantrv,  and  frecjuently  emitted  sparks  of 
lively  wit,  or  rather,  humour.  Yet  they  never  affected  the  reputation 
or  comfort  of  any  one,  hut  were  perfectly  innocent  and  harmless. 
Sometimes  he  hatl  the  strangest  freaks  of  drollery.  Thus,  one  day, 
by  a  strong  sneeze,  he  shook  oil*  a  lly  which  had  perched  on  his  gno¬ 
mon,  and  immediately  said,  “  Now,  if  this  fly  keeps  a  diary,  he’ll  write, 
‘To-day,  a  terrible  (‘arthquake !’ *’  At  another  time,  when  1  askt‘il 
him  how  he  slept,  he  instantly  replied,  “  I’m  like  a  beef-steak — once 
turned,  and  I’m  done.’* 


‘  “  Some  people,”  said  he,  “  believe  much  lK‘ttcr  than  they  nnison.  I 
once  heard  a  good  old  woman  arguing  in  favour  of  eternal  salvation. 


‘Sir,’  said  she,  ‘  I  am  sure,  if  (lod  had  not  chosen  me  Ix'fore  1  was 
born,  he  would  never  have  chosen  me  after.’  ” 


‘  At  another  time  he  mentioned  facetiously,  and  with  his  ])eeuliar 
smile,  the  language  of  a  poor,  good  woman,  when  clying : — “  1  believe 
his  word,  and  am  persiuuled,  notwithstanding  my  unworthiness  and 
guilt,  that  my  Jiord  Jesus  will  save  me  from  all  my  sins  and  sorrows, 
and  bring  me  home  to  himself;  and  if  he  does,  he  will  never  hear  the 
last  of  it.” 


‘  He  one  day  told  me  of  a  countryman,  who  said  to  his  minister, 
“You  often  speak  of  our  forefathers;  now,  1  know  only  of  three, 
Abraham,  Isiuie,  and  Jacob.  I’ray,  sir,  who  is  i\\Q  fourth  .^” 

‘  He  also,  more  than  once,  mentioned  that  he  knew  a  good  man  and 
woman  who  read  the  Scriptures  morning  and  evening  in  their  daily 
worship,  to  whom  a  gentleman  gave  a  folio  commentary  to  aid  them. 
But  after  they  had  tried  it  for  some  time,  the  husband  said  to  the 
wife,yM  think  we  did  better  before  we  had  this  great  work.  When 
we  read  the  Bible  itself  only,  it  was  like  a  glass  of  pure  wine,  but  noNV 
it  is  like  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  pail  of  water.” 

‘  1  recollect  a  little  sailor-boy  calling  u])on  him,  with  his  father. 
Mr.  Newton  soon  noticed  him,  and  taking  him  between  his  knees  he 
told  him  he  had  been  much  at  sea  himself,  and  then  sang  part  of  a 
naval  song.  Was  this  beneath  him?  Would  not  the  lad  always 

'Cj  ^ 

favourably  remember  him  ?  .  .  .  . 

‘  One  morning  in  the  family  worship  he  read  2  Peter  iii.  1-0,  the 
last  words  being,  “  but  he  is  long  suHering  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that 
any  should  persist,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.”  He 
began  his  exposition  thus  :  “  These  words,  1  suppose,  are  a  hard  bone 
for  a  Calvinist  to  pick.”  He  was  awai’e  that  one  in  the  company 
rcijuired  some  moderating.  This  person,  a  little  too  forward,  as  well 
as  too  high,  afterwards,  iis  we  were  at  breakiast,  rather  abruptly,  said, 
‘‘Pray,  ^Ir.  Newton,  are  you  a  Calvinist?”  He  replied,  “  Why,  sir, 
1  am  not  fond  of  calling  myself  by  any  particular  name  in  religion. 
But  why  do  you  ask  me  the  (piestion  ?”  “  Because,”  he  replied, 

“sometimes  when  1  read  you,  and  sometimes  when  1  hear  you,  I  think 
you  are  a  Calvinist,  and  then  again  1  think  you  are  nut.”  “  Why,  sir,” 
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said  ^Ir.  Newton,  “  I  am  more  of  a  Calvinist  than  anything  else ;  but 
1  use  my  Calvinism  in  my  writings  and  my  preaching  as  I  use  this 
sugar,” — taking  a  lump,  and  putting  it  into  his  tea-cup,  and  stirring 
it,  adding,  “  1  do  not  give  it  alone,  and  whole ;  but  mixed  aud 
diluted.”  .... 

‘  1  remember  another  instance  of  iSIr.  Newton’s  candour  and  libe¬ 
rality.  When  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  much  befriended  by  him, 
went  out  to  India,  holding  a  valuable  ecclesiastical  appointment,  ho 
seemed  at  first  to  have  been  sliy  of  the  Baptist  missionaries.  Upon 
hearing  this,  Mr.  Newton  wrote  him  a  kind  but  faithful  letter,  in 
which  he  said  (1  had  this  from  his  own  mouth),  “It  is  easy  for  you 
(little  as  yet  tried  in  character,  and  from  your  superior  and  patronized 
station)  to  look  down  upon  men  who  have  given  themselves  to  the 
Lord,  and  are  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  1  do  not  look 
for  miracles  ;  but  if  God  were  to  work  one  1  should  not  wonder  if  it 
were  in  favour  of  Dr.  Carey.”  The  admonition  was  well  received,  and 
tliis  great  and  good  man  became  kind  and  friendly . 

‘  1  saw  ^Ir.  Newton  near  the  closing  scene.  He  was  hardly  able  to 
talk  ;  and  all  1  find  1  had  noted  down  upon  my  leaving  him  is  this : 
“  My  memory  is  nearly  gone;  but  1  remember  two  things.  That  I  am 
a  great  sinner,  and  that  Christ  is  a  great  Saviour.”  And,  “Did  you 
not,  when  I  saw  you  at  your  house  in  Ihith,  desire  me  to  pray  for 
you  ?  Well,  then,  now  you  must  pray  for  me.”  ’ — pp.  271-281. 


Mr.  Jay  s  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  John  Ryland,  sen.,  M.A., 
began  early.  That  singular  person  was  keeping  a  seminary  at 
Entiehl,  but  passed  his  vacations  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  sons, 
carrying  on  trade  in  Blackfriars-road,  near  Surrey  Chapel : — 


‘He  was  a  peculiar  character, and  had  many  things  about  him  outre 
and  hizurrey  as  the  French  would  call  them;  but  those  who  have  heard 
him  rcjircscntcd  as  made  iij)  only  of  these  are  grossly  imposed  upon. 
AV  c  arc  far  from  justifying  all  his  bold  sayings,  and  occasional  sallies  of 
temperament ;  but,  as  those  who  have  known  him  can  testify,  he  was 
commonly  grave,  and  habitually  sustained  a  dignified  deportment,  and 
he  had  excellences  which  more  than  balanced  his  defects.  His  aji- 
preh  elision,  imagination,  and  memory,  to  use  an  expression  of  his  own, 
rendered  his  brains  like  fish-hooks,  which  seized  and  retained  every¬ 
thing  within  their  reach.  His  preaching  was  probably  unique,  occa¬ 
sionally  overstepping  the  projirietics  of  the  pulpit,  but  grappling  much 
with  conscience,  and  dealing  out  the  most  tremendous  blows  at  error, 
sin,  and  the  mere  forms  of  godliness.’ 


Their  first  meeting  was  at  the  house  of  a  wholesale  linen 
draper  in  Cheapside.  Mr.  Jay,  a  young  man,  was  awed  by  the 
figure  of  a  man  with  square-toed  shoes,  a  wig  of  five  stories 
behind,  large  and  ojDen  coat  sleeves,  and  the  flaps  of  his  waistcoat 
nearly  touching  his  knees.  Mr.  Ryland  walked  to  him,  laid  hold 
of  him  by  the  collar,  shook  his  fist  in  his  face,  and  roared  out — 
‘  \  oung  man,  if  you  let  the  people  of  Surrey  Cliapel  make  you 
proud,  I’ll  smite  you  to  the  ground  !*  Such  was  the  strange  pre- 
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face  to  a  kind  conversation  and  a  peculiar  intimacy  of  many 
years'  standing.  Mr.  Jay  makes  grateful  mention  of  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  him  in  many  ways.  We  select  the  following  out  of 
many  striking  anecdotes  :  — 

‘  Speaking  of  him  one  day  to  Mr.  Hall,  he  related  the  following 
occurrence : — When  1  was  (piite  a  lad,  my  father  took  me  to  Mr. 
Hyland’s  school  at  Northam])ton.  That  afternoon,  I  drank  tea  along 
with  him  in  the  parlour.  Mr.  Hyland  was  then  violently  against  the 
American  war;  and  the  subject  happening  to  be  mentioned,  he  rose, 
and  said,  with  a  fierce  countenance  and  loud  voice — “  If  I  was  General 
Washington,  I  would  summon  all  my  ofHcers  around  me,  and  make 
tliem  bleed  from  their  arms  into  a  bason,  and  dip  their  swords  into  its 
contents,  and  swear  they  would  not  sheath  them  till  America  had 
gained  her  independence.”  1  was  perfectly  terrified.  “  What  a 
master,”  thought  1,  am  I  to  be  left  under  !”  and  when  I  went  to  bed, 
1  could  not  for  some  time  go  to  sleep. 

‘  Once  a  young  minister  was  spending  the  evening  with  him,  and 

when  the  family  were  called  together  for  worship,  he  said — “  Mr. - , 

you  must  })ray.”  “Sir,”  said  he,  “  I  cannot.”  He  urged  liim  again, 
but  ill  vain.  “  Then,  sir,”  said  he,  “  I  declare  if  you  will  not.  I’ll  call 
in  the  watchman.”  At  this  time  a  watchman  on  his  round  was  going 
by,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  very  pious  man  (1  knew  him  too)  ;  he 
opened  the  door,  and  calling  him,  said — “  Duke,  Duke,  come  in.  You 
are  wanted  here.  Here,”  said  he,  “  is  a  young  pastor  that  can’t  pray. 
So  you  must  pray  for  him.”  ’ — pp.  280-292. 

We  have  heard  and  read  many  expositions  of  the  story  of  the 
woman  of  Canaan  ;  so  probably  have  most  of  our  readers ;  but 
we  confess  we  have  never  met  with  any  equal  to  the  following. 
At  the  house  of  a  lady  where  Mr.  Hyland  and  Mr.  Jay  spent  the 
evening  together, — 

‘At  the  domestic  worship,  he  said,  “You,  Eusebius”  (so  he  com¬ 
monly  called  me,  1  know  not  wherefore)  ;  “  you  shall  pray,  and  1  will 
for  a  few  minutes  expound.”  (He  was  never  tedious).  He  took  the 
story  of  the  woman  of  Canaan.  After  commenting  on  her  atlliction, 
and  ai)plication  for  relief,  he  came  to  her  trial  and  her  success  ;  reading 
the  words,  “  And  he  answered  not  a  word  he  said,  “  Is  this  the  bene- 
lactor  of  whom  I  heard  so  much  before  1  came  ?  He  seems  to  have 
the  dead  palsy  in  his  tongue.”  And  the  disciples  came  and  besought 
him^  saying  Send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  us  f  “and  why  should 
we  be  troubled  with  a  stranger  ?  We  know  not  whom  she  is,  and  she 
seems  to  be  determined  to  hang  on  till  she  is  heard.”  But  he  said, 
1  am  not  sent  hut  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;”  “  and  you 
know  you  are  not  one  of  them ;  and  what  right  have  you  to  clamour 
thus  “  Then  came  she  falling  at  his  feet,  and  cried.  Lord,  help  me  ! 
But  he  said.  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it 
to  the  dogs  ;  and  she  said.  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  their  master's  table,"  “  What  1  want  is  no  more  to  thee 
than  a  crumb  compared  with  the  immense  provisions  of  Thy  board ; 
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Sind  I  come  only  for  a  crumb,  and  a  crumb  I  must  have ;  and  if  Thou 
refuse  me  a  seat  at  Thy  table  with  Thy  family,  wilt  Thou  refuse  me  a 
crawl  and  a  crumb  underneath  ?  Tlie  family  will  lose  nothing  by  my 

gaining  all  I  want.” . Omnipotence  can  withstand  this  attack 

no  longer;  but  lie  yields  the  victory,  not  to  her  humility,  and  impor- 
tunitv,  and  perseverance,  but  to  hcv  faith,  that  produced  and  employed 
all  these  ;  for  “  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.”  “  O, 
woman,  gi'rat  is  thy  faith  ;  br  if  unto  thee  even  as  thou  iciJf''  “  Lord, 
what  was  that  yon  said  Why,  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.” 

“  WTiv.  then,  1  will  have  mv  dear  child  instantly  healed.”  “  lie  it  unto 
thee  even  as  thou  wilt.”  “  Why,  then,  I  will  have  my  poor  soul 
saved.”  “  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.”  “  Why,  then,  1  will 
have  all  my  sins  pardoned  and  destroyed.”  “  Be  it  unto  thee  evi‘n  as 
thou  wilt.”  “  Why,  then,  I’ll  have  all  my  wants  supplied  from  thy 
riches  and  glorv'.”  “  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  Here,  take  the 
key,  and  go,  and  be  not  afraid  to  ritie  all  my  treasures.”  Now, 

Mrs. - ,  this  woman  was  a  dog,  a  sad  dog,  a  sinful  dog,  and  if  she 

had  had  her  desert,  she  would  have  been  driven  out  of  doors  ;  and  yet 
there  is  not  a  woman  in  this  house  compai’able  to  her.  Let  us  pray.’ 

‘N.B.  1  relate  as  characteristic  what  I  did  not  wholly  admire  as 
proper.  I  repeat  the  same  with  regard  to  another  instance.  He  took 
iny  place  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Surrey  Chapel,  and  preached  a  most 
striking  sermon  from  Daniel’s  words  to  Belshazzar, — “  But  the  Cod  in 
whose  hands  mv  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  mv  wavs,  hast  thou  not 
gloritied.”  After  an  introduction  giving  some  account  of  Belshazzar, 
he  impatiently  and  abruptly  broke  ott‘  by  saying, — “  But  you  cannot 

suppose  that  1  am  going  to  preach  a  whole  sermon  on  such  a - 

rascal  as  this,”  and  then  stated  that  he  should  bring  home  the  charge 
of  the  text  against  every  individual  in  the  place,  in  four  gnuid  in¬ 
stances.’ —  pp.  2t)3-2i)5. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  the  life  of 
^Ir.  Wilberforce  was  pid)lisbed  by  his  two  clerical  sons,  the  present 
Bisliop  of  Oxford,  and  the  late  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  of 
York,  wherein  their  excellent  father  was  painted  as  a  churchinaii 
after  their  own  heart.  In  anticipation  of  that  work,  and  after  its 
appearance,  Mr.  Jay  was  known  to  declare,  in  effect,  that  when 
his  own  Autobiography  should  come  to  light,  after  his  decease,  he 
would  sliow  the  truth  on  that  subject,  and  cover  the  reverend 
biographers  with  confusion.  Recollecting  this,  we  opened  this 
part  of  the  present  volume  with  not  a  little  eagerness,  and  we 
must  confess  that  >ve  are  far  from  being  disappointed.  How 
these  gentlemen  treated  Mr.  Wilberforce's  intimacy  wdtli  Mr.  Jay 
will  appear  from  the  following  notices,  which  are  all  that  the 
present  editors  have  been  able  to  tind  : — 

Vol.  ii.  p.  234,  under  date  1797. — ‘Sunday,  Randolph’s,  morning. 
Evening,  Jay’s — comfortable,  happy  Sunday.* 

\ol.  ii.  p.  240,  same  year. — ‘Asked  to  subscribe  to  Jay’s  velvet 
cushion,  but  refused.’ 
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Vol.  ii.  p.  313,  date  1798. — *  8ir  George  Beaumont,  Creykes,  &c-, 
with  us.  Jay  told  us  his  origin  and  story  very  simply — a  bricklayer 
employed  on  lieektbrd’s  house — began  to  preach  at  sixteen — humble 
ami  not  democ*ratieal.* 

Vol.  ii.  p.  351,  date  1799. — ‘I  found  that  so  much  use  was  made 
of  my  going  to  Jay’s  that  I  have  kept  away.’ 

Vol.  ii.  p.  3(31,  date  ISOO. — ‘  Referring  to  a  projected  bill  to  restrict 
dissenting  preachers,  and  stating  that  he  had  explained  to  Mr.  Pitt 
the  only  limitation  of  the  Toleration  Act  to  which  he  would  consent, 
viz.,  that  no  one  should  exercise  the  ofiiee  of  a  teacher  without  a  testi¬ 
monial  from  the  sect  to  which  he  belongeil,  he  says  : — “  This  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  which  1  am  told  prevails  at  Salisbury,  and 
(as  1  heard  from  Mr.  Jay,  the  dissenting  minister)  at  Bath,  of  a 
number  of  raw,  ignorant  lads,  going  out  on  prcivching  parties  every 
Sunday.”  , 

Vol.  v.  p.  25S,  date  1825. — ‘ - at  Jay’s,  where  I  greatly  wished 

to  go,  but  thought  it  wrong.’ — pp.  321,  322. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  just  observations  ma<le  by  the 
editors  of  Mr.  Jay’s  Autobiography  on  these  entries. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  sons  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  is 
entirely  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  his  close  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Jay  for  nearly  thirty  years,  by  his  frequently  entertaining  him  at 
his  table,  by  liis  introducing  him  to  his  selectest  friends,  by  his 
corresponding  with  him  familiarly  and  confidentially,  by  his 
accepting  the  dedication  to  himself  of  ‘  The  Evening  Exercises,^ 
and  saying,  as  he  did,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  ‘  I  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  assuring  you,  with  my  own  pen,  that  1  feel  honoured  as 
well  as  gratified  by  the  proof  of  your  esteem  and  regard  for 
me,  which  you  gave  by  desiring  to  place  my  name  at  the  head  of 
your  })ublication.  It  gives  me  unaffected  pleasure  to  reflect  that 
my  name  may  thus  be  permanently  associated  with  yours  ;  and 
may  this,  my  dear  sir,  with  all  your  labours  of  love,  be  abundantly 
blessed.’ 

There  couhl  scarcely  bo  a  stronger  mark  of  sincere  regard 
and  Christian  confidence  than  what  is  given  in  a  long  letter 
from  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  Mr.  Jay,  dated  near  Bath,  Sept.  22, 
1803.  It  is  a  beautiful  composition,  evidently  written  with  great 
care,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  manliness,  fidelity,  and  practical 
sagacity  which  we  have  sehhun  found  united  in  such  graceful 
harmony.  In  this  letter  he  mentions  the  few  opportunities  he 
had  then  had  of  hearing  Mr.  Jay,  as  ^the  fjredtest  of  (his)  Bath 
plejisures.’  He  refers  to  a  prevalent  impression,  in  which  he  sym¬ 
pathized,  that  of  late  Mr.  Jay’s  preaching  had  not  been  ‘  sufli- 
ciently  evangelical.’  For  the  sake  of  the  ‘  poor  wretched  upper 
classes,’  wdiose  ‘  wietched  ignorance  in  spiritual  things’  he  urges 
on  ^Ir.  Jay’s  continued  ‘  l>ity,’  delicately  suggesting  the  kind  of 
preaching  by  which  he  believes  good  would  be  done  to  them. 
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With  true  dignity,  Mr.  Jay  acknowledges  that  the  letter  was 
needed,  that  it  was  seasonable,  and  gratefully  received,  and  that 
he  found  it  useful.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  biographers 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  being  told  that  Mr.  Jay  had  the  letters  which 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
procure  them.  We  do  not  know  that  either  they,  or  the  majority 
of  their  readers,  will  care  much  about  their  being  here  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  the  periodical  press  to  publish  as  widely  as 
possible  the  proofs  they  afford  of  the  liberal  feelings  of  that  very 
eminent  father  of  sous  who  have  walked  in  a  much  narrower  path, 
and  who  have  represented  him  after  a  fashion  which,  in  this  respect, 
is  so  far  from  being  the  thing  as  it  was.  The  other  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  from  Mr.  Jay*s  pen,  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  this  volume. 

It  appears  that,  after  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Life  of  ^Irs. 
Hannah  More,"  ]\Ir.  Jay  was  requested  by  the  publisher,  Mr. 
Cadell,  to  undertake  a  more  select  and  compendious  memoir  of 
that  lady.  !Mr.  Jay  declined  it,  but  intimated  the  probability  of 
his  leaving  behind  him  some  recollections  of  his  friend.  Those 
recollections  are  now  published.  Mrs.  ^lore  attended wen/?// 
and  commonly  at  Argyle  Chapel,  and  once  she  joined  the  church 
there  in  the  Lord"s  Supper.  In  the  last  volume  of  her  ‘Life" 
are  several  anecdotes  concerning  her,  communicated  by  ]\Ir.  Jay. 
Mis-statements  in  the  larger  ‘  Life,"  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  one, 
by  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson, — who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
jMrs.  More, — are  here  corrected.  She  was  not  so  ‘spotless  a 
ch nr ch-'i roman*  as  her  biographers  have  tried  to  make  her  ;  yet, 
as  Mr.  Jay  observes,  ‘  In  her  sketches  of  good  and  evil  cliaracters, 
the  excellences  are  almost  always  exemplified  in  members  of  her 
own  church,  while  defects  and  improprieties  are  found  in  the 
adherents  to  methodism  and  dissent.  Her  reading,  her  personal 
accpiaintances,  her  judgment,  her  candour,  should  have  prevented 
this.  There  is  no  perfection  on  this  side  heaven." 

At  ^Irs.  More"s  house,  Mr.  Jay  sometimes  met  the  celebrated 
Alexander  Knox,  the  correspondent  of  Bishop  Jebb,  and  he 
records  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ‘  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Puseyism."  Dr.  Stonehouse,  formerly  a  physician,  and  a 
friend  and  hearer  of  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton,  became, 
late  in  life,  a  clergyman  in  Wilts,  famed  for  eloquence,  and  for  the 
imj)ressive  manner  of  reading  the  prayers.  Mr.  Jay  speaks  of 
him  as  a  sensible  and  accomplished  man,  but  excessively  fond  of 
human  ]>raise.  ‘His  sentiments  were  the  skim-milk  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  he  must  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  evangelical 
clergy,  though  very  near  the  border  that  separates  them  from 
others." 

M  e  have  noticed  not  more  than  four  of  these  ‘  Practical  Ulus- 
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trations  of  Christian  character;  yet,  nearly  all  the  rest  have 
ec^ual  claims  on  our  attention.  Of  the  llev.  Rowland  Hill  he 
speaks  as  preferring  ])resl)yterianisin  to  either  independency  or 
episcopacy ; — that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  Whitefield  ; — that 
his  talents  were  much  superior  to  what  many  may  imagine ; — 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  his  mind  long  on  one  subject ; — that 
he  was  not  regular  enough  in  his  discourses ; — that  many  stories 
told  of  him  are  hilse,  and  others  grossly  exaggerated ; — that  he 
was  greatly  wanting  in  candour,  and  sometimes  in  common 
courtesy,  to  some  who  differed  from  him  conscientiously  in  some 
religious  convictions; — that  he  was  tender-hearted  and  bene¬ 
ficent  ; — that  he  was  too  sensitive  in  mattei's  of  personal  offence, 
allowing  them  to  linger  about  his  spirit ;— that  he  was  a  great 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Of  Mr.  Hill’s  wit,  he  gives  some  spark¬ 
ling  specimens.  Speaking  of  the  value  of  the  Gospel  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  he  once  said,  in  the  hearing  of  IMr.  Wilberforce, 

‘  In  a  word,  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  that  man’s  religion 
whose  cat  and  dog  were  not  the  better  for  it.’  ‘  Reading  in  my 
pulpit  the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well — the 
Jews  liave  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans” — looking  off,  as  if 
he  saw  the  parties  themselves,  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘  but  the  devil  has 
had  dealings  enough  with  both  of  you.”  ’ 

Here  are  some  rather  keen  rebukes. 

‘  When  a  preacher  of  no  very  good  reputation  was  in  the  vestry  of  a 
place  where  he  was  going  to  jnvach,  and  seemed  uneasy  lest  his  servant 
shoidd  not  arrive  in  time  with  his  cassock,  Mr.  Hill  said,  “Sir,  you 
need  not  be  uneasy;  for  1  can  j^rcach  without  my  cassock,  though  I 
cannot  preach  without  my  character." 

‘  As  he  was  coming  out  of  a  gentleman’s  house  in  Piccadilly,  he  met 
in  the  j)assag(*  a  minister  with  a  begging  ease,  who,  thougli  popular 
with  some,  had,  it  was  suspected,  been  im])osing  for  a  good  while  on 
the  religious  ])ublic ;  who  ollcrcd  him  his  hand,  but  Mr.  Hill  drew 
back,  and  looking  him  in  his  face,  said,  “Ah,  1  thought  you  had  been 
hanged  long  ago.”  * — p.  3(5d. 

Of  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  ^Ir.  Jay  says, — “  I  thank  God 
that  I  ever  heard  the  preacher,  or  was  in  company  with  the  man. 
Of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pearce,  he  says : — 

‘  It  may  seem  saying  much,  but  I  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness, — when  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  image  of  our  Lord  as 
a  preacher,  Pearce  has  oftener  pre>ented  himself  to  my  mind  than  any 
other  I  have  been  accpiaintcd  with :  not,  however,  ns  he  began  his 
ministry.  Then  he  was  too  rapid,  and  had  a  kind  of  tiptoe  motion  in 
the  pulpit ;  but  after  awhile — when  his  delivery  was  distinguished  by 
mildness  and  tenderness,  and  a  peculiar  unction  derived  not  only  from 
his  matter  but  his  mind,  I  cannot  accurately  convey  the  appearance 
and  impression  he  made,  yet  I  can  see  the  one,  and  feel  the  other,  even 
at  this  great  distance  of  time.’ — p.  373. 
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Mr.  Jav  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Rorert  Halt., 
both  in  the  early  and  the  later  stages  of  his  ministr}'.  He 
sp^^jaks  of  Mr.  Hall's  earlier  preaching  as  ‘certainly  intellectually 
greater  and  more  splendid  than  it  was  for  rnany  years  liefore  ^ds 
d^ath  and  he  ascriW  s  the  change,  to  any  df-clension  of 
ability,  but  fiartly  to  n  ligioii.s  considerations  of  duty  and  useful- 
ne.ss,  and  j>aitlv  to  the  inerea8e<l  riurnl>er  of  semions  which  he 
had  to  jiP'^iare  not  allowing  so  much  time  to  elaljorate  and 
prdish.  The  many  rffrnlers  of  the  ‘  Eclectic,'  w  ho  honour  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Hall,  will  be  much  gratifie<l  with  Mr.  Jay’s  im¬ 
partial  treatment  of  sf*veral  passages  in  Mr.  Hall’s  history,  and 
the  high  testimony  he  l^ears  to  his  earnestness,  as  well  as  to  his 
extnurdinaiy'  powers  of  mind.  The  following  anecdotes  are  verv 
like  HalL  Sf^eaking  of  Dr.  Ryland,  he  .said, — ‘“Sir,  he’s  piety 
itself ;  ami  if  there  were  not  room  for  him  in  heaven,  God  would 
turn  out  an  archangel  to  make  rr>oin.'’  I  one  flay  aske<l  him  his 
oynnion  fJ’  a  female  who  attenfled  Ids  ministr}*  at  Leicester. 
“  Sir,”  sidd  he,  “  she  has  the  manners  of  a  court,  and  the  ydety  of 
a  convent.”  ' 

The  Rev.  Jr^SF.PH  Hughes,  ‘the  first  suggestor  of  the  Lritidi 
and  Foreign  Jhble  Society,'  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
.Jay’s  fur  upwards  of  forty-three  years,  and  annually  supplied 
his  pulpit  in  Lath  for  several  years.  It  is  channing  to  read  wliat 
he  siiys  of  him  after  his  decea.se.  ‘  I  am  thankful  fur  my  inli- 
maev  with  him.  Mv  esteem  of  him  alwavs  grew*  with  mv  inter- 
course.  1  ne*:er  knew  n  raore  consistent^  correct^  and  vn~ 
hlprnlf<Jted  chararfer.' 

Mr.  Jay's  f-stimate  of  Fo.ster  strikes  us  as  the  best  specimen 
of  jmlicious  criticism  in  tlie  entire  volume.  We  shall  ]irobably 
lie  accnsf^l  of  editorial  self-con.sefpience  for  quoting  w  hat  he  .says 
of  M  r.  Foster’s  ‘  Reviews.' 


‘  Mr.  F»>ster,  tlumgh  great  in  all  hi.<  prr)ductioiis,  appears  to  mo 
greatest  in  his  ‘  Reviews.’  'fh**  more  1  rf^ad  them,  the  mf>re  1  am 
astoni.shed  at  the  (pdekness  anti  clearness  t>f  his  ]>eree]>tions  ;  the  ]/>w(  r 
of  his  discrimination;  his  detection  of  soj>ldstry  ;  his  love  of  lUirnc.-^s, 
rertitude,  and  tnitli ;  his  sly,  yet  just  sarca'^nis ;  Ids  stinging  satire; 
his  ahominatif)!!  of  ])edantr\*  and  pretence.  Xor  is  my  a<lmirati(m 
ahate<l  hy  com]>arison,  when  i  re.ad  the  contnhuti<jTis  of  Macaulay, 
.Jeffrey,  and  Ma<-intosh  ;  and  notldng  surjudses  me  more  tlian  that  the 
purchase  of  the  two  volumes  of  liis  eontrihutions  has  not  heim  ra)>id 
ami  ext(‘nsivc  ciumgli  to  induce  the  (slitor  to  send  forth  the  large 
remainder,  now  shut  u])  in  the  ‘  Eeleetic  Review'.’  ’ — p.  4(JS. 


We  regret  that  we  cannot  ejuote  any  of  the  interesting  letters 
on  any  portion  of  the  ‘Concluding  Ol>.ser\*ation.s,'  which  we  have 
rea<l  with  much  approbation. 

While  we  heartilv  agree  with  all  that  the  editors  have  said  ot 
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the  siiiirular  powers  of  Mr.  Jay  as  a  successful  preacher,  and  in 
their  ^^eiieral  cummemlation,  we  arr,  at  the  same  time,  bound  to 
j^'ive  <mr  own  judgment,  that  it  is  in  tlie  higliest  degree  unde- 
birahle  to  reganl  him  as  a  'ititjdel  for  iiuiiatiou.  He  was 
einlowed  witli  all  the  j»hysical  elemeDts  fijr  being  an  impressive 
and  pleasing  sf>eaker,  and  it  was  liis  wisdom  to  cultivate  them, 
which  he  obviously  di«l  with  markt-d  success,  so  as  to  have  at  aU 
times  the  ap|jt'arancc  of  reinarkahle  'naturalness.  Perhaps  no 
man  ever  t«jok  more  pains  to  l>ecome  wliat  he  was.  It  was  his 
passion,  his  ambition.  He  gave  himself  wliolly  to  it,  and  he 
succeeded  in  being,  as  Foster  designated  him,  the  ‘Prince  of 
IVeachors.'  To  be  an  imitatar  of  ^Ir.  Jay,  without  resembling 
liim  in  his  natural  qualities,  bodily  and  mental,  weHild  be  to 
insure  failure  by  deserving  it,  as  not  a  few*  facts  have  proved. 
Still  til- re  is  a  sense  in  wliich  be  ought  to  liC  regarded  as  a  great 
examph*.  lit'  nunbt  the  ttf  vjlui.t  he  v:as.  This  is  what  we 
vriituro  to  recommend  to  young  preachers.  Let  them  ke^ep  a 
c-onseieiitious  watch  over  everv  phvsical  habit,  avoiding  \vhat 
experience  has  proved  to  he  injurious  to  the  full  development  of 
all  the  bodily  powers,  of  which  the  power  ot  spc‘akingweli  is  one, 
and  one  alwavs  attected  hv  the  condition  ot  the  rest.  Thev  can- 
not  iiffttrd  to  study  in  such  a  manner,  or  in  such  a  degree,  as  to 
injure  their  health.  That  ought  never  to  he  sacriticed  to  the 
attainment  of  any  kiml  of  literary  eminence.  Kqiially  careful, 
and  (juite  consistently  with  this  fundamental  physical  jxiwer,  let 
them  l>o  constantly  dlsciftli tii nfj  their  intellectual  faculties,  not 
by  judicious  reading  only,  hut  by  thought,  by  experiments  in 
limling  truth,  and  by  continuid  attempts  to  give  the  results  of 
their  own  studies  in  a  manner  which  arrests,  ainl  which  rewards, 
the  attentions  of  an  audienca  Let  them  imi-ster  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  U'ords,  when  properly  chosttn,  well  arranged,  and 
spoken  ill  a  natural  manner.  Let  them  spare  no  pains  in  acquir¬ 
ing  such  a  ma.>tery  of  their  own  voice  as  to  be  always  audilde 
without  straining,  musical  without  ati'ectation,  sustained  without 
monotony — giving  the  easy,  full,  and  satisfying  expression  of  the 
thoughts  they  would  suggest,  and  of  the  emotions  they  would 
excite.  Let  tliem  thus  emulate  the  great  j»reacher  of  Argyle 
( in  that  which  lie  did  hpppre  he  ascended  the  ]iulpit,  and 
tiny  will  lie  as  like  him  in  tlie  pulpit  as  it  is  either  rlesirahle  or 
yios.sihle  that  they  should  he.  This  is  scarcely  tlie  yihice  for 
urging  on  every  ] (readier  the  grandest  lesson  of  Mr.  Jay  s  public 
life — the  earnestness,  liumility,  and  constancy  of  that  private 
devotion  without  which  wx*  cannot  conceivt?  of  any  man  either 
striving  or  deserving  to  \h?  a  gorxl  ])reacher.  As  there  is  so 
large  a  variety  in  men’s  cayiahiliries,  ajititudes,  attainments,  and 
tiistes,  we  can  iiave  no  expectation  that  preachers  should  greatly 
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resemble  each  other  in  anything  but  in  those  essential  points 
which  belong  to  the  very  work  itself  in  which  they  are  all 
engaged.  M'ithin  the  range  of  this  substantial  unity  there  is  an 
almost  unbounded  scope  for  every  kind  of  excellence,  as  varied 
as  the  endless  phases  of  Nature  in  every  one  of  her  departments. 
They  are  all  wanted.  They  can  all  contribute,  each  his  own 
share,  to  the  universal  service.  Each  may  excel  in  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  way.  There  may  be  emulation  without  jealousy.  There 
may  be  lasting  usefulness  without  great  popularity.  Hajipy  is 
he,  and  honoured  greatly  he  will  be,  who  can  impress  his  hearers 
with  the  belief  that  he  docs  his  best  to  interest,  to  instruct,  and 
to  save  them.  Because  we  believe  that  this  volume,  rightly  used, 
will  greatly  help  the  increase  of  such  preachers,  we  conclude  by 
giving  it  our  respectful  and  fervent  commendations. 


Am.  Vm. — Siluria.  The  Jfisfon/  of  the  Oldest  Jcnotcn  JiOcliS  con¬ 
taining  Organic  Bcmains,  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Distribution 
of  Gold  over  the  Earth.  By  Sir  Bodcrick  Impey  Murchison, 
G.C.St.S.,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  London:  John  Murray.  1851. 

As  the  political  economist  rejoices  in  the  trim  hedgerows  and 
varied  produce  of  the  new  inclosure  which  was  yesterday  a  mono¬ 
tonous  waste,  so  may  we  take  pleasure  in  beholding  fresh  accessions 
to  the  cultivable  domain  of  observation  and  reason.  In  the  geo¬ 
logical  maps  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  the  many  coloured 
diagonal  belts  stretching  N.W.  and  S.W.  across  England,  repre¬ 
senting  its  varied  rock  formation,  were  succeeded  towards  M  ales 
by  an  unvaried  patch  of  yellow  colouring,  extending  to  the  western 
shores,  which  the  index  informed  us  was  distinguished  by  the 
uncouth  hopeless  term  of  grauwacke.  In  the  geological  maps  of 
the  present  day,  the  same  district  is  chequered  with  bands  of 
many  hues,  not  introduced  merely  to  please  the  eye  as 

*  Geographers  on  pathless  downs 
IMae'e  elephants  instead  of  towns,* 

but  denoting  actual  physical  changes  in  the  condition,  character, 
and  contents  of  the  strata  thus  depicted. 

The  Atlantic,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Cardigan  Bay  and  at 
Menai,  beats  against  clitfs  of  the  oldest  stratified  rocks  in  these 
islands ;  they  contain  no  traces  of  former  organized  life,  and 
are  in  the  volume  before  us  designated  as  Longmynd  or  bottom 
rocks.  The  rest  of  the  western- coast  line  of  the  Principality  is 
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occupieil  by  strata,  similar  in  appearance,  but  containing  some 
calcareous  baiuls  ^vllich  are  fossil iterous.  These  are  named 
Idandeilo  bods,  and  continue  eastward  until  near  the  o]>posite 
border  of  Wales,  where  they  are  succeeded  by  the  yet  more 
fossiliferous  C'aradoc,  and  the  latter  by  tlu^  Wenlock,  so  well 
known  for  its  fossils  at  Dudley;  then  the  Ludlow ;  higher  still 
the  oKl  red  sandstone,  or  where  that  is  absent,  the  carboniferous 
limestone  and  coal. 

Tlie  discovery  and  development  of  these  secpiences,  and  of  the 
numerous  interesting  facts  connected  with  them,  has  been  the 
labour  of  the  distinguished  author  of  ^  Siluria.'  He  has  in  this 
volume  given  us  the  consummated  results ;  the  facts  collected 
from  various  cpiarters  of  the  globe  marshalled  in  the  order  of  the 
index  so  fortunately  established  at  first;  and  the  philosophy 
fomeled  on  twenty  years'  patient  exposition  and  discussion. 

The  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  for  the 
year  LS.SP  contain  the  outline  of  the  authors  discoveries  in  the 
strata  holow  the  old  red  sandstone ;  and  in  the  followiiig  year  he 
charaiterized  them  as  a  grou})  having  a  common  facies,  and 
denominati'd  them  by  a  term  borrowed  from  one  of  the  ancient 
llritish  border  tribes,  once  occupying  the  index  territory.  At 
this  time  he  had  principally  explored  the  eastern  limits  of  this 
earliest  field  of  observation,  leaving  to  his  illustrious  compeer^ 
Ihofessor  Sedgwick,  the  Herculean  task  of  reading  off  the  grada- 
tions  of  the  great  scale  as  it  descended  among  the  rugged  moun- 
t-ains  of  North  Wales.  In  due  time  Professor  Sedgwick  announced 
his  results  independently,  and  by  right  of  compiest  bestowed  the 
name  of  CiUiihrian  upon  the  mass  of  the  lower  Welsh  rocks. 
On  the  final  classification  of  the  labours  of  these  two  eminent 
observers,  aided  by  tlko  enterprises  of  other  volunteers,  and  by 
the  regular  campaigns  of  the  government  surveyors,  it  lias 
liecome  manifest  that  the  ‘  Cambrian’  is  only  the  Welsh-ward 
extension  of  the  Llandeilo  flag  formation,  and  tlms  the  cognomen 
of  the  Cambridge  professor  is  ultimately  restricted  to  a  few  spots 
occupied  by  the  old  Longmyml  non-fossil iferous  rocks,  whilst  the 
true  Silurian,  in  a  threefold  division  of  uj)per,  middle,  and  lower, 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  ])rincipality.  These  alterations 
of  terminology  will  explain  certain  vindicatory  and  antagonistic 
allusions  in  the  work  before  us;  intelligible  only  to  those  who 
luive  watched  for  the  last  few  years  the  friendly  combats  which 
h:ive  diversified — without  damage  to  morals  or  physics — the 
course  of  recent  proceedings  in  the  ]>aheozoic  world.  Much  of 
the  yuesent  volume  is  taken  up  lu^cessarily  with  stratigraphical 
iletails,  but  it  also  contains  many  ])assiiges,  and  even  whole 
chapUas,  which  are  interesting  to  tlie  non-geological  reader, 
as  contiiining  general  views  concerning  the  order  and  succession 
N.s. — VOL.  VIII.  (2(2 
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of  vital  and’  physical  phenomena  in  the  ages  when  these  old-life 
rocks  were  built  up. 

Speaking  of  the  lowest  sedimentary  rocks,  Sir  R  I.  ^hirchison 
says— 

‘  The  ecologist  sees  before  him  an  enormous  pile  or  series  of  early 
suha(|ueous  sediment,  originally  composed  of  mud,  sand,  or  pebbles,  the 
successive  bottoms  of  a  former  sea,  all  of  which  have  been  derived  from 
pre-existing  rocks ;  and  in  these  lower  beds,  even  where  they  are  little 
altered,  he  can  detect  no  remains  of  former  creatures.  But  lying  upon 
them,  and  therefore  evolved  after  them,  other  strata  succeed,  in  which 
some  few  relics  of  a  primeval  ocean  are  discernible,  and  these  again  are 
ever}- where  succeeded  by  newer  deposits  in  which  many  fossils  occur. 
In  this  way,  evidences  have  been  fairly  obtained  to  sho\v,  that  the 
sediments  which  underlie  the  strata  containing  the  lowest  fossil  remains 
constitute,  in  all  countries  which  have  been  examined,  the  natural  base 
or  bottom  rocks  of  the  deposits  termed  Silurian. 

*  The  hypothesis  that  all  the  earliest  sediments  have  been  so  altered 
as  to  have  obliterated  the  traces  of  any  relics  of  former  life  which  may 
have  been  entombed  in  them,  is  therefore  opposed  by  examples  of  enor¬ 
mously  thick  and  varied  deposits  beneath  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks, 
and  in  which,  if  animal  remains  had  ever  existeil,  some  traces  of  them 
would  certainly  be  detected.’ — p.  21. 

Yet  we  find  that  this  absolutely  azoic  condition  is  only  a  local 
phenomenon,  for  similar  rocks  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland 
yield  a  small  zoophyte  (pidhamta),  at  present  the  earliest  trace 
of  organic  life  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  siuprised  at  having  in  future  to  record  the 
discovery  of  more  forms  in  this  primeval  zone,  though  it  may 
be  pro])erly  concluded  that  the  muster  roll  will  be  brief,  and  the 
names  inconsiderable.  The  middle  ages  of  Siluria — the  Caradoc, 
— is  in  Wales  the  most  uninteresting  of  the  group.  It  has 
w  ealth  of  its  ow  n,  but  not  the  riches  of  the  upper  beds,  nor  has 
it  the  high  interest  of  the  early  dawm  of  the  low^er  beds.  It  is 
frequently  quartzose  and  unfossiliferous.  The  Upper  Silurians  are 
described  as  mudstones.  ‘  As  the  older  schists  and  slates  of 
Wales  were  assuredly  at  one  period  nothing  more  than  finely 
laminated  marine  mud,  so  is  it  still  more  apparent  that  such  w^as 
the  former  state  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Upper  Silurian; 
for  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  an  accumulation  of  similar 
materials,  though  in  a  softer  and  less  coherent  state.' 

After  describing  the  district  wdiich  was  and  is  the  home  of  the 
system,  the  author  extends  his  observations  to  similar  and  asso¬ 
ciated  formations  in  other  ])arts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
then,  after  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  wondrous  organic 
fonns  found  in  each  division,  takes  the  clue  and  type  thus 
aftorded,  and  ranges  the  world  over.  Scandinavia,  Bussia,  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  Bohemia,  America,  and  nearly  every  part  of  the 
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globe  furnishes  its  evidence  in  aid  of  the  order  of  succession 
thus  established.  From  the  map  of  Silurian  rocks,  given  in 
tliis  volume,  we  learn  that  nearly  ulentical  fornis  of  oceanic 
life  once  pervaded  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth.  The 
a\ithor  s  former  works  have  been  more  elaborate  in  geological 
description,  but  this  is  a  cosmical  survey  of  the  deepest  seated 
fossiliferous  rooks.  It  contains  an  exposition  of  the  relics  of  the 
first  great  natural-history  system  that  prevailed  on  the  surface  of 
our  planet. 

The  facts,  briefly  alluded  to  by  Sir  Rcxlerick,  of  the  occurrence 
of  anthracite,  and  occasional  thin  courses  of  limestone,  in  the 
bottom  rocks,  strike  the  note  of  preparation  for  the  subsecpient 
marvels  of  organic  animated  life.  Then  follow  the  zoophytes, 
molluscous  creatures,  and  cnistiiceans,  which  once  made  the 
waters  of  the  old  world  instinct  with  being.  During  countless 
age.s,  whilst  the  thick  bands  of  Silurian  deposits  were  being 
accumulated,  pelagic  creations  prevailed.  Here  and  there  we 
find  traces  of  beach  or  sandbank,  sometimes  of  land  vegetation, 
but  the  prerlominating  phenomena  tell  only  of  the  ‘  deep,  deep 
sea.*  This  order  of  things  is  disturbed  by  freipient  outbursts  of 
volcanic  forces,  and  the  ejection  of  molten  products,  on  a  scale  of 
which  we  have  no  present  example. 

Though  well  trained  in  the  school  of  modern  geology,  of  which 
he  is  indeed  a  distinguished  master,  yet  the  author  cannot  wholly 
resist  the  temptation  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of  things.  The 
tinges  of  cosmogony  in  pp.  3,  4,  21,  and  22,  show  the  fascinations 
which  allure  us  on  the  borders  of  induction ;  and  never  is  Tmagi- 
nation  better  plea.sed  than  when  sent  fonvard  by  her  companion 
Knowledge  to  explore  alone  in  the  dark. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  book  is  however  well  defined  and 
adhered  to. 

‘  Its  aim  is  to  mark  the  most  ancient  strata  in  which  the  proofs  of 
sedimentary  or  aqueous  action  are  still  visi])le, — to  note  the  geological 
position  of  those  heds  which  in  various  countries  oiler  the  first  ascer¬ 
tained  signs  of  life,  and  to  develop  the  succession  of  deposits,  where 
not  obscured  hy  metamorplusm,  that  belong  to  such  protozoic  zones. 
In  thus  adhering  only  to  subjects  eapahle  of  being  investigated,  it  will 
he  seen,  that  geology,  modern  as  she  is  among  the  sciences,  has  revealed 
to  us,  that  during  cycles  long  anterior  to  the  creation  of  the  human 
race,  and  while  the  surface  of  the  globe  was  ])assing  from  one  condition 
to  another,  whole  races  of  animals — each  group  a<laptcd  to  the  jihysical 
conditions  in  which  they  lived — were  successively  created  and  exter¬ 
minated’ — pp.  4,  5. 

A  desirable  addition  to  the  work  wouhl  have  been  a  table  of 
all  the  Silurian  fossils,  showing  the  vertical  range  of  each  sjiecies. 

Q  - 
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The  formation  of  such  a  table  from  Mr.  Morris's  recent  catalogue, ♦ 
is  a  work  of  mere  detail,  but  the  result  would  show  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  group  of  life  characterizing  these  extensive  deposits  ; 
whilst  the  adilition  of  the  localities  wliere  found,  would  disclose 
points  of  analogy,  and  fre(piently  of  contrast,  between  the  ])resent 
and  the  remote  past.  Such  a  table  would  abso  indicate  the  fact 
of  the  succession  being  in  accordance  with  prescribed  order,  with 
reference  to  an  end ;  that  end  being  the  preparation  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  things  physical.  It  is  (juite  delightful  to  read 
amid  these  rude  and  distant  regions  the  sentences  of  our  Heavenly 
Father's  will,  and  to  note  the  tokens  of  his  care  from  everlasting. 
‘In  surveying  the  whole  series  of  fonnations,  the  practical  geolo¬ 
gist  is  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  there  has,  at  all 
periods,  subsisted  a  very  intimate  connexion  bet>veen  the  exist¬ 
ence,  or  at  all  events,  the  preservation  of  animals,  and  the  media 
in  w  hich  they  have  been  fossilized.' 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  remark  that  geology  knows 
of  no  instance  of  the  recurrence  of  precisely  the  same  collocation 
of  facts  in  the  range  of  its  annals.  There  have  been  sandstones  of 
all  ages,  conglomerates  of  all  ages,  and  so  on,  but  no  two  occurring 
at  intervals  in  point  of  time  are  precisely  alike  in  mineral  composi¬ 
tion  and  fossil  contents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diversities  along 
the  line  of  any  single  geological  horizon  maybe  great,  the  sandstone 
of  one  place  may  harden  into  shale,  or  become  polarized  into  slate, 
or  degenerate  into  conglomerate,  and  the  organic  contents  may 
vary  laterally,  but  the  variations  are  limited,  all  the  species  have  a 
common  facies,  and,  as  a  whole,  constitute  one  distinct  stage  of 
animated  nature.  Thus  there  are  1500  species  of  fossils  in  the 
Silurians  of  Bohemia ;  many  of  these  are  unknown  in  Wales, 
many  known  in  North  America,  but  in  each  of  these  places  there 
is  a  good  division  betw  een  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian ;  the 
species  occurring  as  characteristic  of  any  bed  in  one  country  is,  if 
found  at  all,  found  in  the  same  relative  position  in  the  others. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  species  only  common  to  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian  formations.  The  observer  soon  learns  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  father  of  English  geology — W.  Smith — that  rocks 
are  characterized  by  fossils ;  and  he  wdll  soon  ascertain  that 
whilst  vertical  difterences  are  constant,  lateral  variations  are  only 
trivial. 

The  curious  zoophytes,  called  graptolites,  are  most  common  in 
Low’er  Silurian,  and  become  entirely  extinct  before  the  close  of  the 
pahvozoic  series.  Corals  are  more  abundant  in  the  upper,  but  they 
are  of  forms  w  hich  also  become  extinct  before  the  secondary  rocks 
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were  deposited.  The  tiny  creature  whi(;h  plays  so  remarkable  a 
part  in  tropical  seas,  has  had  its  predecessors  (of  representa¬ 
tive,  though  not  identical  form)  in  all  ages.  We  hardly  know 
which  is  the  most  surprising  spectacle,  the  coral  masses  of 
tlie  upper  tertiaries  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  of  the  oolite  in  the 
Tliames  valley,  of  the  Devonian,  or  of  Siluriii.  The  visitor  to 
the  now  thronged  watering-place  of  Boulogne  may,  by  making 
a  pleasant  excursion  of  ten  miles  to  Ferques,  near  Marquise,  find 
the  ancient  coral  cups  of  the  Devonian,  some  of  them  two  feet 
across,  in  freshness  equal  to  those  of  recent  growth,  lying  under 
the  grass  on  the  edges  of  the  limestone  quarries.  He  may  dis¬ 
lodge  them  without  trouble,  and  see  the  shells  of  ancient  fere- 
hrdfvhv  still  hanging  on  to  the  outer  rims  in  stony  festoons. 

The  cytitidae  and  crinolds  are  most  abundant  in  the  Upper 
Silurian,  constituting  much  of  the  marvellous  trtacery  of  the  well 
known  Dudley  limestone.  One  of  the  crinoid  creatures  is 
fre(|uently  found  with  its  predatory  arm  in  the  cup  of  a  little 
univalve,  acrocidia  halotis. 


‘  From  the  very  frecpient  oceurrenoe  of  the  same  shell,  tightly  cm- 
braeed  hy  the  arms  of  this  erinoid,  and  from  the  fact,  that  the  mouth 
of  the  shell  is  always  turned  downwards  over  the  proboscis,  it  is 
inferred,  and  withoiit  much  doubt,  that  it  was  the  habitual  food  of  the 
animal.  This  has  been  long  observed  by  Mr.  .lohn  (Iray,  of  Dudley, 
who  has  dissected  many  sj)eeimens  from  the  stone  to  illustrate  the 
point.  And  it  has  received  further  eonlirmation  by  the  naturalists  of 
America,  Mr.  Vandell  and  Dr.  Shumard  having  observed  the  same 
feature  in  several  of  the  beautiful  Silurian  erinoids  of  America.’ — p.  218. 


A  few  star-fish  remind  us  more  of  existing  things,  from  which 
they  chietly  differ  in  the  possession  of  arrangements  allying 
them  to  the  extinct  encrinifes.  Little  marine  molluscous 
creatures,  of  a  family  called  ftrac/t  living  all  their  life 

long  moored  by  a  short  rope  to  some  rock  or  weed,  protruding 
from  btdw'een  their  shells  two  arms  beautifully  fringed,  drawdng 
their  air  and  food  by  the  currents  made  by  cilia,  like  the 
infnsoriie,  are  strongly  represented  in  these  old  rocks.  Of  all  the 
genera  so  found,  there  is  only  one,  the  llnyidUy  that  has  come 
dow  n  to  the  ])resent  time.  This  little  creature,  living  in  a  pellucid 
shell  shaped  like  a  gondola  along  the  edge  of  IVdynesian  tropical 
reefs,  links  together  the  most  ancient  nnd  modern  epochs  of 
molluscous  life.  Many  other  shells,  belonging  to  creatures  of 
higher  reputed  organization,  are  also  found  in  the  Silurians^ 
including  several  that  appeal  at  once  to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful 
for  admiration.  Some  small  univ.alves  are  decorated  with  orna¬ 
ments  evidently  e([ualling  those  of  their  successors  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  present.  Such  is  the  inconceivabh'  opulence  of  creation  ! 
Surely  there  are  and  have  been  others  beside  ourselves,  with 
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})erceptions  perhaps  keener  and  emotions  sounder  than  ours,  who 
have  witnessed  with  admiration  these  wondrous  works  I 

The  highest  forms  of  molluscous  life,  the  fierce  cephalopods,  aie 
represented  chielly  by  straight  orthoce  rat  lies,  and  do  not  attain 
the  prominence  which  the  ammonite  gives  to  this  order  in  the 
secomlary  strata.  ^lore  abundant  than  tiny  crabs  at  low  water  on 
a  rocky  shore  were  the  trilobites,  the  Dudley  fossil  of  our  fore- 
fathers.  But  little  above  the  very  eailiest  accumulations  in  which 
any  animal  remains  occur,  are  numerous  beds  of  these  crustaceans. 
T1  le  slates  are  quite  charged  with  them  in  many  places.  Several 
genera  are  jK'culiar  to  the  Lower  Silurian,  ranging  from  Europe 
to  America.  They  became  less  abundant  in  the  Upper  Palseozoias, 
and  died  out  altogether  in  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Some  other 
creatures  of  the  same  class  may  be  traced  by  the  trail  they  have 
left  on  the  primeval  shores  in  their  tidal  peregrinations  amidst 
the  shallows  on  the  beach.  The  attentive  geologist  may  trace 
their  ‘s]>oor,’  as  the  South-African  would  study  that  of  the 
hippopotamus. 

We  venture,  for  the  sake  of  future  observers  in  this  delightful 
field  of  science,  to  collect  a  few*  of  the  axioms  which  may  now 
bo  considered  well  established,  and  which  will  be  found  variously 
illustrated  in  the  volume  before  us.  Such  are  the  following, — 
that  softness  and  hardness  in  rocks  is  no  indication  of  difierence 
in  anli([uity;  that  mineral  appearance  is  not  a  reliable  proof  of 
age;  nor  absence  or  presence  of  igneous  rocks;  that  organic  remains 
usually  occur  along  bands  of  limestone ;  that  the  most  ancient 
organic  life  with  which  we  become  acquainted  was  subjected 
to  the  same  vital  and  pliysical  forces  that  are  now  in  action  ;  that 
it  was  endowed  with  similar  instincts,  organs,  and  properties,  to 
the  present ;  that  predatory  creatures  have  exercised  their  ravages 
as  a  countercheck  to  the  monopoly  of  the  appliances  of  life  by 
any  umj  race,  ifom  the  first;  that  the  most  ancient  shores  were 
alternately  laved  and  deserteil  by  tidal  waters  as  now  ;  that  there 
have  been  successive  introductions  of  added  organized  creatures ; 
that  everything  has  haj)pened  according  to  the  ])lan  of  a  Supreme 
(Governor. 


Kot withstanding  the  copious  information  alYorded  by  this 
work,  aiul  by  others  refen'cd  to  in  it,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  study,  in  this  department  of  human 
knowledge.  We  cannot  regard  with  satisfaction  as  geologists  the 
condition  ot  the  b:ise  line  of  the  Silurian,  nor  of  either  line  ot 


the  Devonian  system.  We  may  look  lor  further  discoveries 
in  the  bottom  rocks,  which  may  even  yet  exalt  the  Cam- 
bri  an  into  a  less  shadowy  position  than  it  now  occupies.  Just 
now  it  lives,  too  much  like  Ossiau,  only  in  the  person  of  its  re¬ 
nowned  hero.  The  Upper  Palaeozoics  require  a  more  universal 
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classification  than  has  yet  been  given,  for  at  present  what  ^ 
carboniferous  in  Ireland  is  Devonian  in  Cornwall,  bir  llodericR 
intercalates  in  his  work  a  chapter  on  gold-bearing  rocks,  which 
we  iirefer  treating  with  other  works  on  that  tempting  topic. 

The  concluding  chapter  contains  a  lucid  and  most  welcome 
contribution  to  general  geology.  It  sums  up  the  evideiico 
yielded  by  fossil  organic  remains,  descends  by  these  ^yollde^lU 
stone  stairs  the  de|)tii  beneath,  and  announces  as  deductions  troiii 
lar‘U‘,  skilful,  careful  observations  there,  the  tundameiital  tact  ot 
a  Divine  creation.  Sir  Roderick  disposes  ot  the  reasonings  ot 
tho.se  geologists  who  tind  no  trace  of  a  beginning  and  a.scribe  to 
causes  in  present  operation  all  the  transitional  ]>henoiueiia  ot 
^the  iiast,  by  an  appeal  to  the  organic  contents  of  the  Silurian 
formations,  so  ditlerent  from  all  abov^c  them. 

‘  The  miilbniiitariau  who  would  explain  every  natural  event  in  the 
earliest  periods  hy  reference  to  the  existing  eondltious  of  being,  is  thus 
stopi)ed  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  palace  ot  loriner  lile,  whieh  he 
cannot  dejirive  of  its  true  foundations.  Nature  hersell,  in  short,  tells 
him  througli  her  most  aneieiit  monuments,  that  though  slie  has  worked 
during  all  ages  on  the  same  gcuieral  principles  of  d(‘struetioii  mid  reno¬ 
vation  of  tile  surface,  there  was  formerly  a  distribution  ol  land  in 
reference  to  the  sea,  very  ditlerent  in  outline  trom  that  which  now 
prevails.  Tliat  primeval  state  was  followed  by  outbursts  ot  giea 
volumes  of  igneous  matter  from  the  interior,  the  extraordinary  violence 
of  which  is  made  manifest  by  clear  evidences.  Fractures  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  aeeomjianied  bv  oscillations  that  suddenly  displaced  masses 
to  thousands  of  feet  above  dr  beneath  their  previous  levels,  were  neces- 
sarilv  productive  of  such  translations  of  water,  as  to  abrade  ami  destroy 
solid"  materials,  to  an  extent  inliiiitely  suqiassmg  any  change  ol  which 
the  historical  era  allbrds  an  example.’ — jip.  175,  -170. 

Sir  Roderick  concludes  a  cosmical  survey  ol  these  interesting 
phenomena  by  the  following  induction,  eipially  able,  pious,  and 
profound.  ‘From  tlie  effects  pnuluced  upon  my  own  mmd 
through  the  study  of  these  impiTishable  records,  i  am,  indeed, 
led  to  hojie,  that  my  readers  will  adhere  to  the  views  which,  in 
common  with  many  contemporarie.s,  I  entertain  ol  the  succession 
of  life.  For,  he  who  looks  to  a  beginning,  and  traces  thence¬ 
forward  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  until  that  iieriod  is  reached 
when  ^lan  a])peared  upon  the  earth,  must  acknowledge  in  sue  i 
works  repeated  manifestations  of  desigm,  and  unanswerable  proofs 

of  the  superintendence  of  a  CukatoR.’  .  ,  .  c 

There  are  some  works  which  we  hail  with  (lehght,  not  only  lor 
their  intrinsic  merit  as  contributions  to  po.sitive  knowledge,  but 
because  they  serve  as  eiiochs  in  the  ]uogress  of  science  Like 
platforms  in  deep  mines  they  are  not  only  available  for  lodging 
the  accumulations  ot  past  labour,  but  as  a  common  waiting 
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j^round  for  ascending  explorers  from  which  to  redate  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  ascent.  Such  is  the  hook  betore  us.  Long  must  it 
be  the  standard  reference  book  in  pakeozoic  literature,  nor  will 
the  augmentatiuiis  of  a  rapidly  advancing  science  ever  render  its 
facts  insigniticant,  or  its  reasons  obsolete. 


Akt.  VJII. — lieport :  Decimal  Coinage.  Ordered,  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  jirinted,  August,  1853. 

The  ideas  prevalent  with  regard  to  money  are,  for  the  most  part, 
gri)unded  on  a  vague  conjecture,  that  there  is  some  intrinsic  or 
real  value  in  the  metals  gohl,  silver,  and  co])per.  It  follows,  that 
the  ideas  i>f  money  and  wealth  are  freipiently  conjoined,  and  that 
money  is  a})parently  the  object  all  desire,  instead  of  which  it  is 
but  the  means  for  obtaining  that  object.  By  gleaning  the  scanty 
information  which  history  su})i)lies  as  to  past  and  present  systems  of 
c\irrency,  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  it  is  for  no  such  reason  alone 
that  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  have  been  chosen  for  coinage.  A 
universal  system  of  barter  once  regulated  the  suj)ply  of  food  to 
families.  The  difficulties  arising  from  inability  to  give  value  for 
value,  must  have  been  the  ground  for  the  adoption  of  some  sort  of 
currenev.  AVe  thus  arrive  at  the  measuring  of  the  value  of  all  com- 
modities  by  one  fixed  standard.  This  standard,  which  was  at  first 
cattl(‘,  is  now  monev.  Shells  are  current  as  money  in  some  parts  of 
India,  under  the  name  of  cowries;  in  Africa,  under  the  name  of 
hoxujes;  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  under  the  name  oizimhi.  Fruits 
have  been  used  in  Mexico,  the  cacao  and  the  maize,  as  money  ; 
in  India,  the  almond.  The  American  Indians  are  accustomed  to 
use  pdirg.  or  skins,  as  money.  Leather  and  paper  money  seem 
to  have  been  used  in  Tartary.  Salt  is  used  for  money  in  some 
Countries  ;  it  is  cut  into  brick -sha])ed  pieces,  and  thus  passes  from 
hand  to  hand.  Co/uihas  been  used  for  money.  In  Iceland  and 
^’ewloundland,  dried  fish  performs  the  functions  of  money,  and  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  sugar  has  been  em])loyed.  Kails 
were  once  the  circulating  medium  in  parts  of  Scotland.  Among 
the  ancient  Britons,  iron  rings,  or,  as  some  say,  iron  plates,  were 
current  as  nuuuy ;  among  the  Lacediemonians,  iron  bars  (pienched 
with  viiugar,  that  thev  might  not  serve  anv  other  use.  ISencca 
rettu’s  to  stamped  leather  as  l)eing  the  rej)resentative  of  value. 
The  lb>llamUus,  in  157i,  coined  great  cpiantities  of  pasteboard. 
But  we  must  contine  ourselves  to  the  monies  of  Great  Britain. 

M  hen  Britain  was  connected  with  the  Bomaii  empire,  the 
coins  ot  that  empire  became  the  current  money  of  the  island. 
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to  reduce  its  value.  But,  in  llo4«,  Henry  11.  restored  it  to 
its  siaiidard  value.  In  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  money  from  the 
Eiist  was  in  s|>ecial  request  on  account  ot  its  purity.  Such 
monies  were  called  eastcrlhicis,  from  which  word  is  derived  our 
Eniilish  word  sterluKL  Pennies  of  silver  were  the  only  monies 
coined  in  that  rei^n  ;  and  these  were  deeply  impressed  with  a 
cross ;  so  that,  in  giving  change,  they  might  be  easily  broken  into 
Lalf-j>eiice,  or  farthings.  A  ‘  History  of  Allcliester,'  ))rinted  in 
1()G7,  contains  the  following  curious  passage: — ‘King  Edward  1. 
Lis  leathern  money  bearing  his  name,  staiup,  and  ])icture, 
which  he  used  in  the  building  of  Carn2r\'on,  Beaumarish,  ami 
Conway  Castles,  to  spare  better  bullion,  were,  since  I  can  re¬ 
member,  preserved  and  kept  in  one  of  the  tow^ers  of  Carnarvon 
Castle.'  Edward  I.,  however,  was  the  first  to  establish  a  certain 
standard  for  coiiL  Y  nder  this  monarch,  the  practice  of  attempting 
a  likeness  of  the  reigning  sovereign  on  the  coins  was  inter¬ 
mitted  ;  instead  of  which,  he  adopted  a  conventional  king's  head, 
which  continued  without  alteration  for  eight  successive  reigns, 
including  the  coininencement  of  that  of  Henry  Yll.  Edward  111. 
first  c«.)ined  gold  (jireviously  to  this  time,  exchanged  by  weight) 
in  j>ieces,  which  were  called  jiorences,  half-jioreiiees,  quarter- 
jloraices  ;  afterwards  he  coined  iwhles ;  then  rose-iwhlet^  or  gold 
})ennies,  of  the  value  of  Gs.  8d. ;  half-nohles  or  half-pennies,  and 
quiirier-uoUcSy  or  farthings  of  gold.  In  silver,  he  coined  the 
(jroat  and  the  lialf-yroat.  The  issue  of  gold  pennies  was  very 
})artial.  In  the  same  reign,  the  words  Dei  gmiid  were  first 
regulaiiy  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  this  country,  having  long  been 
in  use  on  those  of  France.  Edward  111.  seems  to  have  had  but 
a  limited  suj)ply  of  bullion,  since  he  had  recourse  to  alchemy  to 
endeavour  to  niakeup  the  deficiency.  Plenry  IV.  prohibited  the 
use  of  alchemy,  lest  by  such  means  the  coinage  should  be  debased. 
Fnder  him,  were  ])robably  coined  rot<€-nohles,  double  rose-nohleSy 
(fveat  and  half  lleury  riohlcti,  auc/els,  and  shillliajs. 

in  the  reign  of  Heniy^  VI.,  the  Master  of  the  King's  Mint  in 
Ireland  ^\as  authorized  to  coin  certain  money;  among  which. 
Were  brass  coins  to  be  of  the  value  of  one  silver  penny  each,  and 
to  have  a  certain  device  ;  and  others,  of  a  like  weight  and  mate¬ 
rial,  to  have  a  different  device.  Henry  VII.  issued  a  coin  called 
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a  iciitooii.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  private  leaden  tokens  'were 
used  to  supply  the  lack  of  silver  coins.  ^I'he  same  monarch,  in 
order  ‘  to  inaintiun  his  charges  in  Ireland,  being  now  hard  })ut  to  it 
for  lack  of  monies,  by  reason  of  the  vast  treasure  wasted  in  his 
expeditions  into  France  and  Scotland,  and  compelled  by  neces- 
gave  directions  to  coin  brass  money,  and  commaiuled  it  by 
proclamation  to  pass  for  current  and  lawful  money  in  all  parts  of 
Irciand.’  In  this  reign,  gold  crowns  were 'first  coined,  as  also 
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ryals  of  the  value  of  eleven  shillings  and  threepence.  Edward  VI. 
coined  the  sixpenny  and  threepenny  ])ieces.  *  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  or  Mary  the  First  issued  the  half-crown,  but  we  prefer 
assigning  it  to  Mary.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  use  of 
})rivate  tokens  for  money  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a 
subject  of  frequent  com|)lain!.  They  were  variously  made  of  lead, 
tin,  latteii  (a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc),  and  even  of  leather. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  deliciency  in  the  smaller  coins,  such  as 
Iialf-j)ence  and  farthings,  that  led  to  the  issue  of  these  tokens,  and 
j)roposals  were  therefore  made  to  strike  legal  farthings;  but  copper 
coins  were  not  struck  by  authority  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  A 
sort  of  middle  measure  was  adopted,  whereby  important  cities  or 
corporations  were  allowed  to  issue  tokens.  Thus  the  queen 
granted  a  licence  to  the  city  of  Bristol  to  coin  tokens,  which  were 
made  of  copper,  with  a  ship  on  one  side  and  C.  B.  on  the  other. 
These  coins  were  current  in  and  near  the  city  of  Bristol  only.  In 
the  year  looJ),  her  majesty  employed  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  to 
boiTow  for  her  J’20(),()()0  at  Antwerp,  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
reform  the  coin,  which  was  at  that  time  extremely  debased. 
She  was  so  im])olitic  as  to  sanction  a  deterioration  in  value  by 
dividing  a  pound  of  silver  into  sixty-two  shillings,  instead  of 
sixty,  the  former  standard.  This  is  the  last  time,  says  Hume, 
erroneously,  that  the  coin  has  been  tampered  with  in  England. 
Elizabeth,  in  KiOJ,  coined,  also  in  silver,  three-halfpenny  and 
three-farthing  ])ieces. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  no  copper  coin  was  stnick  by  autho¬ 
rity  till  the  time  of  James  I.  It  appears  that  copper  pence, 
half-pence,  and  farthings,  began  to  be  coined  in  this  reign  ; 
tradesmen  had  commonly  carried  on  their  retail  business  chieHy 
by  means  of  leaden  tokens ;  in  consequence,  piThaps,  of  the  small 
silver  penny  being  soon  withdrawn,  and,  at  this  time,  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Under  the  same  reign  were  coined  unites  of  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings,  double  crowns,  Britain  crowns;  then, 
crowns  and  ludf-croicns.  By  this  time,  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
su}>ply  of  small  cj^ins  was  again  felt,  and  private  traders  seem  to 
b.ave  issued  on  their  own  account  leaden  farthing  tokens.  It  was 
estimated,  that,  in  London,  there  were  as  many  as  three  thousand 
])ersons  each  of  whom  had  issued  leaden  farthings  to  the  amount 
of  five  pounds  a-year.  Charles  I.  cut  up  his  jdate  into  pieces  of  a 
certain  weight,  in  order  to  obtain  necessarie.s.  These  pieces  were 
sometimes  stam})od  with  a  rude  device,  and,  when  so  stamped, 
were  called  sie(f& pieces.  He,  however  (though  the  fact  has  been 
overlooked  by  Hume),  debased  the  silver  coin  to  one-fourth  of  its 
value.  Between  the  reigns  of  the  two  Charleses,  there  were  coined 
gold  pieces  of  the  respective  values  of  5b,  40,  20,  10,  5  shillings. 
Fifty  nine  gold  ])ieces  were  at  this  time  in  circulation  (some  of 
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them  foreign)  and  of  different  values,  from  2s  9d.  to  IGs.  4d. 
Charles  II.  coined  a  five-pound  piece.  In  September,  16G1,  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  a  juoclamation  was  issued,  declaring 
that  the  gold  and  silver  coined  during  tlie  period  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  should  not  be  current  after  the  last  day  of  November 
in  that  year.  The  whole  of  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  got  in;  for,  on  the  7th  of  December,  another  proclamation 
was  issued,  declaring  that  these  monies  should  be  current,  in  })ay- 
inent  of  tiixes  only,  till  the  1st  of  May  ;  by  which  time,  all  would 
ap|K\ar  to  have  been  called  in.  The  issue  of  private  tokens  pre¬ 
vailed  again  in  this  reign.  It  w'as  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that 
j)ersons  who  engaged  in  the  traffic,  frequently  received  twenty 
shillings  of  good  silver  for  tokens  that  did  not  cost  them  twenty 
pence ;  and,  before  the  time  came  for  the  knaves  to  redeem  their 
tokens,  they  absconded,  and  the  poor  people  were  the  sufferers. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  the  coining  or  circulation 
of  such  pieces,  and  convenience  was  made  for  the  exchange  of  large 
money  into  copper  farthings.  Tin  (at  present  the  cant  phrase 
for  money  in  general )  w  as  coined  into  money  by  Charles  1 1,  in 
1()84 ;  but  it  w^as  soon  found,  that  the  king  had  his  tin  farthings 
sent  back  to  him  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  tlie  scheme  W’as  con¬ 
sequently  abandoned.  His  successor,  James  II.,  signalized  him¬ 
self  by  the  issue  of  brass  money,  with  other  coins  made  of  gun- 
metal  and  pew  ter.  The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary ;  during  w’hich,  the  entire  cur¬ 
rency  was  recoined,  and  the  guinea  passed  through  five  dif¬ 
ferent  values.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  wdio  coined  a  George- 
owhle,  silver  and  coj)per  w  ere  again  so  scarce,  that  labourers  w  ere 
em})loyed  without  payment  until  their  w\ages  amounted  to  a 
double-pistole  or  a  moidore  ;  and  great  sums  of  money  w’ere  made 
by  those  who  gave  change  at  a  per-centage  for  those  gold  coins. 
From  these  facts,  w^e  see  that  the  native  properties  of  the  three 
metals,  cojjper, silver,  and  gold,  constitute  them  the  best  materials 
for  coinage.  The  comparative  scarcity  of  silver  and  gold  gives  them 
a  peculiar  value,  which,  added  to  the  hardness  and  durability  of 
these  metals,  places  them  at  the  head  of  every  currency 

M  e  have,  then,  the  copj)er  coins  of  a  ffirthing,  a  halfpenny,  and 
a  penny,  from  the  time  of  James  I. ;  the  threepenny  bit  coined 
by  Edw'ard  \  I. ;  the  fourpenny  bit  by  Edw\ard  III.;  the  six¬ 
pence  by  Edward  VI. ;  the  shilling  by  Henry  IV. ;  the  half- 
crown  by  Mary  ;  the  crown  by  James  1. ;  the  sovereign  and  the 
half  sovereign,  under  the  names  of  tw  enty  and  ten-shilling  pieces, 
by  the  tVunmomvealth.  These  coins,  with  the  addition  of  the 
tiindn,  introduced  into  our  monies  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  (now 
Sir  John)  Bowring,  form  our  present  system  of  monies.  As  we 
bhall  have  to  speak  of  the  monies  of  account ,  estimation^  and 
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coinage,  we  begin  with  a  definition  of  these  terms  as  hereinafter 
used. 

‘  Money  of  account  is  any  money  wliich  is  used  in  accounts — 
any  money  for  which  a  column  is  ruled  in  the  books.  The 
items  of  our  present  money  of  account  are  pounds,  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings.' 

Money  of  estimation  is  that  coin  to  which,  as  possessing  a  real 
value,  other  coins  or  tokens  are  considered  as  bearing  a  certain 
fixed  relation.  Our  sovereign  is  the  only  money  of  estimation  ; 
the  shilling,  &c.,  being  esteemed  as  a  twentieth,  &c.,  part  of  it. 

Money  of  coinage  is  whatever  token  is  legally  current,  and  for 
wdiich  value  in  goods  can  be  obtained.  All  our  thirteen  pieces 
are  monies  of  coinage. 

The  money  of  account  has  not  vastly  altered  since  the  time  of 
Ethelred,  the  only  change  being  the  introduction  of  the  farthing. 
The  money  of  estimation  has  gone  through  very  various  suc¬ 
cessive  changes,  consequent  on  the  debasements  that  have  been 
mentioned  as  taking  place.  The  money  of  coinage  has  been  the 
most  of  all  altered.  In  the  time  of  Ethelred,  it  consisted  of  only 
one  piece.  Various  parts  of  the  monies  of  coinage  have,  in  the 
course  of  their  history,  ranged  themselves  in  a  binary  scale  or 
system  ;  and,  from  observation,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
tendency  of  the  issues  in  each  reign.  We  have  a  smaller 
number  of  coins  in  circulation  now  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  instance ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
not  so  great  a  regularity  of  system,  as  when  the  silver  penny, 
marked  with  a  cross,  was  capable  of  being  broken  into  halves  or 
quarters.  The  chief  point  insisted  on  in  relation  to  the  present 
decimal  question  is  this : — ‘  That  an  entirely  decimal  system  of 
accounts  should  be  introduced,  in  combination  w  ith  such  altera¬ 
tions  of  coinage  as  will  be  best  adapted  to,  and  will  most  certainly 
be  the  means  of  introducing,  such  a  system  of  accounts.' 

Why  should  a  change  at  all  be  made  ?  is  a  question  that  it  is 
natural  to  put.  The  answer  is  conveyed  in  another  (juestion : 
Have  you  not  perceived  that  the  present  system  is  attended  with 
great  inconveniences  ^  To  do  more,  however,  than  merely  point 
out  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  system,  would  be  beyond  the 
province  of  this  paper.  In  fact,  only  a  few  of  such  incon¬ 
veniences  can  here  be  mentioned ;  others  are  sure  to  occur  to  the 
thoughtful  mind.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  old  system  is  incon¬ 
venient  in  education.  The  rules  of  Compound  Arithmetic, 
Reduction,  and  Practice,  are  at  once  peculiarly  irksome  to  the 
teacher  and  most  difficult  to  the  scholar.  Could  we  get  rid  of 
these,  and  at  the  same  time  consideraldy  simjdify  all  practical,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  commercial  arithmetic,  (which  we  shall  show  can 
be  done,)  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  both  teacher  and 
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pupil;  and  it  would  he  fcU  to  be  a  boon  in  spite  of  its  novelty,  if 
novelty  the  system  adopted  should  happen  to  have.  But  this  is 
not  really  the  whole  inconvenience.  So  long  as  the  schoolmaster 
coniines  "himself  to  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  benefits  his 
pupil,  and  fits  him  for  whatever  occupation  in  life  he  may  be 
destined  to;  but,  when  he  once  leaves  these  simple  rules,  and 
teaches  what  really  constitutes  compound  arithmetic,  he  then, 
instead  of  fitting  his  pupil  for  business,  is  really  but  implanting 
seeds  of  weeds  in  his  mind,  which  will  have  to  be  eradicated 
before  the  ‘  ready-reckoner*  rules  practised  by  each  class  of 
tradesmen  can  be  inculcated.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  follow- 
uig : — 4  lbs.  3  J  oz.  of  meat  at  T^d.  per  lb. — the  arithmetic  of  the 
schoolboy  would  run  thus : — 


lb. 

ll)P.  oz. 

a. 

1 

:  4  3} 

16 

16 

4“ 

16 

67 

30 

4 

4 

64 

271 

30 

64)8130^127 

64  - 

—  31—3 

173  - 

128  2—7—3 

450 

44S 

2  Ans.  23.  7hL 

Now,  the  butcher  will  have  done  this  in  his  head,  in  a  twinkling, 
some  rule  of  his  own  producing  the  same  result,  while  the 
poor  bewildered  boy  is  still  puzzling  himself  how  to  ‘  state*  the 
(piestion.  Sir  C.  \V.  Pasley  says,  that  ‘  there  are  many  complex 
accounts  in  which  you  have  to  reduce  pounds  into  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings,  and  afterwards  to  reduce  them  back  again 
by  division  into  pounds,  which  is  exceedingly  inconvenient.* 

‘  I  believe,*  he  adds,  ‘  the  inconvenience  is  acknowledged  by 
every  person,  except  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  out 
accounts  daily  by  routine*  Here  we  may  mention  that  these 
inconveniences  arise  fre(piently  from  not  having  any  one  figure  to 
nder  to  in  common.  Thus,  if  I  multiply  9d.  by  8,  the  result  is 
7-d.,  which  is  exactly  6  shillings,  the  number  of  shillings  having 
been  obtained  by  dividing  7-d.  by  12;  so  that  we  have  no 
common  figure  throughout  the  whole  question  I  The  instance 
above  given  is,  perhaps,  the  most  simple  of  its  kind  ;  and  from  it 
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may  be  derived  a  fair  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  complexity  of 
accoiuits.  llie  disadvantage  of  tlie  present  system,  so  far  as 
regards  foreign  exchanges,  is  described  by  one  witness  as 
‘  immense.'  Tliere  are,  it  appears,  thirty  countries  with  which 
our  uierehauts  transact  business :  twenty  of  these  have  tlie 
exchange  stated  in  foreign  money.  It  is  an  investigation  involving 
considerable  labour,  to  ascertain  what  monies  we  ought  to  get  in 
exchange  for  our  Knglish  coins.  These  are  but  three  out  of 
numerous  inconveniences,  many  more  of  which  will  readily  occur 
to  intelligent  readers.  The  present  system,  it  has  been  justly 
remarked,  ‘  is  shown  to  entail  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary 
labour,  and  great  liability  to  error,  to  render  accounts  needlessly 
complicated,  to  contuse  questions  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  to  be 
otherwise  inconvenient.' 


^\  e  now  come  to  what  substitutionary  systems  have  been  pro¬ 
posed.  In  reality,  one  only  has  been  brought  forwanl ;  but,  since 
a  second  has  l)ecn  hinted  at,  and  that  l)y  no  less  a  person  than 
Professor  Airy,  it  demands  that  we  should  at  least  mention  it, 
and  state  what  reason  the  Astronomer-Royal  assigns  for  its  non¬ 
adoption,  as  also  what  real  disadvantage  would  attach  to  it  as  a 
system.  The  scale  mentioned  by  the  Professor  is  the  binary. 
He  attaches  no  importance  whatever  to  the  5  ;  and,  on  its  own 
account,  the  only  factor  in  the  10  that  he  considers  it  necessary 
to  retain  is  the  2.  But,  he  observes,  the  5  as  well  as  the  2  occurs 
as  a  factor  of  10 ;  and  the  importance  of  the  10  rests  on  a  totally 
different  ground  ;  namely,  that  it  is  accommodated  to  our  ordi¬ 
nary  decimal  arithmetic.  Now,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  retention 
of  the  2  as  the  basis  of  a  new  system,  would  have  two  disad¬ 
vantages.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  it  would  make  an  incon¬ 
veniently  large  number  of  moneys  of  account.  Suppose  the 
sovereign  retained  (as  we  .shall  hereafter  find  it  mu.st  lie  in  any 
system),  we  should  have  the  half-sovereign,  the  crown,  the  half- 
crown,  a  piece  of  the  value  of  Is.  Rd.,  a  piece  of  7.bl.,  a  piece  of 
3^(1.,  a  piece  of  1  Jd.,  a  piece  of  lo-IGths  of  a  penny,  a  piece  of 
15-32ndths  of  a  penny,  and  a  piece  of  1 5-6  tfhs  of  a  penny.  Ami, 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  pounds  denomination,  no  denomination 
Avould  appear  in  any  entry  in  an  account  book  as  more  than  1.  Thus 
Ave  should  have  PI  10s.  I  id.  represented  as  PI  „  ]  „  1  »  1  „  1^ 

or  17  marks,  as  a  supposed  simplification  of  12  marks.  Agaii/ 
it  the  sovereign  tloes  not  appear  in  an  entry,  we  can  only  have 
10  marks;  while  in  the  binary  system  we  must  have  20  marks 
Avith  Avhich  to  represent  certain  sums  of  money.  The  second 
disadvantage  is,  that  the  binary  scale  agrees  Avith  no  existing- 
system  in  any  country ;  and,  consc(|uently,  would  not  necessarily 
simplify  any  ((uestions  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  system  that  has  been  actually  proposed  is,  the  decimal 
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sysiemy  ^vllicll  lias  many  and  great  advantages.  The  adoption  of 
a  decimal  system  would,  in  the  first  place,  he  found  to  be 
advantageous  in  Education.  Compound  Arithmetic  would  he  no 
longer  needed  ;  as  an  instance,  let  it  he  required  to  multiply  78o 
hy  () 

7S5 

GDI 

2355 

3110 

4710 


504755 

Now,  this  single  operation  will  he  found  to  embrace  the  following 
(juestions. 

1st.  The  sim])le  multiplication  of  785  hy  (>43. 

2nd.  The  multiplication  of  785  yards  hy  (>43. 

3rd.  The  multiplication  of  785  yards  hy  043  yards,  producing 
504.755  square  yards. 

4th.  If  1  yard  cost  0^7,  8  florins,  and  5  cents,  how  much  will 
043  yards  cost  ? 

5th.  If  El  make  a  profit  of  0  florins,  4  cents,  3  mils,  what 
prolit  will  E7f  8  florins,  and  5  cents  make? 

0th.  If  a  bankrupt’s  estate  pay  0  florins,  4  cents,  3  mils  in  the 
pound,  what  will  he  j>aid  on  a  debt  of  E7^o  ? 

‘  It  is  very  olndous,’  observes  Profes.sor  De  Morgan,  ‘that  cor- 
respondingipiestions  proposed  in  our  existing  system  would  require 
many  more  figures  to  he  written  down.  And,  more  than  this,  the 
mental  operations  which  are  not  written  down  in  either,  are 
much  more  difficult  in  the  existing  than  in  the  decimal  system.’ 

Reduction  also  would  he  virtually,  though  not  really,  dispensed 
with.  Thus,  Reduce  18,430,000  mils  to  pounds:  the  answer  is 
obtained  by  simply  cutting  off  the  last  three  figures.  In  this 
example,  they  are  cyphers.  But,  take  anotlier.  Reduce  1 8,430,597 
mils  ti)  ])ouuds  and  decimal  parts  of  a  pound  ;  the  answer  is 

18430597,  or  XM8480,  5  florins,  9  cents,  7  mils;  and  vice 
verbid. 

That  multiplication  will  solve  all  que.stions  in  the  rule  called 
Practice,  is  shown  in  the  instance  of  multiplication  as  above.  We 
must  further  note,  that,  in  commercial  arithmetic.  Vulgar  Fractions 
will  he  done  away  with — and  very  properly — because  noiv  the 
rules  of  Clreatest  Common  Measure  and  Least  Common  Multiple 
are  rules  which  the  learner  has  to  get  hy  rote,  and  apply,  without 
having  any  insight  into  them,  or  any  proof  of  their  truth.  Tlie 
Rule  of  Three  will  also  he  virtually  abandoned,  because  (piestions 
of  proportion  will  then  arise  in  the  following  simple  form.  If 
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1000  ounces  of  gold  cost  i^3765,  what  will  64?  ounces  of  gold 
cost  ? 

oz.  oz.  £ 

1000  :  64  ::  3765  ;  Ans. 

G4 


loOOO 

22500 


1000)210000 


Ans. — £210  0  ilorins,  6  cents. 

But,'??!  pracficCy  the  division  by  1000  will  be  performed  by 
placing  the  last  three  figures  after  the  decimal  point.  Even 
simple  and  compound  interest  will  be  seen  to  range  themselves 
as  instances  of  the  above  example — e.g. :  What  is  the  simple 
interest  of  atU87  at  3  per  cent.  ? 

187 

3 


561  Ans. — £5  6  Ilorins,  1  cent. 

The  adoption  of  a  decimal  system  of  arithmetic  would  reduce 
immensely  the  labour  of  both  teachers  and  scholars.  In  .schools, 
it  would  save  considerable  time  in  the  arithmetical  education  of 
youth ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  as  one  competent  witness 
testifies,  more  would  be  learnt  in  one  day  than  in  twenty  days 
under  our  complicated  system.  The  new  system,  moreover,  could 
be  undertaken  and  carried  out  without  any  difficulty.  Nay, 
more ;  even  in  the  present  state  of  education,  it  falls  under  the 
duties  of  most  masters  to  give  their  ])upils  instruction  in  decimal 
arithmetic.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  ca.se,  that  more  than 
half  the  examples  worked  in  .schools  involve  the  principles  and 
practice  of  decimals  more  or  less.  Now,  under  the  new  system, 
the  teaching  would,  of  nece.ssity,  be  2)ractical  and  fitted  to  the 
every-day  transactions  of  commerce. 

The  advantages  resulting  in  relation  to  accounts  and  busines.s, 
are  compri.sed  in  the  preceding  remarks ;  for  it,  of  neces.sity, 
follows,  that,  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  commercial  education, 
there  must  be  that  same  advantage  to  the  transactions  of 
commerce  itself.  With  regard  more  especially  to  foreign 
exchanges,  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  most 
important  countries  with  which  at  present  we  have  business 
connexions,  have  based  their  calculations  upon  the  decimal 
system,  and  that,  consequently,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  such  a 
system,  the  more  easy  it  will  become  to  settle  all  questions 
connected  with  foreign  exchanges.  This  remark  may,  perhaps, 
N.S. — VOL.  VIII.  RR 
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foig^^est  to  some  the  practicability  of  a<lopting  one  of  those 
decimal  systems  already  in  vogue.  On  this  point  ^ve  shall  ofter  a 
few  remarks  wlieii  we  come  to  consider  how  the  decimal  system 
is  to  be  established,  or,  rather,  what  decimal  system  we  shall 
have. 

Wliat,  then,  shall  be  our  decimal  system?  Some  desire  lias 
been  manifested  to  make  our  new  system  corresj)on(l  to  the 
system  of  some  one  country  with  which  we  are  closely  connected 
by  commercial  ties.  The  French  and  American  systems  have 
been  jnoposed.  Could  we  be  certain  that  the  standard  of  value 
would  remain  the  same  in  eithei’  of  these  countries,  or  that 
causes  operating  both  here  and  in  either  of  them  at  the  same  time 
would  compel  both  us  and  them  to  alter  the  standard  value,  if 
altered  at  all,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  then  have  no  great 
objection  to  adopting  either  the  one  system  or  the  other;  but  wo 
tind  that  there  is  no  security  whatever  that  there  would  be  a 
simultaneous  change  in  the  standard  of  any  pair  of  the  three 
countries.  In  France,  deteriorations  in  the  coinage  have  formerly 
taken  place,  and  may,  for  aught  that  we  can  tell,  take  ])lace 
again.  Within  the  last  century,  the  United  States  have  changed 
their  gold  coinage  three  times  ;  in  the  first  instance,  they  called 
the  ])ound  sterling  4  dollars  44  cents  ;  at  a  subse(|uent  period, 
they  raised  it  to  4  dollars  67  cents  ;  and  it  is  at  present  received 
at  the  banks  as  4  dollars  84  cents.  Even  now,  they  are  dete¬ 
riorating  their  silver  seven  j)er  cent  Consequently,  were  we  to 
make  such  an  adjustment  as  the  one  pro]^osed,  there  would  be  no 
certainty  of  its  continuing  for  any  length  of  time.  Our  transac¬ 
tions,  too,  would  be  materially  affected  by  such  a  change  ;  for  the 
English  sovereign  is  virtually  current  all  over  the  world,  while 
the  gold  coinage  of  other  countries  is  really  not  This  results 
from  the  greater  purity  of  our  sovereign  ;  and  it  would,  conse¬ 
quently,  be  more  advisable  to  get  other  countries  to  adopt  our 
gold  standard  than  that  we  should  adopt  theirs. 

J  he  plan  next  proposed  is  that  of  commencing  from  the 
farthing,  as  a  basis,  and  thus  altering  the  value  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  currency  as  expressed  in  hirthings;  in  fact,  making  a 
cent  l\Jd.,  a  florin  2s.  Id.,  and  a  pound,  under  some  other  name, 
oTl  Os.  lOd.  This  proposal  is  contended  for  on  the  delusive  })lea 
that  the  penny  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  poorer  classes 
that  it  cannot  be  altered  in  value,  even  though  the  alteration 
preserve  the  shilling  and  sixpence  untouched.  ‘Against  this 
sy.siem,  observes  a  distinguished  promoter  of  the  decimal  system, 
I  we  contend  that  the  fixture  of  the  pcmny  at  its  present  value 
IS  not  a  matter  ol  any  consequence  even  to  the  poorest  classes  ; 
and  that  this  assertion  is  fully  borne  out  with  evidence.  The 
working  classes  think  of  their  larger  contracts  in  shillings,  and 
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not  m  ponco  ;  and  as  to  their  smaller  contracts,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  )eiir  elapses  without  greater  changes  than  four  percent  t-ikintr 

Jlie  decimal  system  for  wliich  sevpr*il 

.X.;:  c:^ru:!  r  L“ 

sstni  me  standard  cein  bv  law  r  i  , 

:U~ 

tl>e  .neans 

Its  tent),  „i  With  a  minimum  of  chance 

deci3  rcall'^^KJe^^aJ^to  °*'*'*® 

coin,  Wliilc  the  'idjition  nf  '’.V  means  of  an  actual 

value  of  ,e„  uJl;  .ff  rie  °L  X'X  S'  »  “!"*  ‘"' 

i>a  vto  renre^^pnf  *  r  the  Jist  of  coins  neces- 

^  ^  to  reprcasent  t  m  monies  of  account. 

s}.nllT“>  ‘determined  what  the 'scale  of  the  new  system 

i^tllat Ule  ZT  r  "‘‘"t  l>e  the  unS 

unit  of  a;cm;nt,  wh^tSlZ  Zimit  ZZ 

p.i»r  X -''r,r,:“ii  T'H 

legard  any  one  com  a-sa  jiroportional  jiart  of  any  other  fixed  conf 

in  pait,  nor  \ie\v  the  sovereign  as  ten  of  it 
I  he  unit  o  account  or  reckoning  is  also  really  unnecessary  to 
le  fixefl.  It  has  been  stated,  that^the  sovereign  is  t^e  nreL,.? 

Ill  o  account;  but  will  this  statement  bear  investication ? 

ay  whatever  compel  him  to  reckon,  under  the  new  systeiZ 
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in  any  denominailon  but  mils.  Supp^w  aptin.  that  pcv'^r  jwple 
keep  aoL»imts  (a  ciroumstaneo  at  K\ast  doubt tur,  since  they, 
it  seems,  have  more  tVevpient  transiu'tions  with  a  pimny  th;ui 
any  other  class,  it  follows  that,  if  accotints  are  kept  by  them, 
they  are  kept  now  in  the  ^vuiiy  denomination,  and  that,  under 
the  new  system,  the  denomination  of  cent  wc>uld  bo  that  under 
which  this  class  of  j^rsvnts  would  keep  their  accounts.  Suppose', 
once  more,  a  class  which  is  more  accustonunl  to  the  u.<e  of  a 
shilling  than  any  other  class,  these  }HTsons,  if  they  hapjvu  to 
keep  accounts,  do  so  under  the  shilling  denomination  ;  and.  wei\' 

the  new  svstem  introiiucoil,  thev  would  iuHVSs;n*ilv  rivkon  in 

•  •  * 

florins  ^provided  that  the  shilling  Iv  omitted  in  the  new  c\nnage\ 
The  chief  accounts,  then,  which  have  to  W  de;\lt  with,  ari'  ali\‘ady 
kept  in  sovenngns  l\v  this  class,  i.vm|xwd  of  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  the  soveroiirn  is  undoubtedlv  reiT'ttxlcil  ;\s  the  unit  of 
accv^unt  ;  and,  with  this  class,  it  would,  of  c\nirsc,  Cvuitinue  to  bo 
the  unit.  S.>  that,  in  rc;\lity,  to  hamper  the  question  of  the 
intnxiuction  of  a  decimal  system  by  an  attempt  at  bringing  all 
jvople  to  regard  monies  in  the  s;une  way,  and  to  nvkon  monies 
in  the  s;nnc  manner,  is  to  oppose  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  decimal  system  than  any  of  the  really  practical 
obstacles  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal. 

The  unit  of  coinage  or  currency  is  the  only  ]x>int  really  requirevl 
to  be  settltnl.  ‘  The  ]X'‘und  sterling  is  represented  by  a  gold  coin 
called  a  sovevcujiu  which  ivnsistsof  grains  of  staiuhird 

gold.  Kung  ll-12ths.  or  llo  OOl  grains  of  gold,  and  1-1 2th. 
or  l(V27d  grains  of  allov.’  This  sovereign  is  the  unit  of  coinage 
or  currency  under  the  }^rosent  system  ;  and,  as  has  been  shown 
aWve,  it  must  Ik'  retained  at  its  present  value. 

The  ]woposevl  monies  of  account  are  the  sovereign,  florin,  cent, 
and  mil.  The  money  of  estimation,  if  indetxl  there  is  any.  is 
the  Siwereign,  and  still  will  be.  The  monies  of  coinage  have 
yet  to  be  doiUt  with.  Before  procivding  to  speak  of  these,  er 
rather  of  what  number  of  coins  should  W  issued,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  refer  to  the  testimony  bearing  on  this  point  deli¬ 
vered  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  J.  llerschel  s;tvs,  ‘  If  vou  wish  to  introduce  a  netr  svstem, 
you  must  do  away  with  evenjthiug  that  may  be  considered  an 
ol>sfttcIe  io  it  ;  the  object  will  be  to  erface  old  recollections.’  The 
evidence  of  Messrs.  Hankev,  Airv,  Bevan,  Bennoch,  Arbuthuot, 
goes  to  show,  that  the  smaller  the  number  of  coins  with  which  it 
is  ])racticable  to  etVect  purchases  and  exchanges,  the  better. 

There  are  two  proix^^sals,  then,  with  regard  to  the  coins  to  be 
is.<;ued.  The  one  is,  that  these  i\>ins  should  not  W  in  a  decimal 
relation  the  one  to  the  other  ;  the  other  is,  that  these  coins  should 
bo  in  a  decimal  relation  each  to  each.  The  first  is  called  the 
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svstom ;  tho  s<\viuK  tho  struil^  ihcimiil 
SN'stom.  Tho  non-striotly  divin\:vl  ^'ivstoiw  iwui's  unilor  two 
Thon'  ;m'  :\t  pivsi'ut  in  oirv'nlation  two  wi^loly  ditVort'ut 
|vnny  piiw:? — ono  Ivarin^i  liato  and  lai)::x'r  and  luado 

of  pinvr  motal ;  tho  othor^  iss\u\l  at  ilitVort'nt  dato.s  snndloi\  and 
of  inotal  loss  puio,  d'ho  two  }vu't ios  adhorinjj^  to  tho  non-xstriotly 
diviinal  systoin.  ditVor  in  this,  that  tho  ono  pi\>}Hv;o  nusinjj;  tho 
]vnny  of  ITl^T  in  valuo,  at  tho  s:vino  tiino  dopnviatinjj  all  othor 
ivp|vr  inonoy ;  and  that  tho  othor  pn'jHVsv  dopivoiatinj;  aliko  all 
ivpjvr  inottoy.  As  no  two  }vrsons  of  thoso  |vutios  agrtv  as  to 
what  ooins  shall  K'  adopt od.  a  i^xmond  tahlo  of  tho  i\^ins  Ovnn- 
prisod  in  thoir  sohoinos  is  ;vll  that  oan  K'  i^ivon. 


TVIUK  OK  OOINS  VKOrOSKO  VNOKU  VllK  NON-S VKU'Tl.Y  OKOlMAl. 

sTsvrxi. 


Stt'rrr, 


The  Mil  .... 
l\>\ihh'  MU. 
V'our  Mil  ... 


\ 

\  O  O' 
\ 

>00 


of  I'l,  or  1  Mil, 


H.UfiVut* .  .  ,S 


IVuhlo  iVul 


(to/./. 


\  Ao 

i 

. 

Shilling:  . 

Kloriu  . 

Half  I'rvnMi  ...  J 
IVuhli'  riv>riu...  J 

t'r\n\n .  J 

Half  Sin  t'n'ij:u  .  ' 

S\n  en'icu  .  il 


10 

eo 

aO 

liH) 

l'j:> 

X'OO 

x\‘>0 

lOlH) 


ot  a  jH'uuy. 

\  t 

* ** 
t « 

i  •* 

»5 

u 

l  dulliwi;. 

>hilliuc*. 

diillinpi  and  sixjH'nco. 
t  .vhilliucs. 
h  t.  ‘ 

10  .. 

X>0  .. 


Tho  oharaotoristio  foatinv  of  tho  systoin  atlvooato\l  hy  tho  tii'st 
party  is.  tliat  tho  poiiny  of  ITl^T  should  ho  rookonod  as  a  »>  mil 
pioiv.  Thoy  propo.so.  oonsoipioiitly,  that  tivo  lO*  thoso  shall  mako 
sixponoo,  aiul,  as  a  iloduotivui  from  tho  ^onoral  proposed  of  tho 
doprooiatioii  of  tho  othor  oi'ppor  oiunam'.  that  six  of  any  othor 
poniiy  shall  )iot  mako  sixponoo.  If  wo  uiidoi'stand  L  {o  n'pro- 
sont  tho  ponny  of  ITl^T.  and  S  to  roprosont  any  othor  ponoo,  >vo 
havo  tho  followiiii;  tahlo  : — 

5  h .  make  si\]H'uee. 

4  h  :ual  i?  S  make  moiv  lh;ui  Nixpemv. 

U  h  auvl  U  S  „  „ 

h  anil  4  S  ,,  ,, 

1  h  and  5  S  make  sixpemv. 

(»  S  make  le.ns  than  sixpenee. 

Now,  on  what  oonooivahlo  prinoiplo  oan  this  torn!  tv>  simplify 
the  introdiiotion  of  tho  dooimal  svstom  i  Would  not  snoh  a 


•  'I'he  5  mil  piece 
other,  a  new  com. 


hy  one  party,  the  penny  of  li‘J7  ;  the  5  mil  pieiv  hy  tho 
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measure  create  unutterable  confusion?  Would  not  such  a 
measure  leave  the  poor  man  at  the  mercy  of  the  tradesman  ? 
Most  assuredly  it  would,  is  the  only  true  answer  to  each  of  these 
questions.  But,  apparently,  the  holders  of  copper  would  gain ; 
the  pennies  dated  1 797  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  total  co])per 
circulation.  If,  then,  by  such  a  change,  the  people  gain,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  a  loss  somewhere.  This  loss  must 
necessarily  fall  on  government ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  end, 
there  will  be  no  gain  to  the  people,  as  they  have  to  supply  the 
deficiency  or  loss  to  government.  But  the  idea  of  making  one 
penny  differ  from  another  in  value,  is  too  preposterous  to  be 
seriously  entertained,  and  requires  merely  to  be  fully  stated  in  its 
true  bearings  to  become  the  subject  of  laughter. 

The  ])roposal  of  the  second  party  is  one  more  likely  to  be 
carried  out;  and,  indeed,  there  are  some  points  in  it  which  would 
at  first  view  seem  to  make  it  most  desirable  that  it  should  bo 
ado])t(‘d.  This  party  propose  to  retain  twelve  or  thirteen  coins.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  no  two  persons  agree  as  to  which 
coins  shall  be  retained,  and  that  the  least  number  proposed  by 
any,  is  nine  coins.  The  half-sovereign  is  the  coin  of  greatest 
value  proposed  to  be  retained  in  the  no n-str ivtl y  decimal  dystern. 


‘  Wluai  you  come  to  gold  coins  loss  than  a  sovereign,  the  ex}>ense  of 
coinage  is  inerca.sed,  and  also  the  relative  wear  and  tear?  Jt  is;  and 
that  in  a  high  ratio,  in  |)ro]>ortion  to  the  small  value  of  the  coin,  hy 
the  fact  of  its  hiintj:  eonstantlv  in  use.’ — Sir  J.  Jlerschel. 

‘  We  are  not  aware  that  any  distinct  experiments  were  made  to 
determine  the  diminution  in  the  weii^ht  of  coins  hv  abrasion  until  the 

'  V 

year  17s7,  when  the  ottieers  of  the  mint  investigated  the  average  state 
of  the  silver  coins  at  that  time.  According  to  these  experiments  it 
apjx*ared  that 

As  issued  from  the  Mint. 


1*2  crowns 
or  27  lialt'-crowns 

or  7S  shillings 

or  I’l  sixpeuet's 


1 

) 


were  requisite  to 
make  iq)  a  })ouiLd 
truv,  instead  of 


12 

2i 

02 


4 

1  d 
s_ 
io 


124 


crowns. 

half-crowns 

shillings 

sixpences 


*  Tlu‘st‘  coins  were  allowed  to  run  the  average  c*areer  of  the  silver 
coinage  for  the  next  eleven  years,  and  were  then,  in  1708,  again 
examineil.  It  was  found  that  the  weights  had  bevn  still  further  dimi¬ 
nished,  particularly  in  the  smaller  coins,  insomuch  that 


or 

or 


1 .)  S  3 
~  +  o 


crowns 
27b\  half-crowns 
S2/fj  shillings 


or  20UJ^  sixpences 


were  required  to  make  up 
a  potind  troy,  itistcad  of 
the  numbers  given  above. 


*  It  was  thus  shown  that  in  eleven  years  the  coins  had  suffered,  in 
round  numhers,  the  following  loss: — Crowns,  l-5th  per  cent.;  half- 
crowns,  2  por  cent.;  shillings,  5  per  cent.;  and  sixpences,  3  per  cent.; 
while  the  whole  diminution,  from  the  time  of  coinage,  amounted  to — 
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crowns,  3  per  cent.;  half-crowns,  10  per  cent.;  shillings,  24  per  cent.; 
sixpences,  38  per  cent.’* 

It  may  bo  reckoned,  however,  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
greater  expense  of  coining  small  coins,  their  loss  by  abrasion,  and 
the  time  spent  in  coining  and  recoining  half-sovereigns,  that  the 
expense  of  them  to  the  community  is  from  twelve  to  tifteen 
times  IIS  much  (some  persons  reckon  it  as  twenty- four  or  twenty- 
five  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  sovereign).  i\)r  such  reasons, 
the  half-sovereign  ought  to  be  abolished.  The  crown  is  now  very 
little  used,  and,  consecpiently,  needs  not  be  retaineil.  The  place 
of  the  half-crown  is  virtually  su})plied  by  the  tlorin  ;  the  shilling 
and  the  sixpence,  if  retained,  would  prevent  ‘  old  recollections  from 
being  effaced’;  the  5  mil,  4  mil,  2  mil  pieces,  would  have  the  same 
tendency,  and  would  prevent  our  reducing  the  number  of  coins 
reipiireJ  to  the  lowest  limit — viz.,  pounds,  tlorins,  cents,  mils. 

By  a  careful  study  of  our  historical  sketch,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  great  dread  to  be  entertained  is,  lest  there  should  fail  to 
be  a  sufficiency  of  small  coin ;  that,  at  one  time,  the  monies  of 
account  exceeded  the  monies  of  coinage  in  number,  and  that, 
when  the  number  of  monies  of  coinage  greatly  exceeded  the 
number  of  monies  of  account,  they  were  reduced  in  number,  so 
much  so,  that,  even  now,  we  only  boast  of  two  gold  pieces,  there 
being  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  as  many  as  tifty-nine. 

But,  again,  by  adopting  this  second  system  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  four  per  cent,  to  the  holders  of  co])})er  coin  ;  a  loss  that 
would  not  be  su})plied  by  any  one.  The  gain  would  not  be 
to  the  |)eo])le  as  a  mass,  but  entirely  to  some  few  tradesmen, 
l^loreover,  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  measure  would  be  only 
really  felt  by  tlie  poor,  as  is  evident  from  an  example :  A  has  to 
pay  B  3.Jd.,  and  pays  him  14  mils;  here  the  loss  is  on  the  whole 
sum;  but,  if  A  has  to  pay  B  Is.  3.Jd.,  and  j)ays  him  04  mils, 
the  loss  is  not  on  the  shilling  at  all,  for  which  B  receives  its  full 
ccpiivalent,  50  mils  ;  tlie  loss  is  only  on  the  3.Jd.,  and,  con.se- 
quently,  the  loss  must  be  greater  on  the  3id.  than  on  the  Is.  3id. 
The  lo.ss  on  every  farthing  under  (id.  is  l-25th  of  a  farthing;  so 
that  on  3.id.  it  is  14-25thsof  a  farthing  ;  were  this  loss  continued 
on  bigger  sums,  the  loss  on  Is.  3id.  would  be  62-25ths  of  a 
farthing,  or  2  farthings  and  l2-25ths;  but  the  actual  loss  is  only 
14-25ths  :  so  that  the  larger  the  sum  of  money  is  in  which 
farthings  and  pence  occur,  the  smaller  Ls  the  loss  pro})ortionally. 
Thus  the  non-strictly  decimal  system  has  been  shown  to  be 
encumbered  with  considerable  disadvantages  ;  the  strictly  decimal 
system  will  be  seen  to  avoid  all  these  disadvantages,  hut  yet 
there  remains  one  pa^rt  or  (jnestionto  he  decided.  The  strictly 
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decimal  system  comprises  only  four  coins,  the  sovereign,  the 
florin,  the  cent,  the  mil.  It  has  as  few  coins  as  possible,  and  not 
one  which  offers  any  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  system. 
It,  moreover,  does  away  with  the  tendency  to  error  arising  from 
the  similarity  between  half-sovereigns,  sixpences,  fourpenny-bits, 
and  threepenny-bits ;  between  sovereigns,  shillings, and  farthings  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  dispenses  with  the  cumbrous  coins  called 
crown,  half-crown,  and  penny.  Under  it,  no  child  will  have  to 
be  taught  that  six  pennies  make  sixpence,  or  that  twenty-five 
mils  make  sixpence.  All  will  go  by  tens,  and  this  lesson  will  be 
implanted  in  the  very  first  stage  of  arithmetic.  It  may  be  said, 
that  we  have  real  need  of  more  coins  ;  let  this  be  fairly  shown 
(which,  in  truth,  it  cannot  be),  and  the  supporters  of  a  strictly 
decimal  system  of  coinage,  or  rather  of  coins,  will  yield.  At  all 
events,  it  would  be  but  fair  to  give  the  strictly  decimal  system  a 
chance,  for  it  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  introduction,  if  needed, 
of  other  coins  :  whereas,  by  commencing  with  the  noii-strictly 
decimal  system,  the  old  prejudice  of  a  great  number  of  coins 
would  be  retained ;  and,  should  an  attempt  be  afterwards  made  to 
introduce  a  strictly  decimal  system,  it  would  be  found  the  more 
firmly  rooted  the  older  it  grew. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  states,  that  there  are  two 
obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system.  ‘The  first  arises 
from  the  difficulty  which  is  always  found  to  exist  in  inducing  the 
mass  of  the  population  to  depart  from  standards  with  wdnch  they 
are  familiar,  and  from  modes  of  calculation  to  the  defects  of  which 
usage  has  reconciled  them."  This  obstacle  is  truly  a  simple  one. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  people  generally  are  desirous  of  the  adoption 
of  decimal  coinage;  in  attestation  of  which,  ‘the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  system  ‘  the  IVIanchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  a  petition  to  government  in 
favour  of  decimal  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  \  and,  lastly, 
several  deputations  from  the  City  of  London  have  recently 
urged  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  her  Majesty’s  ministers. 
From  the  tone  adopted  by  the  ministers,  it  appears  tliat  the 
])ublic  are  not  considered  by  them  as  hitherto  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  principles  of  the  decimal  system  ;  but  that  the  moment 
they  shall  be  strenuously  urged  to  the  adoption  of  a  decimal 
system,  by  petitions  or  otherwise,  they  are  prepared  to  adopt 
it.  Now,  the  tendency  of  such  a  change  as  the  one  proposed, 
may  be  best  seen  by  noticing  instances  in  which  a  similar 
one  has  already  taken  place.  The  changes  in  America,  Ireland, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  may  be  regarded  as  three  out  of  many 
instances.  The  American  change  was  from  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  to  dollars  and  cents ;  the  dollars  were  at  first  of 
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diftereiit  value  iu  ditferent  states,  and  were  made  of  one  value  in 
1792.  The  changes  in  Ireland  took  place  in  1809,  and  in  1826. 
In  1809,  from  gold  to  notes  ;  in  1826,  the  shilling  was  changed 
from  13d.  to  12d.  The  change  in  the  Isle  of  Man  was  from  the 
little  to  the  big  shilling. 

Now,  why  should  England  be  worse  adapted  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  system  than  countries  hxr  inferior  to  it  in  point  of 
civilization  ?  The  people,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  <leemed  worse 
arithmeticians — when  it  is  considered  that  boys  educated  at 
charity-schools  become  men  of  importance  in  the  Gityy — when  it 
is  found  that  many  men  have  been  the  successful  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes,  who  in  the  questionable  language  of  the  day 
are  sprung  from  nobody,  and  have  received,  in  many  instances,  no 
education. 

‘  The  second  obstacle  arises  from  the  necessity  of  re-arranging 
the  terms  of  all  pecuniary  obligations,  depending  eitlier  on  legal 
enactment  or  private  contract,  expressed  in  those  coins,  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  change  in  our  monetary  system,  would  cease  to 
have  legal  currency."  All  the  difficulties  which  this  compound 
obstacle  presents  are  essentially  practical,  and  must  of  necessity 
be  settled,  not  by  government,  but  by  bodies  of  men  adapted, 
from  the  positions  they  occupy  in  the  world,  to  deprive  such 
obstacles  of  any  real  force. 

The  Custom  Duties  present  the  first  practical  obstacle.  Now, 
seeing  that  each  class  of  goods  is  at  present  dealt  with  separately, 
and  that  the  duty  levied  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  port 
whence  the  article  comes,  as  well  as  on  the  value  of  the  goods 
themselves,  a  distinct  law  must  be  made  for  each  separate  series 
of  cases.  The  most  important  of  these,  however,  are  those  which 
are  at  present  levied  at  so  much  per  lb.  The  duty  per  lb.  on 
some  articles  is  now  a  fraction  of  a  penny  ;  but  from  this  it  is  not 
to  be  understood,  that  a  peculiar  currency  of  fractional  coins  is 
in  use  at  the  Custom-house.  Large  quantities  of  these  articles 
are  taxed  at  once  ;  so  that,  in  the  aggregate,  a  sum  of  money,  and 
not  a  fractional  part  of  a  penny,  is  the  visible  fonn  of  the  duty. 
Now,  if  any  years  amount  of  duties  levied  in  this  manner  from 
a  specified  class  of  goods  were  divided  by  the  number  of  lbs.  that 
the  whole  class  contains,  and  this,  instead  of  being  put  in  the 
form  of  a  fraction  of  a  penny,  were  expressed  as  the  decimal  of  a 
pound,  it  is  manifest  that  no  loss  whatever  would  accrue  to  the 
Customs,  since  any  required  amount  of  accuracy  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  decimal  arithmetic. 

The  next  in  alphabetical  order  of  these  imaginary  obstacles  is 
the  Income-tax.  Now,  7  pence  in  the  pound  is  a  little  less  than 
3  per  cent,  and  7  pence,  1  farthing,  is  still  less  greater  than 
3  per  cent  An  income-tax  of  exactly  3  per  cent,  would  increaso 
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the  revenue  of  the  country,  so  fiir  as  it  is  derived  from  this  source, 
would  scarcely  be  felt  by  any  person  separately,  and  would  tend 
much  to  the  simplili cation  of  the  duties  of  an  in<x)m e-tax  col¬ 
lector.  Under  the  decimal  system,  it  would  be  *03  in  the  pound, 
and  would  thus  be  a  mere  matter  of  multiplication  by  the 
number  of  pounds ;  whereas,  at  present,  7d.  has  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  j)ounds,  and  the  result  divided  first  by  12  and 
then  by  20.  For  instance,  for  an  income  of  =£^169,  the  calcula¬ 
tion  by  each  system  is  thus: — 

IGO 

7 

-  1(>0 

12)1183  *03 

20)98—7 
4_1S_7 

Or  the  tax  is  dCl  18s.  7d. 

The  ditlerence  being  2s.  Old.  in  favour  of  the  revenue. 

The  next  three  obstacles  form  one  group — viz..  Newspaper 
Stamps,  Postage  Stamps,  and  Receipt  Stamps.  N ewspaper  Stamps 
might  be  dealt  with  in  the  following  manner — the  object,  observe, 
being  to  point  out  a  method  by  which  the  revenue  of  the  country 
would  not,  in  any  material  way,  be  altered.  The  evidence  with 
regard  to  Postage  Stamps  is  very  conflicting.  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill  states,  thatUie  community  would  not  stand  paying  5  mils; 
and  Mr.  Bevan  Siiys,  that  the  payment  of  5  mils  would  be  no 
hardship  on  the  community.  ^Ir.  Rowland  Hill  estimates  the 
loss  to  the  Post-oftice,  by  making  the  stamp  4?  mils,  at  00,000, 
— a  loss  that  must  be  considered  serious,  there  being  at  present 
deficiency  enough  in  the  jx)stal  revenue.  A  better  method  cannot 
bo  conceived  of  meeting  this  emergency  than  combining  the  two 
Stamps,  Newspaper  and  Postage,  making  the  newspaper  pay  5 
mils  and  letters  only  4  mils,  since  it  renders  the  tax  more  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  just.  Receipt  Stamps  might  be  raised, 
without  the  public  taking  alarm,  to  5  mils ;  since,  at  present,  wo 
all  know,  they  are  }>aid  for  between  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 

The  payment  of  the  Troops  opposes  the  next  obstacle  to  the 
bringing  in  of  a  decimal  coinage.  If  the  present  system  of  pay¬ 
ment  were  contuiuod,  no  inconvenience  woidd  arise ;  but  the 
method  is  clumsy,  and  unworthy  of  our  administration.  If 
government  w’ishes  to  pay  by  the  day,  let  it  pay  by  the  day,  and 
do  not  let  soldiers  draw  the  best  part  of  a  month’s  pay  in  advance. 
The  ]>ayment  by  the  day  is  the  most  satisfactory  method ;  but 
how’,  under  the  decimal  system,  is  this  to  come  about  ^  In  this 
way.  The  pay  of  a  soldier  is  lid.  a-day,  or  very  nearly  46  mils — 
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in  fact,  it  is  4o5  rails.  If,  then,  for  the  six  working  days,  the 
soldier  were  paid  46  rails,  and  for  Sunday  only  45  rails,  he  would 
be  the  gainer  of  4  mil  week,  or  not  quite  9  mils  in  the  year. 
He  would,  doubtless,  be  satisfied  ;  and  the  small  extra  draw  on 
the  public  would  be  irai)erccptible. 

The  next  obstacle  is  the  Railways.  There  was  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  railway  to  run  for  a  halfpenny  a  mile ;  a  proposal 
which,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  would  have  paid.  Who¬ 
ever  heard  of  an  excnrsion  train  not  ])aying  ?  and  yet  they  carry 
passengers  double  the  distance  for  less  than  a  single  fare.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  4  rails  per  mile  would  amply  satisfy  tliis  deraaui 
The  last  and  the  most  deceptive  of  all  these  ol^tacles,  is  that 
of  Tolls  and  Ferries.  These  are  let  and  under-let  in  many  cases 
by  ])ublic  auction ;  and  that  they  would  be  so  let  still,  w’^ere 
government  to  revise  the  tolls,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
Tlie  object  of  a  toll  is  to  keep  the  road  in  repair ;  and,  so  long  as 
this  is  done,  tlie  end  is  aiiswennl.  That  a  reduction  of  4  per 
cent,  could  be  made,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying;  for  the  con¬ 
tract  for  a  toll  goes  through  a  great  many  hands,  all  of  whom 
derive  some  })rotit  from  it.  Ferries  might  bt)  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way;  and,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  so;  for  who  ever  heard  of 
private  interest  standing  in  the  way  of  public  good  i 

Tliese  suggestions  show  that  all  the  dreaded  ol>stacles  can 
be  surmounted,  with  direct  advantage  to  the  revenue  and  to 
the  ])ul)lic.  It  has  been  shown,  that  no  alteration  whatever  in 
the  amount  of  tlie  custom  duties  need  l)e  made  except  in  this  one 
point,  that,  by  the  necessary  diminution  of  labour,  a  smaller  staff* 
of  officers  w  ould  be  requireil,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  revenue 
W'ould  bo  derived.  It  has  been  shown,  that  the  slight  augraen- 
tatiou  of  the  income-tax  w^ould  be  such  as  to  bo  im[)erceptible 
to  each  person,  while  it  w^ould  materially  increase  the  revenue, 
the  rate  of  increase  being  !i'84  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  3  per 
cent,  on  the  present  amount.  It  has  bec^n  shown,  that  at  any  rate 
no  loss,  but  rather  a  slight  gain,  may  l)e  made,  by  adopting  the 
suggestion  wdth  regard  to  the  newspaper,  ]X)stage,  and  receipt 
stamps;  that,  more  especially,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  receipt  stamps  would  result,  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  ])ublic,  while  it  w’ould  be  considerably 
more  convenient  to  calculate  the  ])roceeds  by  5  mils  than  by 
1  penny ;  that,  in  common  justice,  the  postage  on  a  letter  should 
be  less  than  the  postage  on  a  paper ;  and  that,  these  two  being 
combined,  the  revenue  derivable  from  these  sources  would  not  be 
reduced.  It  has  been  sliow  n,  that  the  payment  of  soldiers  could  be 
carried  on  more  precisely  by  the  new  methoil,  with  indeed  a  very 
slight  increase  of  their  pay.  And,  lastly,  it  has  been  shown,  that,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  plan,  with  regard  to  tolls  and  ferries,  from  w  hich 
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but  a  small  class  of  the  community  now  derive  an  income,  a  great 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  masses,  with  no  detriment  necessarily 
to  the  roads.  The  proposal,  on  this  last  point,  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  no  body  of  people  could  adopt  without  much  discontent — 
viz.,  that  the  loss  to  the  owners  of  tolls,  caused  by  the  reduction 
of  a  farthing  to  a  mil,  should  be  made  up  to  them  by  sanctioning 
a  small  increase  in  those  charges  for  a  limited  period  ;  or,  to  put 
it  in  plain  words,  that  the  present  generation  should  pay  for  a 
benefit  the  next  is  to  enjoy! 

How,  then,  is  the  adoption  of  this  beneficial  system  to  be 
brought  about  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  of  half- 
crowns  37,000, 000  in  circulation,  and  that  the  change  proposed 
would  necessitate  a  coinage  of  700,000,000  pieces.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Post-office  (as  a  government  office)  should 
receive  the  old  coin  without  passing  it  again  into  circulation.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  the  old  money,  after  the  lapse,  say  of  one 
year,  should  be  current  only  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  first  step 
should  be  an  anticipatory  one,  and  should  consist  in  familiarizing 
the  public  with  the  ideas  and  denominations  of  the  system.  This 
may  be  done  by  teachers  in  schools  (for  which  purpose  a  decimal 
arithmetic  would  be  required),  by  lectures  to  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  and  generally  by  speaking  of  it  familiarly.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  were  parliament  to  order  the  issuing  of  a 
small  number  of  cents  and  mils,  these  coins  would  attract  more 
attention  to  the  system  than  anything  else  that  can  be  done. 

It  is  computed  that  more  than  400,000,000  of  the  human  race 
already  adopt  the  decimal  system ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  must  at  one  time  have  been  some  change  made  in  order  to 
obtain  the  decimal  system,  the  following  statement  becomes 
almost  incredible : — ‘  Your  committee  are  not  aware  of  any 
instance  in  which  a  country,  after  adopting  the  decimal  system, 
has  abandoned  it."  And  why  should  the  English  nation  alone 
be  unable  to  overcome  their  past  prejudices,  and  obtain  the 
immense  benefits  of  such  a  system  ?  Once  established,  let  us  be 
assured,  it  would  never  again  be  changed.  The  common  people 
would  be  able  to  work  any  arithmetical  question;  the  shopkeeper 
would  more  easily  calculate  his  interest ;  the  public  accounts 
would  be  better  kept;  and  all  kinds  of  business  would  be  done 
more  expeditiously.  Last  of  all,  form  societies  for  its  adoi^tion, 
agitato  the  question,  and  petition  for  it. 

Hitherto  the  decimal  system  has  been  regarded  so  far  only  as 
it  concerns  the  question  of  accounts  and  coinage.  The  more 
difficult  and  more  important  question  is  the  proposed  change  in 
the  system  of  weights  and  measures.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  definition  of  the  present  standard  of  each  particular 
class  of  weights  and  measures.  ‘  Now,  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds,  or  performing  86,400  oscillations  in  the  interv  al 
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between  the  sun's  leaving  the  meridian  of  a  place  and  returning 
to  it  again,  is  always  the  same  at  a  fixed  place  and  under  the 
same  circumstances.'*  If  this  length  be  measured  at  Greenwich 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  a  non-resisting  medium,  and  be  divided 
into  39 1 ,392  equal  parts,  the  yard  is  defined  to  be  equivalent  to 
360,000  of  these  parts.  The  standard  square  and  cubic  measures 
depend  entirely  on  this.  The  imperial  gallon  is  the  standard 
unit  of  the  measure  of  capacity,  and  is  defined  to  be  277*274 
cubic  inches.  The  imperial  bushel  is  the  standard  unit  of  dry 
measure,  and  is  defined  to  bo  2815‘4887  cubic  inches.  The 
form  of  the  measure  is  to  be  an  upright  cylinder,  whose  diameter 
is  not  less  than  twice  its  de])th,  and  the  height  of  the  conical 
heap  must  be  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  depth.  The  imperial 
pound  avoirdiqiois  is  defined  to  be  the  weight  of  27*7274  cubic 
inches  of  distilled  water,  ascertained  at  a  time  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  30,  and  the  height  of  Fahreidieit's  thermometer  is  62. 
The  imperial  pound  troy  is  defined  to  be  1 2  parts  called  ounces, 
of  whicli  the  imperial  pound  avoirdupois  contains  16.  The  unit 
of  angular  measure  is  defined  to  be  1  part  called  a  degree,  of 
which  the  right  angle  contains  90.  The  interval  of  time  between 
two  passages  of  the  sun  across  the  meridian  of  any  place  is 
termed  a  day.  As  to  the  amount  of  complication  in  each  of  the 
tableSy  that  is  too  well  known  to  need  being  dwelt  upon. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  classes  of  persons  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  each  table.  As  to  the  table 
of  lineal  measure,  drapers  and  woollen  merchants  measure  by 
yards;  artificers  measure  by  feet,  and  duodecimal  subdivisions 
thereof ;  gaugers  make  use  of  the  inch  for  taking  all  dimensions ; 
land  surveyors  make  use  of  a  chain  of  22  yards  long;  a  square 
rod  of  272.1  square  feet  is  used  in  estimating  bricklayer's  work; 
a  load  of  rough  timber  is  40  cubic  feet ;  a  ton  of  shipping  is 
42  cubic  feet;  publicans  make  use  of  gills,  pints,  and  quarts; 
brewers  of  gallons;  wine  merchants  of  pipes,  &c. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
some  agreement  be  made  l)y  the  classes  concerned,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  decimal  system  of  weights  aiul  measures.  To  adopt  tho 
French  system,  with  its  hard  names,  would  be  un-English,  and 
also  the  lineal  standard  would  have  to  be  rectified  by  sending  to 
Paris.  It  will,  however,  be  beneficial  that  all  dry  goods  be  sold 
by  weight.  An  instance  of  this  kind  of  change  has  occurred  in 
the  present  century.  Coals  were  at  the  commencement  sold  by 
measure;  they  are  now  almost  universally  sold  by  weight. 

The  most  convenient  length  for  measurement  is  the  yard ;  the 
chain  might  be  made  to  contain  100  yards;  the  mile  might  bo 
reckoned  as  its  name  implies — 1000  yards.  Square  yards  will 
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consequently  be  the  standard  of  superficies,  and  an  acre  (4840 
square  yards)  will  have  to  be  ^iven  up.  Cubic  yards  will  be  the 
standard  of  solidity.  The  gallon  will  be  the  unit  of  capacity,  and 
a  measure  nearly  equivalent  to  our  half-pint  will  be  one-tenth  of 
a  gallon.  The  ounce  w  ill  be  the  unit  of  weight,  and  it,  and  it 
alone,  w  ill  bring  together  avoirdupois  and  troy  weight.  The  day 
will  Ik?  the  int^asure  of  time,  and  will  be  doc-iinally  subdivided. 
The  right  angle  will  be  the  unit  of  angularity,  and  will  also  be 
decimally  subdivided. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  system  is,  of  course,  very  similar 
to  that  given  with  regard  to  coinage.  But,  in  sup})oit  of  such  a 
change,  we  may  refer  to  Portugal  as  one  instance,  and  to 
France  as  another,  and  it  will  be  found  that  no  inconve- 
nien(M‘  of  any  account  has  occurred.  The  Bank  of  England  has 
already  adopted  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  in 
the  ]Mirchase  and  sale  of  bullion,  and  also  in  assaying.  At  the 
Custom-house  there  is  a  scale,  which  has  long  been  acted  upon, 
of  decimal  subdivision  of  the  |)ound  avoirdupois,  proceeding  to  the 
1000th  part  of  the  pound.  In  calculating  the  tare,  where  a  j)ro- 
portion  must  l>e  used,  it  w’as  found  so  utterly  impracticable  to  do 
it  by  the  common  subdivision  of  the  avoirdupois  pound,  that  the 
otiicers  were  driven  to  decimals.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
W'eigh  some  of  the  things  brought  to  the  Custom-house  except  by 
such  a  division. 

The  Master  of  the  Mint,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  is  convinced  of 
the  aii vantages  of  the  system  at  the  Bank,  and  has  announced 
his  intention  of  intro<lucing  it  into  the  Mint  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  this  system  of  weights  and 
.neasures  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  Mint  previously  to  the 
issuing  of  decimal  coins.  Finally,  the  decimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures  is  already  in  use  by  many  private  firms. 

Tlie  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  w  itnesses  examined  is, 
that  a  system  of  weights  and  measures,  in  conjunction  with 
decimal  coinage,  w  ould  afford  great  facilities  in  calculation.  The 
two  changes  combined  would  make  a  difference  of  at  least  one- 
half  in  all  calculations  in  which  they  occur  together.  The  great 
(juestion  is,  how  shall  it  be  introduced?  whether  contempora¬ 
neously  or  not  w  ith  the  decimal  coinage  ?  It  is  answ^ered,  that  the 
tw  o  changes  sliould  take  jdace  together,  and  that  they  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  |x>ssible.  In  the  meantime,  any  w^ho  put  fonvard 
their  own  view^s  on  the  decimal  system,  whether  in  conversation 
or  by  means  of  the  press,  wdll  be  conferring  a  vast  benetit  on 
society  at  large ;  for  on  these  processes,  simple  as  they  are,  is  in  a 
greiit  ilegree  contingent  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  mercantile  transactions  of  this  wealthy, 
industrious,  and  teeming  population. 
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The  Last  Fruit  off*  an  Old  Tree.  By  Walter  Savage  Lauilor, 
Loiulon  ;  Moxon.  1S53. 

One  can  hardly  take  tip  a  book  having  such  a  title  without  lar^e 
expt'ctations,  and  at  the  same  time  a  melancholy  sort  of  feelinc^.  The 
octo^tMiariau  author  of  hvc  volumes  of  imaginary  conversations,  and 
not  a  few  tragedies  and  poems — published  some  tliree  years  since,  with 
his  last  corrections,  in  two  volumes — lias  sent  it  forth  ‘  on  the  belialf 
and  for  the  sole  emolument  of  the  Madiai.*  ‘A  ^reat  [)art  of  the 
])rose,’  he  says,  in  his  ]>reface,  ‘  bears  a  reference  to  those  j)ersons,  and 
that  system  under  which  the  Madiai  were  dej)rived  of  freedom,  of 
health,  of  air,  and,  what  is  also  a  necessary  to  life,  the  consolation  of 
friendship,  their  crime  bein"  the  worshi])  of  God,  as  God  himself  com¬ 
manded,  and  not  as  man  commands.’  The  volume  coin])rises  eighteen 
imaginary  conversations  between  Tiziano  Vecelli  and  Luigi  Cornaro ; 
Leonaro  di  Este  and  Father  Panigarola ;  Admiral  Blak(‘  and  Humphrey 
Blake;  Louis  Philip])e  and  M.  (luizot ;  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Lamai*tme ; 
Nicholas,  Frederick  William,  Nesselrode  ;  Nicholas  and  Nesselrode. 
(First  Conversation)  ;  Beranger  and  La  lloche-Jaquelin  ;  King  Carlo- 
Alberto  and  Princess  Belgioiso ;  Garribaldi  and  Mazzini ;  Cardinal 
Antonelli  and  General  Gemeau.  (First  Conversation)  .  .  .  (Second 
Conversation);  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Count  Mole;  Po}>e  I’io  Nono 
and  Cardinal  Antonelli;  Martin  and  Jack;  Archdeacon  Hare  and 
Widter  Landor ;  Nicholas  and  Nesselrode.  (Second  Conversation)  ; 
Archbishop  of  Florence  and  Francesco  Madiai.  After  these  conversa¬ 
tions,  extending  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages,  we  have  nineteen 
cha])ters  of  clever  satire  on  the  celebrities  of  England  and  Borne, 
entitled  ‘  Popery,  British  and  Foreign,’  referring  to  the  papal  aggres¬ 
sion  of  1850 ;  ten  letters  full  of  ingenious  and  de<*p  sarcasm  addressed 
to  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Wiseman,  by  a  true  l)eliever ;  three 
elaborate  reviews  of  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus ;  the  ])oems  of  Catullus 
and  Francesco  Petrareha ;  a  letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the  neglect 
of  Southey  ;  Bemarks  on  Pensions  and  Academies ;  Sir  Bolxart  Peel 
and  Monuments  to  Public  Men;  and  Inscnption  for  a  Statue  at  St.  Ives. 

The  remaining  papers,  of  unequal  length,  are  on  Shakespeare’s  house ; 
the  ])roposed  new  National  Gallery  (in  which  he  points  out  Kensington 
Palace  as  the  best  place)  ;  Epitaph  on  Lady  Blessington ;  To  the 
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Reverend  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  on  his  Father’s  Character  and 
Public  Services ;  Anecdote  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  ;  the  Quarterly 
Review  ;  the  Rcnefits  of  Parliament ;  Colonization,  and  by  whom  pro¬ 
moted  ;  Tranc|uillity  in  Europe ;  What  we  Have  and  what  we  Owe ; 
Capital  Punishment;  a  Deacon  and  Curate  to  Henry,  Lord  Hishop  of 
Exeter ;  Petition  to  Parliament  from  a  Hrotherhood  of  Ancient  Britons ; 
Petition  of  the  Thugs  for  Toleration  ;  The  Schoolmaster  of  the  North  ; 
and  the  True  Character  of  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  ‘  the  great  historian 
of  English  victories,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  truthful!’  The  ‘  Poems’ 
consist  of  ‘  Epigrams,’  one  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  ‘  Various,’  one 
hundred  and  six ;  and  ‘  Five  Scenes’  of  a  tragedy  on  Cenci  and 
Beatrice,  which  strike  us  as  exhibiting  great  power,  even  when  set 
side  by  side  with  Shelley’s  noble  tragedy  on  the  same  subject. 

Miscellaneous  as  these  ‘  Fruits’  are,  they  contain  the  line  juices  of 
the  ‘  Old  Tree,’  which  wo  advise  our  readers  to  taste,  and  judge  for 
themselves.  The  beneficent  purpose  to  which  they  are  devoted  will 
consecrate  them  in  the  eves  of  many — if  such  there  be — who  have  not 
had  the  felicity  of  enjoying  the  earlier  productions  of  one  of  the 
richest,  most  vigorous,  and  most  original  of  English  writers. 


The  Catholic  Jlistorif  of  England.  By  William  Bernard  MaeCabe. 

Vol.  HI.  8vo.  pp.  801.  London:  T.  C.  Newby. 

The  former  volumes  of  this  history  were  published  in  1847  and  1810, 
and  in  noticing  them  wc  freely  expressed  our  judgment  on  the 
principle  of  their  construction,  and  our  estimate  of  their  worth.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  character  of  !Mr.  MacCabe’s  history  is  distinct 
from  that  of  all  preceding  ones.  He  has  endeavored,  ‘  by  uniting  the 
writings  of  the  monkish  historians,  and  by  placing  them  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  order,  to  give  a  narrative  of  bygone  events  in  the  very  words  of 
the  original  writers,  and  unmixed  with  the  opinions  of  any  modern 
author.’  How  far  this  jdan  is  preferable  to  that  which  has  been  gtMier- 
ally.  ])ursucd,  may  be  fairly  questioned.  Mr.  MacCabc  takes  the  alHrma- 
tive,  and  acts  accordingly.  We,  however,  are  inclined  to  ado])t  tlie 
opposite  conclusion,  for  we  see  no  reason  why  the  intelligence  and  larger 
knowledge,  and  growing  experience,  and  greater  freedom  from  super¬ 
stition,  which  characterize  this  century,  should  not  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  narratives  of  a  former  age.  We  do  not  say  that  such  narra¬ 
tives  are  necessarily  inaccurate,  but  we  do  maintain,  that  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  sifting  the  materials,  and  in  measuring  the  worth  of 
the  records  of  a  less  enlightened  period.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  history  of  England,  as  written  by  our 
ancient  annalists  and  chroniclers,  is  certainly  superior  in  accuracy 
to  the  narratives  furnished  bv  modern  authors.  As  witnesses  of  the 
transactions  recorded,  our  chroniclers  arc  doubtless  entitled  to  attention, 
and  there  is  frequently  a  freshness  and  reality  in  their  narratives  which 
is  not  met  with  elsewhere.  They  are  unquestionably,  as  our  author 
alleges,  ‘  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  motives  by  which  but  too  many 
of  our  modern  writers  have  been  prompted  to  make  the  materials  of  our 
annals  subservient  to  the  prejudices  of  parties.’  All  this  wc  freely 
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ailmit,  but  wbat  then  ?  Simply  this,  that  the  writers  in  question  are 
free  from  the  inisjj^uidinj^  intluenecs  of  the  present  day.  On  this  fact 
there  cannot,  of  course,  he  any  doubt.  Tlie  important  (luestioii,  how¬ 
ever,  and  indeed  the  only  pertinent  one,  is,  were  not  the  sinister 
inlluenees  of  their  own  day  more  numerous  and  potent  than  tho.se  to 
which  an  upright  historian  is  now  subjected  ?  The  means  of  infor¬ 
mation  possessed  by  the  latter  are  undoubtedly  far  greater,  the  canons 
of  historical  composition  are  much  better  understood,  and  the  legitimate 
])r()vince  of  the  religM)us  is  much  more  accurately  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  political.  Ilut  this  is  too  large  a  cpiestion  to  be  argued  now. 
AVe  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  indication  of  our  judgment,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  nature  of  Air.  AlacCabe’s  work. 

Thi‘  volume  before  us,  which  is  the  third,  concludes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
annals  of  Kngland,  composed  on  the  ])rincit)le  already  stated.  ‘  1  have 
endeavored,’  says  tlie  author,  ‘  to  make  known  what  the  old  monastic 
writers  knew  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  and  to  illustrate  what  they  had 
written  to  the  best  of  my  ability.’  The  three  volumes  now  published 
are  i)nly  a  ])ortion  of  a  larger  work  which  the  author  originally  con- 
tein])lat(Hl,  but  more  urgent  though  uncongenial  tasks  preclude  the 
working  out  of  his  plan.  \Ve  regret  this  on  many  accounts,  princi- 
])ally  because  the  extensive  research  and  obvious  earnestness  of  the 
writer  eminently  qualify  him  to  do  justice  to  his  theme.  AVo 
take  the  volumes,  however,  as  they  are,  and  though  dillering  so 
vastly  from  tlie  writer,  we  recommend  their  perusal.  VVe  have  seen 
so  much  of  the  evils  which  result  from  a  narrow  and  sectional 


judgment,  that  we  strongly  recommend  our  friends  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  the  views  of  other  })artics  than  their  own.  Our  impiiries 
cannot  be  too  wide,  nor  our  researches  too  diversilied,  for  the  ])ur- 
poses  of  truth.  A  large-minded  knowledge  will  be  Ibund  most 
conducive  to  a  bracing  and  manly  tone  of  sentiment.  In  the  j)e- 
rusal  of  Air.  AlacCabe’s  volumes  we  have  si)ccially  noted  two  things. 


'I’he  church  is  confounded  with  Christianitv,  and  the  observance  of  its 


forms,  and  the  advancement  of  its  secular  interests,  are  therefore  deemed 


g(K)d  evidences  of  piety.  In  the  second  i)lace,  miraculous  powers  aro 
supposed  to  be  in  constant  exercise,  sometimes  in  very  ridiculous  form.s, 
and  often  on  the  most  insignificant  occasions.  How  an  intelligent 
man  can  give  credit  to  the  legends  here  related  is  a  marvel,  and 
the  study  of  our  author’s  volumes  has  therefore  been  a  lesson  in  mental 
philosoi»hy,  as  well  as  a  corrective  of  some  of  our  prepossessions.  AVe 
iulvise  our  readers  to  combine  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  with  those 
of  Jlallam,  Alackintosh,  Alacaulay,  Godwin,  and  others,  if  he  would 
obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  view  of  our  deejily  interesting  annals. 


A  Gazetteer  of  the.  Territories  under  the  Government  of  the  Knst  India 
Company y  and  of  the  yative  iStates  on  the  Continent  of  India.  Gom- 
piled  by  the  authority  of  the  Jlon.  Court  of  Directors,  and  chiclly 
from  documents  in  their  possession.  Jly  Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 
In  Four  A'olumes.  Svo.  London  :  AV^  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

AIk.  Tiiorntox  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  ‘  History  of  tho 
British  Empire  in  India,’  and  the  present  work  places  beyond  doubt 
N.S.  —  VOL.  Vlll.  S  S 
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his  Vi'ist  knowledge  on  Indian  affairs,  and  the  authority  with  whieh  he 
is  entitled  to  sj>eak  on  all  matters  |)ertaining  to  them.  It  is  the  first 
work  which  has  ever  asjiired  to  a  character  of  completeness  in  its 
particular  line,  and  must  long  remain  an  invaluable  book  of  reference 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  full  and  accurate  information 
on  Indian  subjects.  Such  a  work  could  not  have  been  prepared 
without  the  jiatronagc  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  we  are  glad 
to  be  informed  that  the  vast  mass  of  records  in  the  archives  of  the 
Company  have  been  placed  at  ^Ir.  Thornton’s  disposal.  Of  the  labor 
devotetl  to  the  examination  of  these  records  ‘  it  would  be  ditlicult  to 
speak,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  apiiearing  to  indulge  in  exaggera¬ 
tion  ;  or,  on  the  other,  actually  underrating  it.’  The  great  number  of 
places  to  be  treated  of  has  necessarily  imjiosed  much  brevity  on  the 
author,  whose  descriptions,  however,  are  sutliciently  extended  for  all 
the  purposes  of  sound  and  useful  information.  The  geograjihical 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  benefited  by  the  corrections  recently 
establisheil  by  scientific  observations ;  while  the  constant  accumulation 
of  statistical  fiwts,  which  has  been  proceeding  for  some  years  jiast,  has 
enabled  the  author  to  render  his  work  as  accurate  as  it  is  voluminous. 
!RIr.  Thornton  has  wisely  adopted  the  orthography  observed  in  the 
oflicial  documents  of  the  Eiu^t  India  Company.  On  the  whole,  we 
have  never  met  with  a  work  more  completely  answering  to  its  title,  or 
bi'tter  adapted  to  all  the  purjioses  of  reference.  So  lar  as  we  have 
examined  its  contents,  they  are  indicative  of  vast  and  accurate  research. 
To  so  large  an  extent,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  competition  is  out 
of  the  (piestion.  There  is  no  other  work  which  admits  of  comparison 
with  it.  It  stands  alone,  as  a  complete  gazetteer,  on  its  chosen  ground, 
and  must  have  a  place  in  every  library  which  assumes  to  furnish  intbr- 
ination  on  the  territories  and  people  of  our  Indian  empire.  The  nature 
of  the  work  ]uvcludes  extracts,  and  we  must  therefore  be  content  to 
assure  our  readers  that  they  may  readily  obtain  from  its  well-digested 
statements  whatever  is  needful  for  perfecting  their  knowledge,  or  for 
discharging  their  duties  towards  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 


The  Tricolor  on  the  Atlas;  o)\  Ahjeria  and  the  French  Conquest. 

From  the  (lerman  of  Dr.  AVagner,  and  other  sources,  by  Francis 

Ihilszky,  Fsti-  Crown  8vo.  pp.  402.  London  :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

This  volume  belongs  to  ‘Nelson’s  Modem  Library,’  of  which  the  two 
former  volumes  have  been  noticed  by  us.  It  constitutes  a  valuable 
and  intiTcsting  addition  to  our  modern  historical  literature.  Little  is 
known  by  our  countrymen  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Algeria. 
We  have  occasionally  heard  of  the  atrocities  practised  by  their  soldiery, 
and  have  witnessed  nearer  home  the  demoralizing  eflects  of  the  war¬ 
fare  in  which  they  have  engaged.  The  fate  of  the  Arabian  Fmir, 
Abd-cl-Kader,  has  also  awakened  our  deep  sympathy,  as  it  certainly 
attaches  to  the  government  of  Louis  Fhilij-pe  a  charge  of  perfidy  which 
no  plea  of  state  necessity  can  eflace.  Deyoud  these  obvious  facts  little 
knowledge  is  possessed,  and  Mr.  Fulszky  has  therefore  discharged  a 
very  acceptable  service  in  preparing  this  volume  for  puhlication.  It  is 
mainly  founded  on  the  work  of  Dr.  ^Moritz  AN’agner,  who  resided  for 
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three*  years  in  the  Itegency  of  Algeria,  ami  published  the  result  of  his 
observations  in  1841.  ‘  1  have  condensed,’  says  Mr.  Pulszky,  ‘  Ins  tirst 
volume,  translated  his  second,  added  an  account  of  later  events,  Ironi 
the  eapture  of  Constantine  to  the  surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  given 
a  general  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  French  possessions  on  the 
north  eojist  of  Africa.’  Mr.  Pulszky  has  executed  his  task  with  signal 
skill,  and  his  volume  is,  in  consequence,  one  of  the  most  readable  books 
which  has  fallen  in  our  way  for  a  long  time  past.  It  supplies  a  large 
mass  of  very  valuable  information  on  the  liistory  and  present  condition 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  The  divisions  of  its  people,  their 
habits  and  modes  of  life,  with  the  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
and  the  political  changes  which  have  occurred,  are  described  with  much 
vivacity  and  skill.  The  volume,  however,  as  its  title  denotes,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  devoted  to  the  history  of  French  colonization,  and  the  lessons 
which  this  history  teaches  are  of  terrible  significance.  The  future 
benetits  of  French  supremacy  must  be  very  great  to  compensate  for 
the  evils  which  have  been  intlicted. 


The  Lady  TTna  ami  her  Queendom ;  or,  Jxcform  at  the  Hiyht  End. 
lly  the  Author  of  ‘Home  Truths  for  Home  Peace.’  Feap.  8vo. 
pp.  300.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  only  fiiult  we  have  to  lind  with  this  volume  is,  that  it  is  not  like 
anything  on  earth.  The  characters  sketched  are  too  perfect,  and  the 
scene  drawn  is  such  as  may  suit  Utopia,  but  iloes  not  belong  to  the 
real  world.  We  should  be  glad  to  indulge  the  belief  that  such  per¬ 
sonages  as  Lady  Una,  Lord  Wellslbrd,  ]\lr.  Singleton,  and  Eric  Morton 
are  to  be  met  with ;  but  not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  falling  in  witli 
them  ourselves,  nor  of  having  heard  them  deseribe<l  from  personal 
observation  by  others,  w’c  lire  compelled  to  conclude  that  they  are 
creatures  of  the  imagination, — mere  fancy  sketches,  rather  than  the 
embodiment  of  qualities  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
prosaic  world.  It  must  not,  howe‘ver,  be  sup[)osed  Irom  what  we 
say  that  this  volume  is  unattractive,  and  may  not  be  useful.  The 
reverse  is  the  fact.  It  displays  qualities  of  a  highly  respectable 
order,  and  the  scenes  which  it  paints,  though  too  bright  for  earth,  arc 
on  that  \Qvy  account  possessed  of  an  elevating  and  jiurifying  power. 
The  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  volume  are  eminently  Christianlike. 


The  Collected  TJ^orJes  of  Eitgahl  Stewart,  Esy.,  F.E.S.S.  Edited  by 

Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Hart.  Vol.  111.  Svo.  pp.  421.  Edinburgh: 

Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 

This  volume,  constituting  the  third  of  the  collected  works  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stewart,  is  the  second  of  ‘  Elements  of  the  I’hilosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,’  the  lirst  of  which  was  noticed  last  month.  VV^e  con¬ 
tent  ourselv’cs  with  simply  noting  the  fact  of  its  publication,  and 
reserve  our  analysis  of  the  genius  and  writings  of  the  author  until  the 
ap[)earance  of  the  ‘  Hiograi)hical  Memoir’  which  the  editor  is  to  lup- 
ply.  The  edition  constitutes  one  of  the  most  handsome  publications 
of  the  day. 
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The  Autobiography  of  IVilUam  Jerdan^  trith  his  Literary^  Political^ 
and  Social  Urminiscences  and  Correspondence  during  the  last  Fify 
Years,  Post  Svo.  pp.  i20.  Vol.  IV.  London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue, 
cS:  C’o.  The  completion  ot*  an  Autobiography  somewhat  tpierulous  and 
too  st‘lt-com])lacent,  yet  containinj^  a  larere  fund  of  literary  e:r>ssip, 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which  is  worthy  of  preservation. — 
Mormonism.  ])p.  112.  Jiondon  :  Lonf^i^an  A  Co.  This  reprint  from 
the  ‘  Kdinhur^ii  Review,*  formin*^  the  sixty-seventh  part  of  the  ‘  Tra¬ 
vellers’  Library,’  is  the  best  resume  of  the  history  and  doctrines  of 
Mormonism  which  hius  l>een  given  to  the  ])ublie.  We  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  thost‘  of  our  readers  who  are  solicitous  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  rise  and  fortunes  of  this  strange  sect. — Select  JCorks  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  LL.D.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-law,  the  Rev. 

William  Hanna,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  Post  Svo.  pp.  528.  Edinburgh: 
Thomas  Con.stalde  A  Co.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  cheap 
eilition  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  ‘  Life’  has  been  cminentlv  successful.  A\'e  are 
glad  it  is  so,  and  are  still  more  pleased  to  lind  that  the  jniblishers  are 
encouraged  to  adopt  a  similar  plan  with  several  of  his  works.  Such  of 
them  as  are  best  litted  for  general  circulation  are  to  l>e  brought  out  in 
(piarterly  volumes,  and  in  monthly  parts.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
in  no  instance  will  abridgment  be  attempted.  To  this  the  Editor 
])ledgcs  himself,  and  in  doing  so  he  evinces  becoming  respect  to  the 
<leeeased,  and  due  regard  t»>  the  interests  of  the  living.  The  volume 
before  us  is  the  first  of  the  series,  and  comprises  the  ‘  Lectures  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,’  extending  to  the  ninth  verse  of  the  eighth 
chaj)tcr.  We  need  say  nothing  in  commendation  of  the  cnterj)rise. 
It  will  1)0  widelv  and  heartilv  welcomed,  and  has  our  best  wishes. — 
Jlilton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Paradise  Pegained,  icith  Explanatory  ■ 
Xotes.  Ry the  Rev. ,J.  Edmonston.  Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  408.  London: 
’f.  Nelson  A  Sons.  A  neat  and  ])oi’table  edition  of  an  English  classic, 
with  numerous  explanatory  notes,  partly  selected  from  previous 
commentators,  and  ])artly  written  by  the  Editor.  These  notes 
are  brief  and  sensible,  explaining  wbat  might  be  otherwise  obscure, 
and  solving  dilliculties  which  the  unlearned  reader  might  vainly 
essay  to  master. —  The  Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  being  a  Bepo- 
sitory  of  Information  on  (leographical,  Jlistorical,  Scientific,  Arclueo- 
logical,  and  Literary  Subjects  in  Belation  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Vol.  1.  ’fhis  volume  contains  eight  tracts  on  Biblical  subjects  of 
considerable  interc.st.  These  tracts  are  written  in  an  interesting 
style  ;  they  evince  a  very  creditable  meiisure  of  acquaintance  with 
the  writers  of  Oriental  travels,  and  of  familiarity  with  the  gcograj)hical 
features  of  the  East,  and  are  admirably  ada})ted  to  popularize  the 
themes  of  which  they  treat,  ’fhey  were  published  separately  at  a  low 
price,  and  we  regret  that  a  short  preface  is  not  given  with  this  volume, 
stating  the  order  of  publication,  and  the  terms  on  which  it  may  be 
obtained.  The  work  merits  liberal  siq)port. — Popish  Practices  at  St. 
Paul's,  hnightsbridge.  By  Charles  Westert on.  Fourth  Edition.  To 
which  is  adiled,  the  Reply  to  the  Adjudication  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
London  :  Westert  on’s  Library.  A  valuable  collection  of  the  documents 
which  have  been  issued  in  connexion  with  the  Puseyite  proceedings  ot 
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the  Hon.  and  Rev.  K.  Liddell  at  St.  Paul’s  Church .  Such  a  puhlieation, 
while  prompted  hv  the  controversy  of  the  day,  possesses  a  permanent 
interest  as  a  hook  of  reference,  and  as  such  wo  recommend  it. —  The 
Mosaic  liecord  in  Harmony  with  the  Geoloyical.  Edinburgh  :  ’Phomas 
Constable  &  Co.  A  valuable  contribution  to  a  deeply  interesting  and 
confessedly  ditlieult  subject.  ‘If,’  says  the  autlior,  ‘a  reconciliation 
bi'tween  the  statements  of  the  llible  and  the  discoveries  of  science  be 
possible,  it  can  only  l>e  elfeeted  by  strictly  adherini;  to  !Moses’  own 
detinition  of  words,  and  by  fairly  meeting  the  facts  of  geoloj^y.’  His 
dis.sertation  is  written  on  this  })rineiple,  and  merits  the  attentive 
consideration  of  Biblical  students.  The  writer  ditlers  on  some  material 
]>oints  from  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  others,  and  without  jdeilging  ourselves 
to  the  adoption  of  his  views,  we  cordially  commend  them  to  tbx  exami¬ 
nation  of  our  readers. — Sermons  on  National  Snhjects.  By  Charles 
Kingsley,  Ueetor  of  Everslev.  Second  Series.  Feaj).  Svo.  j)p.  1189. 
London  and  (Uasgow  :  (Iritlin  &  Co.  The  reception  given  to  the  for¬ 
mer  series  of  Ins  ‘  National  Sermons,’  has  einbohlened  Mr.  Kingsley  to 
publish  the  present  volume,  which  contains  twenty-tive  short  seimons  on 
various  toj)ies  of  considerable  interest.  It  is  iin]>ossible  that  Mr.  K  ingsley 
should  publish  anvthing  which  d(H*s  not  merit  respectable  attention. 
There  is  much  acuteness,  healthful  feeling,  and  sound  morals  through¬ 
out  the  volume,  but  the  theology  is,  in  our  judgment,  del'eetive.  'riio 
great  ends  of  the  Christian  j)astorate  can  never  be  aeeom])li8hed  by  so 
meagre  an  exhibition  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  (Jospel. 


ilruinu  af  tijr  3}!iiiit|j. 


The  TEinnuLE  mal.vdy  with  which  it  has  i*leasei)  Divine 
Puov  1  HENCE  recently  to  visit  us  is  slowly  but  steadily  disappearing.  The 
weekly  returns  of  the  Begistrar-deneral  .show  a  gradual  diminution  in 
the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera,  and  we  trust  that  its  entire  disap- 
))earanee  will  speedily  be  announced.  The  number  of  deaths  in  London 
for  the  week  ending  the  2lst  is  109,  and  the  returns  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  weeks,  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  epidemic,  are  5,  20, 199, 
999,  Oi  l,  729,817,  1287,  2059,  1519,  1281,  751,  111,  and  219.  From 
these  reports  it  appears  that  the  epidemie  attained  its  height  in  the 
first  week  in  September,  since  which  it  has  been  gradually  diminishing. 
It  is  a  singular  faet  that,  though  the  disease  showed  itself  mueh 
earlier  in  1819  than  in  the  present  year,  the  greatest  mortality  was 
obtained  on  nearly  the  same  day.  ‘  The  total  deaths,’  says  the 
Kegistrar-deneral’s  Report  of  the  0th,  ‘  in  the  j>res(‘nt  eruption,  have 
been  7009;  in  the  eruption  of  1819  the  deaths  by  cholera,  up  to  the 
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same  date,  within  one  day,  were  11,S25.  In  both  of  the  eniptions  the 
mortality  was  highest  on  nearly  the  same  day  of  September.  Its 
decline  commenced  in  the  corresponding  week,  and  we  may  now 
sangnincly  hoj)e  that  it  will  descend  as  rapidly  as  it  did  in  the  autumn 
of  I  SR).’  The  little  progress  hitherto  made  by  the  medical  prolessioii 
in  their  treatment  of  this  malady  is  a  humiliating  and  mortifying  fact. 
Human  seienee  is  laughed  to  seorn,  whilst  the  rapidity  of  the  disease 
and  its  terribly  fatal  etleets  awaken  the  deepest  alarm.  Some  j)rogress, 
however,  has  been  made.  The  stimulants  formerly  administered  are 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  injurious,  and  are  in  eonseejuenee  discon¬ 
tinued.  So  far  well.  Hut  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  medical 
l)rofession  are  as  far  ;is  ever  from  being  agreed  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
treating  the  disease.  The  evidence  given  by  men  of  equal  skill  and 
inti‘grity  iis  to  the  efleet  of  s})eeific  modes  of  treatment  is  singularly 
contradictory,  so  as  greatly  to  perj)lex  the  unprofessional  judge,  and  to 
throw  eontemj)t  on  human  skill.  For  ourselves  we  greatly  ])refer  the 
homo'opathic  mode  of  treatment.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  has  been 
the  most  successful,  and  we  should  certainly  have  resorted  to  it  had 
we  been  amongst  the  number  of  the  attacked.  Waving,  however,  this 
(piestion,  it  naturally  occurs  to  ask  whether  wc  arc  to  be  subjected  at 
short  intervals  to  the  rea})pearance  of  this  fearful  malady. 

Fntil  recently,  the  cholera  was  regarded  ius  the  disease  of  a  distant 
and  ViTv  dillerent  clime, — as  de})endent,  in  hwt,  on  causes  not  existing 
amongst  ourselves.  Such  a  notion,  however,  must  now  be  aban¬ 


doned.  At  no  distant  intervals  it  has  a])})eared  three  times  amongst 
us,  and  hitherto  we  have  made  little  progress  in  devising  means  of 
withstanding  its  assaults.  One  thing,  however,  is  evident,  and  to 
this  we  invite  special  attention.  AVe  have  it  in  our  power  to  .increase 
or  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  attacks;  and  it  is  the  height  of  lolly, 
ther(‘i’ore,  to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations,  not  to  adoi)t  all  })re- 
eautionarv  measures.  Xow  it  is  clear  beyond  doubt  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  eb'anliness,  pure  air,  and  ])ure  water,  are  amongst  the  most 
clleetual  means  ol‘  ))rotcetion  which  can  be  adojded.  To  these  j)oints, 
consequently,  ])ublie  attention  should  be  directed.  On  former  occa¬ 
sions  the  disappearance  of  cholera  has  been  followed  by  inattention  to 
sanitary  nu’asures.  AVhilst  the  jdague  raged,  every  voice  was  raised 
on  their  behalf.  A  loud  demand  was  made  for  imi)roved  sewerage, 
unadulterat('d  water,  and  fresh  air ;  but  no  sooner  wiis  the  calamity 


]>ass(‘d  than  men  complained  of  the  expense  entailed,  and  became 
indid’erent  to  the  completion  of  their  own  plans.  Let  it  not  be  so 
again.  Kecent  experience  has  shown  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 


the  systematic  carrying  out  of  sanitary  measures.  Some  of  the  worst 
neighbourhoods  of  IS  Ill  have  been  scarcely  visited  by  the  cholera  in 
iSol.  Fact  has  thus  come  in  eonlirmation  of  theory,  and  we  shall  be 
amongst  the  <lullest  and  most  criminal  of  mankind  if  we  do  not  betake 


ourselves  to  the  steady  and  continuous  adoption  of  all  remedial  measures. 
AN  e  trust  that  the  recent  aj)])ointment  of  a  ‘  Alinister  of  Health’  will 
go  far  to  retain  public  attention  on  the  subject,  and  to  induce  a  vigorous 
eaiTying  out  of  those  works  which  are  needful  to  protect  the  lives  of 
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the  coinmunitv.  To  the  reliixious  mind  it  is  needless  to  sav  that  such 
a  visitation  ]>o\verlidly  enlbrees  the  uncertainty  of  life.  At  the  best  we 
know  not  what  a  day  nor  an  hour  will  hrinof  forth.  Ihit  amidst  the 
painful  scenes  which  have  recently  occurred,  we  may  well  admit  that 
there  is  hut  a  step  between  us  and  death.  A  calm  dependence  on  the 
Supreme — the  entire  resignation  of  ourselves  to  Clod’s  will — a  diliij^cnt 
discliar^e  of  jnvsent  duty,  in  the  conviction  that  we  are  at  the  disposal 
of  Intinite  AVisdom  and  J^ove — is  the  best  state  of  mind  we  can  eidtivate. 
There  is  nothinij^  happening  by  chance.  Our  lives  are  in  God’s  luuids, 
and  we  may  safely  leave  them  to  11  is  disposal,  knowing  that  He  is  too 
wise  to  err  and  too  good  to  be  unkind. 

The  CirESTioN  of  Goveunment  EnrcATroN  has  assumed  a 
PRACTICAL  FORM  IN  India.  An  outline  of  the  contem}>lated  jdan  was 
given  by  Sir  C’harles  AVood  tt)  the  lb)use  of  Commons  in  his  exposition 
of  Indian  atlairs,  and  tlie  vitiws  of  our  rulers  have  In'en  more  explicitly 
stated  since  in  a  ‘despatch  to  the  Government  of  India  on  the  subject 
of  general  education  in  India.’  This  despatch  is  dated  .Inly  tilth,  lN5J?, 
and  the  leading  feature  of  the  }*lan  it  unfolds  is  that  of  absolute 
neutrality  on  the  subn‘ct  of  religion.  All  ])arties,  Christians,  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  Pagans;  Protestants  and  Catholics;  Episco])alians,  Presby¬ 
terians,  lnde})endents,  ^Methodists,  and  Baptists;  are  invited  to  receive 
the  })roliered  aid,  and  all  j)Ossible  pains  are  taken  to  ]n‘event  the  j>lan 
from  infringing  on  the  religious  .sym]>athies  of  any  of  them.  ‘  The 
system  of  grants  in  aiil,’  says  the  desj)atch  in  (piestion,  ‘  which  we  ])ro- 
pose  to  establish  in  India,  will  be  based  on  an  entire  abstinence  from 
interference  in  the  relii^ious  instruction  eonveved  in  the  schools 
assisted.’  All  schools  which  ‘  impart  a  good  secular  education’  are 
eligible  to  receive  such  grants,  })rovided  they  are  under  ‘  adequate  local 
management,’  and  are  ‘  subject  to  Government  inspection.’  Spt'aking 
of  the  scliool  inspectors,  who  are  to  be  provi(U‘d  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  despatch  says,  ‘  Xo  notice  whatsoever  shoidd  be  taken  by 
them  of  the  religious  doctrines  which  may  be  taught  in  any  school.* 

‘  Perfect  religious  neutrality’  is  said  to  be  the  princi})le  on  which  the 
grants  are  to  be  made.  The  scheme,  thertTore,  is  open,  in  a  very 
rated JonnAo  the  objections  we  have  been  accustome(l  to  urge  against 
the  ])lan  ado]»ted  in  tliis  country.  As  the  errors  taught  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  schools  t)f  India  are  more  numerous  and  revolting  than  any 
which  exist  in  tliis  country,  our  repugnance  to  the  system  which 
countenances  them  is  jiroportionably  more  intense.  ‘ 'J’he  idolatry 
taught  in  the  schools,’  says  Mr.  Baines,  ‘  is  the  saddest  and  foulest  thing 
that  every  insulted  God  or  pollut(‘(l  man, — the  worship  of  devils,  and 
not  of  the  holy  God, — the  bloodiest,  lewdest,  falsest,  maddest  system 
that  ever  Satan  juit  into  the  corrupt  heart  and  iir.agination  of  human 
beings, — the  most  impudmit  and  shameless  in  its  infamy, — too  atrocious 
lor  language  to  dcscrilie, — the  unutterable  curse  of  tbe  millions  of 
India.’ 

Such  being  the  case,  the  course  of  Ghristian  men  and  of  Christian 
missions  es]>ecially  is  obvious.  Whatever  advantages  may  attend  the 
reception  of  such  grants  must  be  relinquished — not  reluctantly  and 
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l)y  coDstraint — l)ut  with  the  decision  of  principle,  and  the  cnerpfy 
wliich  an  lioncst  and  entire  conviction  induces.  AVhatever  distinction 
may  he  drawn  hv  ourselves  hetween  the  secular  and  the  reli<;ious 
dci)artincnt  of  schools,  the  natives  of  India  will  rciifard  such  p^rants 
as  allordini;  a  sanction  to  their  idolatries.  This  is  distinctlv  athrincd 
by  the  Itev.  .John  Sudden,  of  Lancaster,  lately  one  of  the  uj^ents  of 
tlic  London  Missionary  Society  at  Hangalorc,  in  reply  to  an  iiupiiry 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Haines.  ‘The  Hindoo,’  says  ^Ir.  SuL^den, 

‘  very  frc(juently  vindicates  his  idolatries  by  savin",  our  religion  is 
c^ood  for  uSy  and  yours  for  you;  and  1  have  no  doubt  the  new 
(lovernment  scheme  will  give  him  the  impression  that  the  authorities 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  more  so  when  you  remember 
how  shamelessly  in  i)ast  days  the  Government  has  sanctioned  and 
upheld  the  ])revailing  superstitions.’ 

In  answer  to  another  iiujuiry  of  equal  im])ortance,  whether  the 
grant,  though  intended  for  the  secular  department,  would  not  practically 
support  the  whole  institution  ?  Mr.  Sugden  replies, — ‘  Kodouht  it  irilty 
and  1  am  })erfectly  sure  that  it  tvill  infuse  new  life  into  many  an  inert 
heathen  association  for  opposing  the  Gospel.  Whilst  I  am  ready  to 
allow  that  it  may  tend  to  the  ditlusion  of  secular  knowledge,  it  will 
tend  eipially  to  support  superstition.  Professedly  entirely  secular,  it  is 
in  reality  wholly  religious,  for  it  sup])orts  all  creeds  indirectly.’ 

The  (juestion  assumes  an  important  practical  aspect  in  relation  to 
our  missionary  friends  throughout  the  j)residcncics,  and  it  has  been 
seriously  urged  that  they  should  be  left  to  adoj)t  whatever  course  their 
individual  judgments  may  dictate.  We  admit  that  the  suggestion  is 
.specious,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  but  it  is  jdausible  rather  than 
solid,  and  is  founded  on  a  total  misconcc])tion  of  the  position  and 
relation  of  parties.  The  societies  at  home  w’ill  be  held  responsible — 
and  fairly  so — for  the  course  pursued  in  this  matter  by  their  agents 
abroad,  and  w’e  trust,  therefore,  that  their  view  s  will  be  early  expressed 
in  some  distinct  and  unmistakeable  form.  Wesleyan  missionaries  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  sueh  grants,  but  in  no  case,  so  l‘ar  as  we 
know’,  is  this  done  by  the  agents  of  the  London  and  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies.  We  trust  that  no  concession  to  an  unsound  principle 
will  now  be  made.  ^Ir.  Edmund  Baines  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  Directors  of  the  former  society  to  the  subject,  and  we  hope  shortly 
to  hear  that  some  resolution  has  been  adojded  by  both  which  w  ill  ])laee 
their  views  on  this  grave  subject  beyond  the  possibility  of  question. 
On  a  lirst  consideration  of  the  subject  we  were  prepared  to  make 
large  coneessions  in  the  case  of  India;  but  the  more  attentively  we 
have  looked  at  it,  the  deeper  has  heeome  our  convietion  that  the  plan 
prop<)sed  by  Government  for  our  eastern  empire  is  more  otlcnsive  to 
religious  ])rinciple,  and  more  dishonoring  to  truth,  than  that  which  has 
been  rejected  in  this  country. 

Tuk  Evangelical  Alliance  held  its  annual  conference  in 
Eueemasons’  Hall,  London,  during  the  past  month.  The  meetings 
commenced  on  Monday  the  0th,  and  W’ere  continued  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  days.  Various  subjects  came  up  for  consideration,  and  the 
gi'ueral  tone  of  the  Conference  was  that  of  devout  earnestness.  Amongst 
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the  topics  introduced  were  tlie  persecution  of  French  Protestants  ;  tho 
establishment  of  a  new  Hall  at  Oxford  in  harmony  with  the  views  and 
requirements  of  Evangelical  Christians;  Maynooth;  the  Crystal  Palace; 
the  Waldensian  churches  ;  and  Turkish  missions.  From  the  resolutions 
whiehwere  submitted, and  the  explanatory  statements  made  in  connexion 
with  them,  we  learn  that  it  is  in  contemplation,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  recent  act  for  the  reform  of  the  Cniversity  of  Oxford,  to  establish 
a  new  Hall  in  that  city,  not  on  a  dissentinjj^  but  an  Evanj^felical  basis, 
free  on  the  one  hand  from  the  Puseyism  which  is  doing  such  irreparable 
injury  to  Evangelical  religion,  and  on  the  other  from  the  cold,  barren 
orthodoxy  which  adopts  a  seri])tural  creed  to  the  neglect  and  sacrifice  of 
its  living  spirit.  The  resolution  on  this  subject  was  moved  by  Hr. 
Steane,  and  was  in  the  following  terms  : — ‘  That  this  Conference  liavo 
lieard  with  much  satisfaction  of  the  intention  which  is  entertained  by 
a  number  of  Christian  gentlemen  to  avail  themselves  of  the  recent  act 
of  j>arliament  reforming  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  found  a  Hall  in 
that  University,  in  which  a  sound  education  may  be  imparted,  free 
from  ecclesiastical  })eculiarities,  and  based  on  the  one  generous  and 
broad  view  of  Protestant  Christianity,  which  is  held  in  common  by 
Evangelical  Christians,  and  with  great  respect  for  the  brethren  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  undertaking,  cordially  commend  it  to  the  blessing  of  Cod.* 
So  far  the  scheme  has  our  a})proval,  but  we  wait  for  fuller  information 
bcibre  committing  ourselves  to  it.  It  wears  a  jileasing  aspect,  con¬ 
ciliates  our  esteem  by  the  broad  and  generous  ground  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  day.  Wo 
shall  be  glad  to  know  more  resi)ecting  it,  and  in  the  meantime  do  not 
hesitate  to  sa}'  that  our  first  im})ression  is  highly  favorable. 

Pespecting  Mai/nooth  a  hojie  is  expressed  that  ‘  the  ])ublie  opinion 
of  the  three  kingdoms  will  unequivocally  dem.andthe  repeal  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  grant  to  that  college,  and  that  Christian  men  will  be  able 
to  see  their  way  to  some  united  action  on  the  subject.’  In  the  former 
I)art  of  this  we  cordially  imite.  Few  things  will  afford  us  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  rcj)cal  of  the  act  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  For  this  end  we 
are  prej)ared  to  labor  earnestly,  continuously,  and  with  j)rayer.  What 
we  de})recate  in  the  case  is  any  attempt  at  united  action  which  shall 
conceal  or  be  founded  on  the  su])pression  of  the  distinctive  princij)lc8 
of  churchmen  and  dissenters.  Uniting  in  the  end  j)roposed,  let  each 
of  us  seek  it  in  the  way  most  consistent  with  our  principles,  and  best 
accordant  therefore  with  self-resj)ect.  We  may  move  towards  the  same 
j)oint  without  constituting  one  and  the  same  body. 

On  the  subject  of  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  resolution  was 
.adopted,  which  might,  we  think,  have  been  advantageously  shortened. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  is,  of  course,  o})j)osed  to  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  J’alace  on  Sunday,  and  the  protest  they  have  recorded  will  ope¬ 
rate,  we  trust,  extensively  against  this  evil.  We  cannot  imagine  a 
more  mischievous  device.  It  is  fraught  with  serious  peril,  and  should 
be  most  firmly  and  earnestly  opi)osed  by  all  Christian  men.  Anything 
more  flimsy  than  the  arguments  by  which  the  measure  is  advocated 
cannot  be  well  conceived.  AVe  arc  no  believers  in  the  tea-garden  and 
the  ale-house  being  deserted  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  nor  have  we  the 
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slightest  respect  for  the  relij^ious  benefits  wliicli  are  represented  as  likely 
to  How  from  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  art  and  scienee  col¬ 
lected  at  Sydenham.  Such  things  may  do  in  poetry,  but  there  is  a 
sickly  siuitimentality  about  them,  which  is  unlit  for  practical  life.  The 
language  frc<|uently  heard  on  this  subject  is  the  mere  cant  of  religious 
inditterence,  and  we  are  the  enemies  of  all  cant,  whether  found  in  the 
chapel,  in  the  schools  of  ])hilosophy,  or  in  the  scenes  of  pojmlar 
amusement,  ^^"ith  tln*se  views  we  heartily  concur  with  the  Conl'er- 
ence  in  allirming  ‘  that  the  present  is  a  time  when  the  etlbrts  of  all 
Christians  ought  to  be  j)ut  forth  with  s[)ecial  earnestness,  to  avert  the 
puldic  calamity  which  any  legislative  encroachment  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath  would  entail,  and  to  secure  the  greatest  j>ossible  amount 
of  inllucnce  towards  oldaining  the  total  closing  of  public-houses.’ 

A  1Nvi.itico-Pmotkst.vnt  policy  will  pmomamly  me  adopted  by 
THE  Oi'PosiTiox  NEXT  SESSION.  The  intimations  of  this  are  becoming 
increasingly  distinct,  'fhe  ex-Chanet‘llor  of  the  Kxchecpier  has  been 
addressed  l»y  several  Protestant  ass(K*iations,  and  some  leading  tory 
journals  are  counselling  him  to  accede  to  their  rcipiest,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  what  is  termed  the  l*rotestant  feeling  of  the 
nation.  lie  is  assured  that  nothing  further  is  needed  to  secure 
the  discomfiture  of  his  o]>]K)nents,  and  his  own  return  to  Downing- 
street.  The  tide  of  ])opular  hH.‘ling  is  running,  he  is  informed,  in 
this  direction,  and  he  has  only  to  place  himself  on  the  bosom  of  its 
waters  to  be  carrit‘d  back  to  power  to  the  chagrin  and  bitter 
disappointment  of  all  latitudinarians.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that 
there  is  Indh  a  fitness  and  an  absurdity  in  such  language  Ix-ing 
addressed  to  ^Ir.  Disnudi, — a  fitness  when  the  jdianey  of  his  political 
crci'il  is  taken  into  account — an  absurdity  when  it  is  supposed  that  he 
is  the  subject  of  religious  zeal.  Let  him  be  convinced  that  his  ])ower 
will  be  increased,  and  the  numlK'r  of  his  votes  be  augmented,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  adop-ting  the  course  pre- 
scrilH*<l.  Here  we  have  no  doubt.  There  is  no  room  for  hesitation. 
His  whoh*  ])olitical  life  shows  that  he  is  ready  to  adopt  any  course,  or 
to  advocate  any  jiolicy,  by  which  his  ].ei*sonal  position  will  be 
strengthened.  It  beeonu‘S,  however,  a  grave  (piestion  what  course 
shouhl  be  jiursueil  l>v  the  lilnual  ]>arty,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  the  Opposition  atlopting  the  rallying  cry  we  have  supposcvl.  Ihe 
Kmanci]>alion  Act  of  lSl!0  is  safe.  It  would  be  perfect  madness  to 
atteinjd  its  ri'pcal.  Two  or  three  may  be  found  sulVieiently  Quixotic  in 
their  bigotry  to  atteraj-t  it,  but  their  eilbrts  would  Ix'  fruitless,  and 
they  themselves  would  be  laughed  to  scorn.  Mr.  Disraeli  stvs  too 
clearly  the  signs  of  the  times  to  attempt  such  a  hopeless  task.  His 
eilbrts  will  be  in  other  directions.  He  will  address  himself  to  inf».‘rior 
but  more  attainable  victories.  The  endowment  of  Maynooth  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  one  of  these;  and  if  his  movements  in  this  direction  arc  wisely 
timed,  wt*  doubt  not  his  success.  AVe  were  strongly  oj.p.ostHl  to  Sir  lh>bei*t 
INvl’s  transit  renee  of  the  ]\l ay nooth  grant  from  the  annual  votes  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund  ;  and  if  it  should  ni»w  be  ])roposed  to  undo  this  mis- 
chiel,  come  from  whatever  quarter  the  projuvsal  may,  we  shall  be  amongst 
its  earnest  and  unselfish  sup|x>rters.  The  advocates  of  religious  liberty 
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must  be  content  to  fight  their  great  battle  in  detail.  Maynooth  is  but 
an  outpost  of  the  Irish  church,  and  we  are  therefore  rc;uly  to  assist 
31r.  Disraeli  in  withdrawing  from  it  the  grant  at  jirescnt  recidved; 
because,  in  addition  to  other  considerations,  we  believe  that  the  1‘all  of 
the  Irish  ehurch  will  thereby  be  facilitated.  Let  the  principle,  how¬ 
ever,  be  fairly  and  universiilly  applied,  ‘  It  cannot,’  says  the  ‘  Noncon- 
Jbriiiist,’  and  we  heartily  adopt  its  language,  ‘  be  justly  urged  against 
l\>))ery,  and  at  the  same  time  suspended  towards  Presbyterianism,  and 
reverseil  towards  the  Kstablishment.  The  safest  jiolicy  will  be  to  go 
with  any  party  who  goes  for  an  annihilation  of  public  endowments  m 
anij  cast — with  Protestants  against  those  enjoyed  by  Koman  Catholics 
— with  Roman  Catholics  against  those  of  Protestiuits.  In  this  warfare 
we  should  own  no  allcgiiuiee  to  political  party  of  any  kind.’ 

The  Si.vTEtNTii  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Congreoational 


Union  of  Engj.anu  and  Wales  was  held  in  NewTastle,  Shields,  :uul 
Sunderland,  on  the  lOth  and  two  following  days.  The  lirst  session 
was  oj)ened  at  Sunderland,  by  a  comprehensive  aildress  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  Morton  Drown,  of  Chillenham,  on  the  evangelical  character  of  the 
doctrines  and  the  Spiritual  views  ot  Christ’s  Kingdom  lield  by  Con- 
gregationallsts,  in  which  the  speaker  followed  up  his  lucid  illustratioiiB 
by  exhorting  the  Assembly  to  regard  the  ])urity  of  the  churches,  to 
cultivate  the  sj)irit  of  Christian  aggi*ession,  and  to  maintain  great 
ministerial  iidelity.  Valuable  papers  were  read  on  Dritish  ^lissions, 
Education,  Chapel  Ruilding,  the  History  of  Xonconformity  in  Cum- 
l)erland,  Durham,  luul  Northumberland,  the  Turkish  Missions,  the  lK*st 
means  of  bringing  out  suitable  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  other 
important  mattei*s,  which  gave  rise  to  free  and  animated  discussions. 
Meetings  of  a  devotional  character  were  held  on  ^londay  evening  in 
each  of  the  three  towns,  and  four  jmblic  meetings  were  hehl  for 
expounding  the  principles  mid  advocating  the  objects  of  the  Union. 
Sermons  were  also  jireaehcd  by  Dr.  Jjcgge,  the  Rev.  S.  Edwards,  and 
the  Rev.  Professor  Thomson  of  (Jlasgow.  ^lore  than  two  hundred 
ministers  and  delegates  from  distant  jiarts  of  the  kingdom  were 
j>resent.  Too  many  objects  were  crowded  into  the  time  allowed 
for  discussion ;  yet  large  meetings  were  deeply  interested,  and  the 
rejiresentatives  of  a  jiopulous  and  thriving  district,  far  from  the 
metrojiolis,  attested  their  confidence  in  the  noble  principles  of  belief 
and  action  on  which  the  Union  is  formed.  In  some  of  the  discussions, 
the  iinabating  ojiposition  of  English  Noneonformists  to  slavery,  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  interference  of  government  in 
jiopular  education,  was  boldly  and  unanimously  demonstrated,  ^luch 
syiiijiathy  was  naturally  exjircsscd  by  the  Assianbly  with  the  sullcrers 
by  the  late  tcrriiic  conllagration  and  explosion  in  Gateshead  and  New¬ 
castle,  the  ruins  of  which  were  objects  of  melancholy  interest  to  the 
.strangers  1‘roui  remote  places.  Though  there  was  not  the  concentra¬ 
tion  usual  in  previous  meetings  of  the  Union,  the  plan  of  joining  three 
huge  towns  situatc^d  so  near  to  each  other,  fully  answered  the  exju^cta- 
tions  of  the  jirojectors,  in  diffusing  much  more  widely  than  could  have 
otherwise  been  done  the  benefits  of  the  Association. 

Ouu  REALEUa  ARE  AWARE  THAT  A  HEAVY  BLOW  HAS  BEEN 
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RECENTLY  AIMED  AT  CONSTITUTIONAL  FREEDOM  IN  DENMARK.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  king,  Frederick  VII.,  on  the  2()th  ot* 
July  last,  which  threatens  the  re-establishment  of  absolutism, 
and  was  evidently  designed  to  pave  the  wjiy  for  the  entire  supj)rcssion 
of  poj)ular  liberty.  From  what  we  have  heard  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  we  regard  him  as  little  more  than  the  agent  of  otiiors 
in  this  matter.  He  is  surrounded  by  men,  who,  under  the  forms 
of  monarchy,  seek  to  maintain  the  immunities  of  a  privileged 
edass.  Their  influence  is  paramount :  at  least,  it  will  give  way  only 
when  constrained  by  the  calm  and  consolidated  force  of  jmblic 
opinion.  We  have  been  anxious  to  see  what  course  the  Danes  would 
take.  Had  they  resorted  to  baiTicades,  we  should  have  despaired. 
Whatever  momentary  triumph  they  gained  would  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  those  solid  foundations  on  which  alone  permanent  liberty 
can  be  based.  Nothing  of  this  kind,  however,  h:us  occurred.  There 
has  been  no  violence,  no  civil  war,  no  slaughter  of  sentinels,  nor  assaults 
on  king’s  palaces.  Those  who  judge  according  to  the  Continental 
fashion  have  been  ready  to  conclude  that  the  king’s  ])roclamatiou 
would  achieve  its  object,  and  the  people  be  permanently  enslaved. 
Hut  the  result  has  showed  that  such  judgment  is  erroneous.  Neither 
French,  Germans,  nor  Italians  understand  anything  about  the  force  of 
public  opinion.  They  do  not  comprehend  it,  and  hence  many  of  their 
political  failures.  Denmark,  however,  has  pursued  a  diflerent  course ; 
and  in  this  respect,  we  are  proud  to  say,  has  followed  our  exami)le.  Hy 
a  majority  of  80  to  G  the  Danish  House  of  Kepresentatives  has  voted 
the  aj)pointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment 
against  ministers  for  promulgating  the  duly  manifesto,  and  bishop 
^lonrad  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  examine 
the  new  Ministerial  Hill  for  reducing  the  Danish  Parliament  to  a 
merely  Provincial  Assembly.  The  j)oj)ular  feeling  has  been  shown  in 
a  petition  I’rom  Frven,  lx*aring  seven  thousand  signatures,  declaratory 
of  attachment  to  the  existing  constitution.  The  University,  also,  has 
recorded  its  feeling  by  the  election  of  Professor  d.  E.  Larsen  to  be 
Hector  Magnificus;  and  on  the  IGth,  the  Yolksthing,  or  House  ol 
Kepresentatives,  adopted  an  address  to  the  king  by  a  majority  of  GO 
to  1,  in  which  they  avow  their  readiness  to  promote  all  sound  measures 
of  reform,  refer  to  the  king’s  proclamation  of  danuary  28,  1852, 
pledging  himself  to  a  re])resentativc  constitution,  and  then  add,  in  a 
tone,  the  calmness  of  which  is  indicative  of  conscious  strength,  ‘  The 
Danish  peojde,  most  gracious  king,  have  a  vivid  and  tirm  consciousness 
of  their  right,  even  in  regulation  of  the  afl'airs  of  the  monarchy,  to 
take  their  stand  upon  the  constitutional  representative  basis  that 
supports  our  ])resent  constitution.  Hence,  no  Danish  Diet  can  ever 
renounce  its  claim  that  the  organ  to  which  the  collective  attairs  of  the 
monarchy  have  to  be  intrusted  should  have  full  legislative  powers,  and 
bo  at  the  same  time  a  real  representation  of  the  people,  thereby 
guaranteeing  the  latter  iigainst  any  undue  preponderance  of  that  element 
that  is  being  introduced  into  the  Assembly  by  virtue  of  elections  made 
by  the  Grown.’  This  address  was  presented  to  the  king  on  the  20th,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  House  was  dissolved.  New  elections  are  imme- 
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diately  to  take  pkico,  and  the  Diet  is  appointed  to  meet  early  in 
December.  ‘  The  state  of  public  feeling  throughout  the  country,’  says 
the  ‘Times,’  ‘leaves  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  party,  and  a  king  wlio  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  persevere 
in  such  a  contest  with  a  people  resolved  to  be  free,  ends  by  the 
loss  of  something  more  than  his  ministers.’ 

We  await  the  result  with  anxiety,  but  without  fear.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  remember  the  retlections  of  Lord  Clarendon  on  tlie  hasty 
dissolution  of  the  ])arliament  of  April,  lOiO.  The  policy  ])ursued  by 
the  Danish  government  is  adaj)ted  to  jiroduce  a  similar  result.  In  any 
ciise,  we  feel  assured  that  the  Diet  which  meets  in  December,  so  far 
from  being  subdued  by  what  has  occurred,  will  only  feel  themselves 
more  im})eratively  required,  not  only  to  accomplish  the  duty  of  the 
hour,  but  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such  dangers  as  are  now 
threatened  by  the  sellishness  and  absolutism  of  the  court.  Mav  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  lirmness  reign  in  their  councils,  that  the 
North  of  Europe  may  witness  the  triuin])h  of  law  over  force, — the 
omnipotence  of  ]>ublic  o])inion,  though  assailed  by  all  tlie  power  which 
a  ct>nq)aet  and  absolutist  government  can  array  against  it. 

Tiik  ‘ (I.vzette’  of  Friday  the  20tii  contains  a  copy  op  tub 
lloYAL  Commission  which  has  been  issued  for  the  collection  and 
control  of  what  is  termed  a  ‘  Patriotic  Fund’  for  the  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  ^larines,  dying  in  Active  Service 
during  the  present  War.  An  apj)eal  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  either  have  or  may  ‘  nobly  sacrilice  their 
lives  in  our  service,  while  protecting  the  invaded  liberties  of  our  ally, 
and  repressing  the  ceaseless  ambition  of  our  enemies.’  Her  Majesty 
heads  the  subscription  list  with  a  donation  of  £1000,  and  Prince  Albert 
contributes  £500.  The  commissioners  are  wisely  selected  from  various 
})arties,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  and  arc  em})owered  to  call  before 
them  all  persons  connected  with  th(»  })ublic  service  who  may  be  able  to 
contribute  information  bearing  on  the  object  of  the  commission.  Full 
and  diligent  impiiry  is  to  be  made  ‘  into  the  best  mode  of  aiding  the 
loyalty  and  benevolence  of  her  ^lajesty’s  loving  subjects,  and  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  best  means  by  which  their  gifts  and  contributions  may  bo 
best  applied,  according  to  the  generous  intentions  of  the  donors  thereof.* 
We  ex|)cct  a  hearty  response  to  this  well-timed  appeal.  A  fund  of 
almost  unprecedented  magnitude  will  be  formed,  and  much  care  will  l)0 
re(piired  in  ordtT  to  its  being  administered  with  lidelity  and  wisdom. 
Jt  is  a  pleasing  thing  to  see  the  nation  thus  ])rom])tly  bestirring  itself 
to  meet  the  claim  of  those  brave  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  exercise  of  such  henevolenee  is  as  useful  to  our 
])cople  as  it  will  prove  serviceable  to  the  families  of  our  deceased  soldiers 
and  sailors.  A  high  authority  tells  us  that  ‘  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,’  and  on  no  occasion  probably  will  this  a])horism  receivo 
more  pertinent  illustration  than  in  what  is  now  taking  place  amongst 
us.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  some  of  the  memhers  of  this  com¬ 
mission,  well  known  as  enlightened  and  generous  philanthropists,  give 
to  the  work  of  mercy  tlie  time  and  energy  it  requires. 

In  our  last  Numrer  we  reported  the  Disembarkation  of  tub 
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Allied  Arma'  in  the  Crimea.  Contrary  to  <;encral  expectation,  this 
was  ftlecteil  without  oj)position,  for  which  it  is  dithcult  to  acco\int,  as 
mucli  annoyance  and  serious  loss  might  have  Iwen  inflicted  on  the 
allies  had  Prince  Menschikoff  adopted  a  ditVerent  course.  For  some 
inexplicahle  reason,  he  waived  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and 
entn-nched  himself  and  a  numerous  army  on  the  heights  of  Alma, 
Indween  the  place  of  disemharkation  and  Seljastopol.  His  j)osition 
was  very  formidable,  and  he  evidently  calculated  on  maintaining  it 
for  some  weeks,  in  the  hope,  probably,  of  receiving  |>oweri\d  rein- 
forcemcMts.  The  allied  troops,  however,  immediatx'ly  moved  for¬ 
ward,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  time,  it  was  determined  to  attack 
the  Ixussiiin  position,  which  consisted  of  various  batteries  crowning 
an  extensive  ridge.  The  Kussian  general  commanded  in  person,  having 
under  him  some  40,000  infantry,  with  several  thousand  cavalry,  and 
nearly  two  hundretl  ])ieces  of  heavy  altillery.  At  half-past  twelve 
o’clock  on  the  20th  of  September,  the  allied  army,  occupying  ui)wards 
of  a  league  in  extent,  arrived  on  the  Alma,  and  was  received  by  a  terrible 
fire.  Tlie  contest  was  fierce  and  most  destructive,  and  it  is  im])ossihle 
to  s])eak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  heroism  with  which  the  allied  troops 
acU‘d.  It  is  not  our  puqH)se  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  battle. 
It  wiis  fierce  and  almost  without  parallel  in  the  slaughter  inflicted. 
The  French  and  English  troops  vied  with  each  other  in  the  heroism  of 
the  assault.  The  ct)urage  of  each  wiis  shown  in  accordance  with  their 
national  character.  The  French,  in  an  iucredibly  short  time,  scrainhlcd 
up  Indghts  ;ilmost  ]>crpcndieular,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  turning  the 
Itussian  flank.  The  ilritish,  with  more  calmness,  but  with  ecjual 
intri*j)idity,  [nvscrveil  a  steady  front  against  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
Kussian  batteries.  The  slaughter  \vas  terrible.  Officers  and  men  fell 
in  vast  numbers,  but  others  rapidly  moved  forward  to  occupy  their 
plac*e,  and  the  heights  w’cre  at  length  gained,  the  batteries  were  silenced, 
and  the  Kussians,  thrown  into  disorder,  abandoned  their  intrenchments, 
and  sought  safety  in  flight.  Thousands  entered  Sebastopol,  and  others, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  ^lenschikoff,  retreated  into  the 
interior.  The  report  of  the  battle  of  Alma  was  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  the  fall  of  SelKistopol.  The  latter  report  obtained  for  a  time 
universal  credence,  but  was  subsequently  found  to  be  a  fabrication, 
by  whom  invented,  or  with  what  special  intent,  is  yet  WTap})ed  in 
mystery.  The  official  reports  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  and  of  Lord 
Kaglan  to  their  respective  governments,  de})ict  with  generous  enthu- 
siiisiu,  the  bravery  of  their  associates.  ‘The  English,*  says  the  former, 
‘  attacked  the  Kussian  ])osition  in  admirable  order,  under  the  fire  of 
their  cannon,  carried  them,  and  drove  off  the  Kussians.  The  bravery 
of  Lord  Kaglan  rivals  tliat  of  antiquity.  In  the  midst  of  cannon  and 
musket  shot,  he  maintained  a  calmness  which  never  left  him.’  The 
divisions  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  of  Sir  (leorge  Drow  n,  which 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  assault,  are  described  as  ‘superb.*  The  language 
of  Lord  Kaglan  is  equally  explicit.  ‘  I  will  not  attemjd,*  he  says,  ‘to 
descrilK'  the  movements  of  the  French  army,  that  will  be  done  by  an 
abler  hand ;  but  it  is  due  to  them  to  say  that  their  operations  were 
eminently  successful,  and  that  under  the  guidance  of  their  distinguished 
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commaiulor,  !^[arshal  St.  Amaud,  they  manifested  the  utmost  ^llantry, 
tlie  greatest  ardour  for  the  attack,  and  the  high  military  qualities  for 
whicli  they  are  so  famed.* 

So  complete  was  the  discomfiture  of  the  Russians,  that  the  allied 
forces  moved  forward  without  further  op]x>sition ;  and  it  having 
lH?en  found  necessary  to  establish  a  new  basis  for  their  operations,  they 
took  possession  of  Ralaklava,  to  the  south  of  Sebastopol,  where  the 
heavy  artillery  and  other  siege  materiel  have  subsequently  l)een  landed. 
The  lull  which  luis  taken  place  since  the  battle  of  Alma  has  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  looking  more  closely  on  the  hattle-tield.  We  do  not 
regret  the  disclosure  that  has  thus  beeti  made.  The  s])eetacle  seen  is 
hoiTible  in  the  extreme,  and  cannot  fail  to  sober  the  exultation  attendant 
on  the  tidings  of  victory.  In  former  times  we  heard  only  of  the  general 
result,  but  we  have  now  been  furnisluHl  with  those  details  at  which 
humanity  sickens,  and  which  will  go  further  to  eject  the  demon  of  war 
from  the  hearts  of  our  people  than  all  the  homilies  which  divines  could 
read. 

Vast  ])reparations  arc  being  made  for  the  attack  of  Sehasto]>ol.  All 
calculate  on  its  fall,  and  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  such 
will  he  the  issue.  The  Russians,  however,  are  evidently  prepared 
for  an  obstinate  defence.  A  large  military  force  is  in  possession  of 
the  town ;  eight  men  of  war  have  l>een  sunk  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  the  allied  tleet,  and  reinforeements  are  hastening  to  the  Crimea 
with  the  utmost  possildo  despatch.  All  classes  of  our  countrymen 
arc  waiting  with  intense  anxiety  for  intelligence,  and  their  feeling  is 
shared  by  the  rulers  and  the  peo])le  of  every  Kuro])ean  state.  Tho 
homhardment  commenced  on  the  17th,  and  heavy  loss  was  inllieted 
on  the  Russians.  The  record  we  have  thus  rapidly  traced  is  deeply 
mournful,  hut  in  proportion  to  our  sense  of  its  horrors  is  our  solicitude 
that  the  operations  of  the  besiegers  should  he  pressed  forward  with  tho 
utmost  vigor.  The  Czar  is  inaccessible  to  reason,  and  can  only  ho 
reached  by  a  fearful  demonstration  of  the  l*ow(‘rs  he  has  j)rovoked. 

^larshal  St.  Arnaiid  has  sunk  beneath  the  labors  and  anxieties  of  his 
position.  In  his  des])atch  of  the  21st  September,  he  says, — ‘  My  health 
is  as  usual ;  it  is  sustained  amidst  sullerings,  crises,  and  duty.  All  that 
did  not  }>rcvent  me  keeping  the  saddle  twelve  hours  on  the  day  of 
battle.  But  will  my  strength  not  give  way?’  His  foreboding  was 
sj)ee(lily  realized.  A  lew  days  after  the  battle  he  was  a  corp.se.  General 
Canrobert  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French  forces. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  natural  to  ask  what  inlluencc  the  events  in  tho 
Crimea  are  exerting  on  tho  policy  of  other  Furop(‘an  stsitcs.  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  them,  the  EmpcTor  of  Austria  hastened  to 
present  his  congratulations  to  liOiiis  Napoleon  This  was  done  in  tho 
Ix'lief  that  Sebastojiol  had  fallen,  and  is,  doubtless,  regretted  since 
that  rumor  has  been  disproved.  Russia  has,  in  consequence,  demanded 
ex]»lanation,  and  the  disposition  of  forces  along  the  border  line  of  the 
two  states  clearly  shows  the  little  eonti<lence  which  subsists  between 
the  monarchs.  We  have  no  contidence,  however,  in  the  honesty 
of  Austria.  Should  the  Western  Rowers  still  content  themselves 
with  the  four  propositions  of  the  note  of  JJrouyn  do  L’huys,  a  delusive 
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and  temporary  peace  with  Russia  may  possibly  be  concluded  during 
the  winter.  Rut  if  they  demand  more  than  these,  which  they  are 
clearly  hound  to  do,  Austria  will  probably  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  to  j)leiul  her  right  to  abstain  from  active  co-operation.  Should 
this  occur,  the  war,  we  apprehend,  will  become  European,  and  there  is 
no  saying  where  its  effects  may  terminate.  Politicians  already  begin 
to  talk  of  the  resuscitation  of  Poland  as  a  breakwater  against  Russia, 
and  other  nations  long  trodden  down  beneath  the  iron  rule  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  may  yet  rally  to  the  call  of  nationality.  The  course  of 
Prussia  is  retrogriwle,  and  in  the  event  of  Austria  being  embarked  in 
the  contest,  it  will  be  difhcidt  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  her  and 
Prussia.  We  cannot  say  more  on  these  topics.  Events  of  the  deepest 
significance  are  apparently  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  and  we  await 
the  issue  in  calm  reliance  on  that  Supreme  Intelligence  which  orders 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  its  own  will.  Let  Christian  men  be  duly 
alive  to  the  momentous  nature  of  the  present  crisis.  The  signs  of  the 
times  are  becoming  increasingly  significant.  The  re-action  of  despotism 
has  done  its  worst.  The  day  of  European  redemption,  we  trust,  is 
drawing  nigh.  May  the  failures  and  the  follies  of  the  past  teach  men 
wisdom  ;  that  when  another  opjiortunity  shall  be  furnished,  their 
strength  may  not  be  Wiisted  in  the  discussion  of  mere  theories,  but 
may  be  addressed  to  the  practical  safeguards  which  experience  raises 
around  national  freedom. 
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